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All-Over Red—Pick 
When Hard-Ripe 
—Keeps Late 


Ari j 
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: () KING iN 
ALL RED APPLES y 


The eer ae 
New Improved 


STARK Delicious 


Twice as red as rest of apples on other 
branches of Original Tree, a Stark Delicious 
(see photo in oval below). Get red all over 
weeks earlier than Delicious. Because they 


color earlier, they are right 
for picking, when hard 
ripe, crisp, full of juice. 

And will keep until 

late Spring without 

getting mealy. 

Tested for 3 

years by us. 
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$6,000.00 
for One Apple lini" 


that Thousands Thronged to oo Laat August! 


When we paid that huge sum for one 
limb, to secure sole control of the original 
STARKING tree, State and Government 
Horticulturists were astonished. 

Since then, thousands of Horticultur- 
ists, Fruit Growers and Fruit Buyers 
have visited the Original STARKING tree Limb 
and 2nd generation STARKING trees in bearing— 
And they now understand WHY this one limb was 
worth this huge sum! 

Last August thousands, including 43 of the most 
noted State Horticulturists, thronged to inspect 
the STARKING. 

The sight they beheld amazed them. All of them 
united in enthusiastic predictions that STARKING 
will surpass all red apples in the world. 


Address Box 212 


Stark Bro’s 


‘*Sure to be a Wonderful Apple!” 


Declares Dr. Hedrick, State Hort., N. Y. 


‘‘Never before have we seen a bud-sport 
as this. The color is a deeper red. Colors 
much earlier. When stored, will maintain 
its firmness. In the STARKING we have a value 
far above the others! ’” 


Send Coupon Immediately for New Fruit Book 
that tells the whole STARKING Story! 


5 Seeds Stark’s “Blight Resister” 


Tomato—FREE just check Free Seed 
square on coupon. Get Beautiful 1926 
Vegetable and Flower 
Seed Catalogue, too. 


Largest in World—Oldest in America 


at LOUISIANA, MO. for 110 Years 


STARK BRO’S, Box 212, Louisiana, Mo. 


Send me FREE BOOKS Ae -cked below: 
Send me FREE NEW, 1926 


Name 


Send me LATEST PRICE IN- 


J FRUIT BOOK telling me about LW] FORMATION on Shrubs, Orna- 


STARKING anda! your leadingfruits. mentals and FREE Landscape Plans. 


St. or R, 


Send me FREE NEW, 1926 [] Send me 5S STARK’S “BLIGHT- 


VEGETABLE & FLOWER SEED 
BOOK—AT NEW PRICES. FREE. 


I may plant ft 
(State kind and number) 


Fruit Trees this Spring 


J RESISTER’’ TOMATO SEED— 


P.O 


State.. 


$6000.00 


- FOR ONE LIMB 
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@ Our Business Method 


The Farm Journal gives no chromos, puffs 
no swindles, inserts no humbug advertise- 
ments, and does not devote one-half its 
space to te lling how good the other half is. 
It is practical, always honest, clean, faith- 
ful; full of sunshine and gumption. Its 
motto: No partisan politics, but farmers 
at the first table; no truce to monopoly, 
and fair play to all men. Contributions 
invited from all persons possessing gump- 
tion and knowledge, who know what’s 
what and who can stop after saying it. 

The Farm Journal is four years for $1.00; 
to new subscribers on trial, two years for 
50 cents, one year for 25 cents; to sub- 
scribers in Philadelphia, Canada and foreign 
countries, two years for $1.00 


Any Other Paper 
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Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith by works, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig’s 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.” This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your order. 


Pa., CHARLES F. JENKINS, President 














}shows why. 


Send It Now 


may be your subscription to The Farm 
Journal is one of the more-than-100,000 
that run out with this number. Now we 
keep several thousand copies of the January 
issue on hand for a few weeks, but sooner or 
later these are used up, and late renewals 
must go without this fine issue. So it will 
pay you to keep a sharp lookout, because if 
there's an orange and black blank in this 
jssue which says ‘‘Your subscription has now 
expired’’—that means you. If you have paid, 
accept our thanks, but if you haven't, I 
just want to remind you once more not to 
wait, but send your dollar now. 


January Better than Ever 


What’s the January Farm Journal going to 
be like? Well, nothing except the finest, 
most interesting, best-looking Janu- 
ary issue we ever printed. That’s all! 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
Cover Design H. S. Moskovitz 
Special Features 


High Farming at Elmwood 
Better Prices for Farm Products 
New Board of Trade Rules. 
Christmas Legends...... 
Using the Soil Correctly. . 
Tales of the White House.... 
Washington Comes to Life Again 
py ‘Quarantine 37’’. . 

A Show-Down on Reclamation. 
$250 in Cash for Evidence 
Big Changes in the Wheat Country...... 
New Floors for Old Houses... . . 
National Service 


Editorials 
All Around the Farm 


Topics in Season... .. i 
Cheaper Power for Farms. 
Fresh Rhubarb in Winter. . 
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‘‘Understanding Your Children.”’ 

‘“‘Why Home Tanning Fails.”’ 

“Working Without Living.” 

“Pasturing Sweet Clover.”’ 

““A 50-Year Fence.” 

—and many others. 

I am not at all sure that it is not worth 
renewing your subscription four years, just 
to get this fine January issue. And after 
that you will get 47 more magazines 
free, as it were! 





Dr. F. M. Lawrence tells about the 
new English system of making man- 
ure without livestock—‘‘synthetic 
manure’’—which is likely to revolu- 
tionize some branches of farming. 
This is a very important feature, and 
you should not miss it. 

Malcolm C. Cutting tells about 
‘the experiences of a number of farm- 
fers’ co-operative companies that 
have been buying electric current 
wholesale and distributing it to 
members. The system has not 
worked very well, and Cutting 


Washington is seething with activ- 
ity, as usual when Congress meets, 
and in addition to Frederic William 
Wile’s page of news notes, we will 





Et Good Christmas 


Present 


Death of Dr. St. John 


It is with sorrow we announce the 
death of Dr. F. W. St. John, medical 


Wiby not save some of the worry 
of Christmas sbopping and send 
two or three or more subscriptions 
to The Farm Journal as gifts 
to pour friends or relatives? $1 


adviser to Our Folks for so many 
years. He was stricken while wait- 
ing for a trolley-car in Weedsport, 
N: Y., October 7. 


a 


years to two friends. 


now pays for four pears to one friend, or two 
Of course, each will be 
sent a beautiful Christmas card saying The Farm 
Journal is sent witb your compliments. 
the easiest way— makes the whole family bappy. 


It’s 


Treasure Chest Gifts 


You would be amused if you could 
see the Reward Man any time in 
the last two weeks. He is running 
around in circles, trying to keep 
things straight and make sure every- 
thing is properly attended to. The 








print a special article explaining this 
very difficult subject of taxation of 
inheritances, about which there is so much 
dispute. Walter Andrews writes on the 
outlook for the fruit grower—‘‘Is Fruit- 
Growing Profitable?’”’ H. F. Prince tells how 
to pick a commission firm which can be 
trusted; very important, as long as there are 
so many in the business only partly honest. 
Readers who have been enjoying Ella 
Wister Haines’s ‘Folly of Foundling Bay”’ 
will particularly want to read the next in- 
stalment in January. Between the money 
troubles of Mr. Heminway, and the dubious 
part played by Watts and Mrs. Meeker, 
things are looking worse and worse. It will 
a great relief to get January and the next 
issue and see how it all turns out. 
Many of our womenfolks will be interested 
in another new article on new quilts and old 
quilt patterns; and in many of the fine 
articles in this list: 

“A New Way To Keep Fruit.” 
“20 Years on a Tenant Farm.” 
“Fly-Paper for Rats.” 
“Thawing Frozen Pipes.” 

“Success with Hubam.”’ 

Buying a Carload of Potatoes.’ 
“A Sure-Shot Stand of Alfalfa.” 
“Mineral Rations for Swine.” 
“Women i in Poultry Culture.” 

“Gypsum for Poultry.” 

(Continued third column) 





&* Entered as Second-class matter in ac- 
cordance with the Postal Laws, at the Post- 
Offices at Philadelphia, Pa., Lima, Ohio, 
St. Louis, Mo., Kansas City, Mo., and La 
Crosse, Wis. 
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Orchard and Garden..... 31 
Dollars from Drainage 47 


Horses, Cattle, Sheep and Swine 
Reaching the Top with Sheep.............. 16 
Twenty Years of Cow Testing ee 
Dairy Cow Rations, Swine Pedigrees, oe.... & 
Veterinary Questions..... 82 


Poultry 
Pes My Age,” Said the Chicken 
Why Use Trapnests? : 
World’s Champion Egg- Grader 
Selected from Our Poultry Mail 
A 365-Day Feeding Test 


Household 
Easily-Made Christmas Gifts. . 
Books for Every Home 
Wholesome Cakes and Candies. 
A Christmas Party and Other Hints. . 
Patterns To Please Our Folks ; 
Complexion Troubles. ..... 
Health Questions 


Our Young Folks 

A Prairie Santa Claus. . ee ; 

Young Folks’ — Club. 

Why the Corn Pops Oy 

Tenth Anniversary a “The Wideawakes”’. .. . 
Miscellaneous 

Folly of Foundling Bay. . 

A Sanitary Privy Vault. 

Who Has an Older Farm? 

Cutting Down the Farm ‘ 

Making Money at Home 

The Typewriter in the Farm Home 

Nuts To Crack. ; 

I Kept Bill on the Farm. 

Muskrat Trapping for More Money 

A Water Supply for Fire.............-.+-- 

Pictures of Interest 

Radio Questions 

Odd Mention 


Treasure Chest of rewards pictured 
on page 87 of the November Farm Journal 
has brought in orders written on all kinds, 
sizes and shapes of paper. These are hard 
to handle and are sometimes so confusing as 
to delay the entering of the subscriptions 
and forwarding of rewards. 

I wonder if you won’t help the Reward 
Man by using the bright-colored order blank 
in this issue. Just fill in the names of your 
subscribers with their addresses and the 
number of years they pay for, and write on 
the back what gifts you want. No special 
letter is necessary if you do this. 

If you prefer cash instead of rewards from 
the Treasure Chest, use the same blank. In 
either case, send the.full subscription price. 
Every one who sends in subscriptions will be 
rewarded. 

Of course, you realize that with more 
readers, The Farm Journal would be more 
powerful and could do more for Our Folks. 
So while we reward liberally for new readers, 
you can readily see that by helping us to- 
ward the 2,000,000 mark, you are really 
helping yourself as well as us. 


———E————— 


And don’t you like the cover picture on this 
number? Frankie has one eye open for 
Santa Claus, all right, but the Sandman got 
him just the same. It was a good idea, even 
though it didn’t work! 
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Months of Solid Wear |f 


built into every US’ ‘ 
Blue Ribbon boot &: 


and overshoe i 


HESE new “U. S.’’ Blue Ribbon boots 




















and overshoes are built to give the long- ole 

est wear a boot or overshoe can give. at le 

They’re built with a thick, oversize sole— ot 

tough as an automobile tire. ef 

In the uppers is put rubber Jive as an elas- the bu 

tic band—so that constant bending and 0 id 

wrinkling won’t crack or break it. The rein- om fs 
forcements are the strongest ever used in could 
boot construction. They give you all the were 

rugged strength you need. me 

“U.S.” Blue Ribbons will give a new idea tity \ 

of how much wear can be built into a boot or count! 

overshoe. They’ll stand the wear and tear. If 3 

You can depend on them every time. And the tii 

they’ve got all the flexibility and comfort you og 

could ask for. Try a pair and prove it! En 

e aroun 

United States Rubber Company Ph 

but 

make 

ice, e' 

Five TIMES ITS LENGTH! om 

That’s how much you can will eg 

stretch a strip of rubber cut fall . 

from any “U. S.” Blue x " 

Ribbon boot or overshoe. It Then 

resists cracking or breaking van 

—stays flexible and water- d 

proof. pena 

Or 

silage 

any | 

id 

tung 

hapy 

ailo, 

The 

retail 

pack 


“U.S.” Biuz Risson boots are made with 
sturdy gray soles. The uppers are either red 
or black—knee to hip lengths. 


The “U. S.” 
Blue Ribbon Walrus 
slips right on over your 
shoes. Its smooth rubber 
surface washes clean like a 
boot. Made in red or black 
—4 or 5 buckles. 


BOOTS- WALRUS - ARCTICS - RUBBERS 
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Topics in Season 

















Sd as ast a aga 


vine, 
and white, 


bright; 


E live near a village where all home 

owners keep cows, and it was ever 

a problem to find a market for sur- 
jus butter. The depot agent in a small 
e is nearly always very accommodating 
-at least ours is—so I got him to ask the 
train men—conductor, brakemen and others 
-if they would buy good country butter. 
Ina few days I had orders for all 








Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas tonight! 
Christmas in lands of the fir-tree and pine, gay, 
Christmas in lands of the palm-tree and 
Christmas where snowpeaks stand solemn 


Christmas where corn fields lie sunny and 


Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas tonight! 















gray ; 
flight, 


fight; 


I seeded a bushel of winter wheat to the 
acre one spring about the middle of April, 


as a nurse crop for alfalfa. The wheat 
began to turn brown the latter part of June 
and was practically all dead by August 1. 
None ever headed out. It served a double 
purpose, first keeping the weeds down and 
later as a mulch for the alfalfa. J. W. 


Christmas where children are hopeful and 
Christmas where old men are patient and 
Christmas where peace, like a dove in its 
Broods o’er brave men in the heart of the 


Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas tonight! 








Taking apples from farmers’ trees is no 
longer a thing to be winked at. It is lar- 
ceny, and the offender is subject to a fine 
not to exceed $500, and possibly imprison- 
ment at labor for not more than three years. 
The law was passed last spring and applies 
to folks ‘“‘who shall wilfully and unlawfully 
steal, take or carry away, or be engaged in 
stealing, taking or carrying away 





the butter I had for sale, which led 
9 a sale of other things that we 
ould find no market for at home. 
(ne fall we had bushels of pears we 
wuld not use. These railroad folks 
were glad to buy them at $1 a 
bushel. They buy butter not only 
for themselves but for others in the 
tty where they live, who prefer 
suntry butter. Mrs. D.H. R. 


If your hired man shirked half 
the time, you would discharge him, 
wouldn’t you? And yet, you keep 
two hired servants, the gasoline 
mgine and the tractor, standing 
wound a good share of the time. 
Perhaps you get the wood sawed 
through the help of these servants, 
but that is about all. Why not 
make the engine pump water, cut 
iee,etc., and your tractor run a feed- 
















any kind of property whatsoever, 
growing or being on the land of 
another.” 


J.D. K. wants to know what luck 
Our Folks in Virginia have had with 
hairy vetch seeded in oats. How 
much hay to the acre, etc. How does 
it compare with alfalfa, sweet clover, 
red clover, crimson clover, etc. 








ginder? A farmer I know of is 
doing just that. He figures that he 
will save enough in hired help this 
fall to pay for a new ensilage-cutter. 
Next year he will clear the debt off. 
Then he will get a thresher. These 
machines make a man almost inde- 
pendent of hired help. 


Only the person who has taken 
tlage from the bottom of a silo has 
any idea how the silage will pack 
down after several months of set- 
ting. The photo shows you what 
happened when a fire entirely destroyed a 
silo, leaving only the concrete foundation. 

e silage was too moist to burn, but it 
retained the shape in which it had been 
packed surprisingly well. K.J.T. £. 


Harness, tools, ma- 

chinery—all can be 

repaired in a farm 
shop 


Burn the cobs in 

the hoglot and let 

the hogs eat the 
charcoal 

















The silo burned, but the silage stands 


The new hay grades (effective July, 1925) 
take entirely too much room to print in 
The Farm Journal. Copies can be had 
free from the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. Topics in Season 
Editor has a copy of the grades, and will be 
glad to answer any questions about them. 


I keep our pump from freezing by having 
it in a well pit five and one-half feet deep. 
The pit is walled up with concrete and 
covered over with one-and-three-fourth-inch 
matched flooring. In the pipe, just above 
the cylinder, I drilled a hole one-eighth of 
an inch in diameter. Then I wrapped a 
piece of felt roofing about three feet square 
around the pipe, funnel shaped, just above 
cylinder and let it extend downward, com- 
pletely covering the cylinder and resting 
with the large part of funnel on the ground. 
Then I tied the roofing funnel securely with 
binder twine. Our pump never freezes and 
the thermometer has registered 20° below 
zero. Rollin Blackman, Indiana. 


Selling hay in the mow? The Editors 


will help you figure how many tons there 
are. Be sure to tell us the length, breadth 
and depth, how long the hay has been in 
the mow, and kind of hay. Stamp, please. 





“The worst weed on my place,” T. S., 


Kansas, writes. The weed that worries 
T. S. is bindweed. We wrote him right 
away how to get rid of it. What is your 
worst weed? Send stamp and the Editors 
will tell you how to lick that weed, sure as 
shooting. 


I threshed 54 bushels of Grimm alfalfa 
seed from nine acres. Others report good 
yields, too. G. R. B., Michigan. 


Clay from a hill where sweet clover was 
growing was scattered on a new field on 
Tom Wilson’s farm, Rowley, Iowa. Where 
the clay was spread there was a fine stand 
secured, but where there was no clay, the 
stand was poor. The clay inoculated the 
seed on the new field—that’s the reason for 
the better stand. 


Sweet clover fans in Greene county, 
Iowa, had good crops of seed last summer. 
One man harvested 180 bushels from 30 
acres that had been pastured or clipped to 
keep the plants down so they could be cut 
with a grain-binder, and County Agent 
Hilton says the only good pastures in the 
county last summer were those containing 
sweet clover. It was too dry for blue-grass. 
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he new 


Orthophonic 


ictrola 


New in principle 
New in design 













Instrument opened 
exposing part of new 
amplifying system 


One hearing of the new Orthophonic Victrola will change your whole conception 
of music in the home, in spite of all that the world has had to offer up to this time. 

Hearing is necessary because description is inadequate. When you hear it we suggest 
that you note particularly how the bass “stands out” and gives a naturalness and fulness 
to the reproduction. That is the quality which is almost entirely absent from all other 
forms of reproduced music; and so it affords the most specific and the most obvious 
evidence of the great improvement which has been effected. 

The principles which produced this fundamental development affect the whole 
range of performance. Note, for instance, the clarity and definition of each “voice” 
whether instrumental or vocal. These qualities appear as they have never appeared 
before; and throughout the whole performance there is a roundness and a resonance 
wholly new. 

The Orthophonic Victrola increases the range of musical vibrations audible in 
reproduced music, and gives to each its proportionate value. To do this requires the 
large opening here shown and a scientifically designed amplifying system which is now 
employed for the first time in the history of the art. 

Your dealer will be glad to show you this new instrument. 


ictrola 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, N. J. 
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New in construction 
New in musical results 
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Practical Not Fancy Farming 











Price, Five Cents 














High Farming at 
El mwood—rim webs 


EAR Mr. Editor: 
We have just been through an un- 


leasant experience, which upset me 
more than it should, maybe, considering its 
importance or rather unimportance. 

I have always taken the tuberculin test 
for dairy cows on faith, as it were, and when 
the county agent came around and got me 
to sign up the herd (if you can call nine 
cows a “herd’’) for testing, I said all right 
and thought no more about it. 

That was six months ago, as you know 
the state authorities test the herds 


dairyman had to camp at the stable door 
with a shotgun. However, he gained his 
point, and another test was made; only one 
cow reacted, and she was not one of the 
original seven. 

Now these cases may all be exceptions, 
Mr. Editor, but I want to say right here 
that I am not satisfied with the tuberculin 
test, nor the way it is carried out. As for 
the 97 per cent correctness they claim for 
the test, I don’t believe it, and many dairy- 
men around here feel the same way. 








Better Prices for 
Farm Products 


UR list of things which can be done 
by a big co-operative selling organi- 
zation to secure better prices for 


members is lengthening. In previous issues 
we have printed the following: 


(1) “The Big Co-Op can fix, and force 
buyers to accept, fair and 





I want to add, about Mr. Priest- 
man, that he is no dumb-bell or 
Peter Tumbledown, either. He is 
one of the best dairymen around 





in the order of signing up. 

Well, the tester came around last 
week, and to my surprise and disgust 
two of those blame cows, one Ayr- 
shire and one Guernsey, gave plain 
reactions. The Guernsey was one of 
the three cows I bought last year, and 
she passed the tuberculin test at that 
time all right. The Ayrshire was one 
ofour own calves. I could not under- 
stand where these two animals 
caught the disease, as they have 
never been off the place. Besides, I 
had an idea that Ayrshires were 
nearly immune to tuberculosis. 

But that is not the worst. We had 
to slaughter the cows, of course, and 
I went along to see them examined. 
The Guernsey showed one or two 
small lung lesions, which I fully be- 








blend and process the product, 
and collect the profits 
A SINGLE 
FARMER OR A 
SMALL CO-OP CAN 
NOT DO THIS. 


thereof. 


uniform grades; and can 
establish its own brands 





and maintain an exclusive 








market for them through 
advertising. 


(2) “The Big Co-Op 
can develop new uses for 
a product; can find new 
markets where none ex- 
isted previously; and can 
usually find sale for low- 
grade products, without damaging 
the market for higher qualities. 





(3) “The Big Co-Op can make 
sure of the credit of buyers, and 
fight fraud; and can establish retail 
outlets for its product when neces- 
sary. 

“A single farmer or a small 
co-op can not do these things.” 


Point No. 4 is printed in the center 
of this page. Instances where middle- 
men habitually buy farm products, 








lieve were healing up successfully, 

and as for the Ayrshire, there was not a 
trace of any tubercle or anything else 
abnormal. 

Well, there was nothing to do. The cows 
were dead, and I will get my allowance for 
them some day, no doubt. But how do 
you figure it out? Mr. Priestman, my 
father-in-law, declares the whole testing 
system is a fraud and an outrage. He says 
e has seen cows actually die of tuberculosis, 
which did not react at all up to the day of 
their death. He says that any heavy-milk- 
ing cow when in full milk flow is apt to 
react. 

Not only that, but he says that some of 
the testing is done carelessly by ignorant 
esters, and he tells a story about a dairy- 
man up the state who was due to lose seven 
of his best cows. He was not satisfied with 
the way the test was made, and demanded 
another one, with his own veterinarian to 
check it up. Well, there was a fine row, 
Which at one time went so far that the 


here, with a herd of 35 to 40 good cows, 
right up-to-date in every way. He has a 
fine new diary barn and stable, much more 
convenient and sanitary than ours at Elm- 
wood. 

Well, that’s enough on that subject. I 
wanted to tell you about Smith’s goat, but 
this letter is long enough. The cow-test 
trouble delayed our duck-shooting trip to 
the Chesapeake, and maybe we won’t get 
off at all. The rabbit season opens up in a 
couple of days, and maybe we will take a 
few days off for that instead. 7. Webb. 


ee 


The snow caught Peter Tumbledown’s corn 
crop again this fall, or what Peter calls his 
crop. He says he is glad of it, as he has read 
a lot about the big corn surplus, and heis glad 
to help the country out by not making the sur- 
plus any larger. He says he has no patience 
with these fellers that plant tested seed and 
raise big crops that depress prices. 





and by blending or processing them 
are able to secure an extra (and entirely 
legitimate) profit, will readily occur to the 
reader 

The marketing of wheat, milk, and tobacco 
abounds in such practises. 

Only the Big Co-Op has the necessary 
knowledge and facilities to perform these 
services, a part of the profits of which will 
eventually return to the producer-member. 


—_——_—_—_>— 


The Farm Journal Says : 


Between the radio program and the call of 
the movies the supper dishes lead a wild life. 
» & 

Uncle Levi Zink says that there’s nothing 
in the world that looks as much like a man 
who is thinking hard as a man who isn’t 
thinking at all. 

» 


to be gaining 
Why, 


The movement seems 
ground in this section all the time. 











8 


right here in our own farmyard the pigeons 
Ku and the old hen Klux. 
» & 
What a joy Methuselah must have been 
to the life-insurance agents! 
=» & 
If at 16 he doesn’t like the way things are 
run, your son is a normal boy. 


ones _—— 


The Cheerful Mourners 
By Walt Mason 


LD Booze is dead, so toll the knell for 
this old maudlin knave; the mourners 
raise a joyful yell as they stand by the 
grave. Old Booze hung on with teeth and 
nails, he tried to dodge the tomb; he hoped 
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doom. He hoped to do his ancient task till 
Father Time is gone; but we’ve outgrown 
the jug and flask, outgrown the demijohn. 
Old Booze is dead, at rest he lies, cashed in 
beyond recall; he never helped a man to 
rise, but made a million fall. Old Booze 
will sleep beneath the loam until the bright 
sun pales; he never built a toiler’s home, 
but he filled many jails. Old Booze has 
crossed the great divide to see what’s doing 
there; and we'll have less of suicide, and less 
of black despair. And we'll less of 
women’s tears, of children needing bread, 
of wages gone for foaming beers, since old 
man Booze is dead. He'll dish no more the 
poison drink to knock the good man down; 
his funeral would make you think a circus 
is in town. The sextons chortle as they 
work and dig the clammy clay, and in the 


see 


“Hooray!” The undertaker is on 
with festive lilts and runes, and by. the 
fence the village band is playing ragtime 
tunes. 





to sell his gins and ales until the crack of shadow of the 





the pastor yells 


The New Board of Trade Rules 


years been bitterly assailed, investigated, 
and regulated by people dissatisfied with the price of wheat. 

Sometimes it has been because the price of wheat was low. 
Then it was the farmer-producer who took up the cudgels. Some- 
times the fuss started because the price of wheat was too high. 
Then it was the consumer of bread, or some one assuming to 
speak for him, who made the attack. 

Of course a case like this must eventually get into politics. 
When the professional politician finds that a considerable number 
of voters are angry at some person or institution he is always 
prompt to take up the quarrel, and loudly promise relief. That 
is his business. 

Yet in spite of all attacks the Chicago Board has gone on in 
very much the same old way. No doubt 
those engaged in the grain trade, finding 
themselves assailed at different times from 
exactly opposite standpoints, became a 
little callous and stubborn, and refused to 
change their methods even when such 
methods were open to justifiable criticism. 


Toes Chicago Board of Trade has for 


Putting Brakes on Fluctuation 


The present Administration at Washington 
appears to be taking a radically different 
tack. It seems to be working on the theory 
that more stability of price and less violence 
of fluctuation is what is needed. Or to put 
it another way, that the futures market 
ought to conform more closely, at all times, 
to a price based only upon the legitimate 
factors of supply and demand. 

This is a sound position, and one upon 
which both critics and supporters of future- 
trading will agree. 

Nor has it any resemblance to the 
schemes for permanently putting the prices 
of grains higher or lower. In effect it is a 
demand that price shall run at a figure 
calculated to move production into con- 
sumption, and that the range of price shall 
not be interfered with by any professional 
manipulation on the part of speculators. 

For the first time in two generations or more the grain trade and 
the Government are co-operating in an effort to rid the market 
of what both sides believe to be improper influences. The things 
which have been agreed upon may be thus listed: 

1. Establishment of a corporate clearing-house; 

2. Permitting members to vote by mail; 

3. Power to limit price fluctuations in a single day; 

4. Creation of a business-conduct committee. 

It will be noted that all of these measures are aimed at things 
which prevent the market from following a natural course, based 
on supply and demand. They will have absolutely no permanent 
effect in advancing or depressing prices. Moreover, while they are 
economically sound, they will never satisfy the kind of mind that 
demands that power of Government be called in to inflate or to 
depress grain prices. 


Weak Trader a Danger Spot 


The corporate clearing-house is intended to put all grain traders 
upon a common level, and prevent any one trading beyond his 
means. Under the old system each house in the trade could give 
individual credit to any other house or trader, simply by with- 
holding calls for margins to protect trades. 

The effect was that some people could get more credit than 


By B. W. Snow 





others, and could do business upon a seale 
much larger than their own individual capital 
could stand. In times of panic or any violent price fluctuation 
people who were involved in trades beyond their means consti- 
tuted a danger spot to the price structure, if they had to be 
“closed out” from lack of means to make good the trade. 

Under the old system no one knew or could know how much 
credit a trader was operating under, or how many other houses 
might be seriously involved in an individual smash. 

Under the new clearing-house system every grain house or 
trader stands alike, and must keep margins up to the market, 
which means that he must get along on his own capital. This will 
prevent overtrading, and the consequent danger of radical price 
fluctuations as a result of individual embarrassment. 


More Voice to Absentee Members 


The right of members to vote by mail only 
incidentally touches trading conditions. It 
is intended to give the exchange the benefit 
of the opinions of the large number of sub- 
stantial business men who are members, 
but who live outside Chicago, or are not 
actively in the trade and do not attend 
board of trade meetings. It adds a strong 
conservative element when any question of 
rules or policy is to be voted upon. 


Closing Up a Runaway Market 


The rule on price: fluctuations provides 
that in case of emergency, upon ten hours’ 
notice the directors may stop all trading 
in any day at prices more than 5 per cent, 
or any other specified figure, above or below 
the average closing price of the preceding 
business day. This is intended to pre 
vent runaway markets when some occtl 
rence, like an unexpected declaration of 
war, a corner, a financial collapse, or some 
thing of that kind, sweeps men off their feet 
and upsets all judgment. It will give 
time to learn the facts or to fortify against 
panic. ; 

There has been a similar rule of a two-cent fluctuation in the 
cotton market for some years. In all probability it will be very 
seldom invoked, because such occurrences are rare. 


Price Control Works Both Ways 


The object aimed at is highly desirable, but price-fixing under 
any guise is unsafe, in my judgment. Certainly great damage 
could result from the enforcement of such a rule, especially when 
foreign grain markets, Winnipeg for example, remained open 10 
business after ours were closed for the day. 

Certainly if a wheat market were advancing rapidly and the 
exchanges were closed, so that the owner of wheat was preven 
from selling at the high price, he would be exceedingly sore sho 
the price be lower when the market opened next day. It is 4 
that readily works both ways, and may look less wise in actu 
practise. 

The last change, establishing a new “business-conduct” com 
mittee, provides for a group of members, pledged to have 2? 
interest in the market, who are given authority to supervise t 
commercial conduct of members, and have authority to take any 
steps necessary to prevent manipulation of prices by cores 
combinations or other influences outside of recognized supP'Y 
and demand. 
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Christmas Legends 


By Elizabeth Palmer 




















HERE is no holiday in the whole year around which so many 

traditions and legends cluster as Christmas. But, while 

Christmas, St. Nicholas, Santa Claus, are happily discussed 
fr weeks by every child in Christendom, and while every family 
s anticipating the Christmas tree, the hanging of stockings, 
decorations of holly and greenery, putting a 
andle in the window and burning a Yule log, 
fw children know the origin of these customs. | 
The smallest child knows that Christmas is 

















glebrated as the birthday of Christ. Yet there 
isno historical record that December 25 was the 
tual date of the birth of Christ. Historians 
ad astronomers agree that it was about the 
time of the winter solstice, when the days were 
the shortest in the year—near December 21. 
The early Christmas celebrations were not con- 
fned to one day. There was rejoicing from 
December 16 to January 6. The latter date is 
nw known as Twelfth-night. 

It was not until the reign of the Christian 
mperor, Constantine, in the fourth century, 
that the observance of Christmas became an 
atablished custom, since the early Christians 
onsidered the observance of birthdays a pagan 
mstom. The exchange of Christmas gifts has come gradually, a 
heautiful, unselfish custom in commemoration of the greatest gift 
if all time to the world—the Christ Child. The giving of gifts 
ilso has a religious significance grounded on the act of the Persian 
Magi in laying gold, frankincense and myrrh before the Babe 
in the manger. 














CHRISTMAS tree as part of the holiday observance orig- 

inated at the time of the conversion of the German tribes, 
when St. Boniface came, one Christmas Day about 1,200 years 
go, upon a pagan group gathered under the great ‘Thunder 
Qak,” about to sacrifice a little boy to their god, Thor. All eyes 
were fixed upon a priest in white robes who held a great hammer 
poised over the head of the child. When it was about to fall, 
St. Boniface strode up to the priest, stayed his hand, and cried 
out to the people to cease their false worship. He told them the 
sory of the birth of the Child at Bethlehem, and felling a small 
fr tree, gave it to them, saying: 

“Take this for your Christmas tree, and each year, when the 
feast day arrives, set it up in your homes 
and with joy and song celebrate the 
birthday of Christ.” 

The tree at first was not used as a 
gift-bearer, but was purely symbolical— 
the tree itself of Christ’s grandeur 
and majesty, and the green of His 
immortality. 

The custom of placing lights on the 
tree is generally attributed to Martin 
Luther who, on walking home one Christ- 
mas Eve, was filled with awe at the 
beauty of the stars. Going home he 
tried to describe it to his wife by placing 
some lighted candles in the branches 
of the Christmas tree, saying: ‘This is like the Christmas sky.” 





T. Nicholas of Armeon was a miser, rich in lands and flocks 
and herds. He came to Bethlehem dressed as a beggar, that 
might avoid paying the full taxes demanded by the officers of 
Caesar. As he objected to paying for a room at the inn, he was 
leeping in the stable beside his donkey when there came to the 
stable Joseph and Mary, the mother of Jesus. 
When the Christ Child lay in the manger beside Mary and 
alts were being offered unto Him, Nicholas, aroused from his 
sleep, joined the givers through curiosity. Then gripped by some 
tompelling force, he knelt by the side of Mary, now holding her 
Babe. Looking at those two, Mother and Babe Divine, grim 
shackles fell from the heart of Nicholas of Armeon. 
My Pe my King!” he cried, ‘‘ever will I serve Thee, and 
ee only.” 
A tiny hand reached out toward Nicholas as though in bene- 
ction, and from outside came the faint echo: “On earth peace, 
men good will.’”’ Fumbling in his robe Nicholas drew forth a 
gold piece and laid it among the other gifts. 
€ next morning instead of pleading poverty as he had in- 
ded, Nicholas was the first in the line of taxpayers waiting to 
Make his declaration. The collectors marveled that one dressed 
% poorly should pay so richly. Straight from tax paying, Nicholas 
Went to the place of merchandise where children congregated. 





With arms filled and donkey laden, he fared forth to the poorer 
places and there dispensed his gifts. He was soon the center of 
a throng of happy children. In answer to a question, he said: 
“T am Nicholas of Armeon.”’ 

“Hail, St. Nicholas,’ burst upon the air. 

“Nicholas, and I serve my King,” he repeated. 

“Caesar?” asked a curious mother. 

“Nay, not Caesar, but the new-born King of 
Love.”’ And so came the first St. Nicholas at 
Christmastide. 


HE Santa Claus that all American children 

know and who traveled into other lands dur- 
ing the past century is only 100 years old. He 
is the descendant of the good St. Nicholas, who 
was the gift-bearer for the little Dutch children 
originally, and was borrowed in turn by the 
Belgians, French, Spanish and English as the 
patron saint at Christmas. But St. Nicholas 
was not the jolly old fellow we know, with 
sleigh and reindeer and jingling bells, but a 
dignified gentleman who traveled in state, on a 
white horse and with a black servant. 

It was the poem “ ’Twas the Night Before 
Christmas” that gave American children 
the Santa Claus we know today. This 
famous poem, which has been printed and 
reprinted the world over with every re- 
curring Christmas, has become one of 
the most familiar and best-loved poems 
in the language. It was written by 
Clement Clarke Moore for his two daugh- 
ters, and first read to them on the evening 
of December 23, 1822. A year later it 
was published in the Troy (N. Y.) 
Sentinel, and has since become immortal. 

Moore was born July 15, 1779, in a big 
white house above the Hudson, then 
situated in a suburb known as Chelsea, 
now in the neighborhood of Greenwich Village. 





There he spent 
his childhood, married, and raised a large family of children. All 
around the neighborhood were scattered the farms of the de- 
scendants of the early Dutch settlers, and as a boy young Moore 
became familiar with the legend of St. Nicholas, which he trans- 


formed into the American Santa Claus. He called the poem the 
“Visit of St. Nicholas,’ but its lovers changed it to “ ’Twas the 
Night Before Christmas.” 

In this poem Santa Claus was for the first time introduced to 
the children of America with the form and the features and the 
characteristics by which he is known today. Here for the first 
time they were told exactly how he looked and what kind of a 
chap he was: 

“His eyes—how they twinkled; his dimples, how merry! 
His cheeks were like roses, his nose like a cherry! 
His droll little mouth was drawn up like a bow 
And the beard of his chin was as white as the snow.” 


Since then every child has been able to picture in his mind the 
jolly old fellow who comes clattering over the roof with his eight 
tiny reindeer, scattering joy and gladness and gifts. Though the 
author of the poem gave his life to books and learning and literary 
work, he is remembered only by the 
lines which gave us Santa Claus. 


T is told that once upon a time St. 

Nicholas wanted to help a poor but 
proud nobleman, and climbing to the 
roof of the man’s home dropped some 
coins down the chimney. The coins 
happened to light in the man’s stockings, 
which he had hung by the fireplace to 
dry. The gift was considered by the 
nobleman to be of supernatural origin, 
and, naturally, others took up the custom 
of hanging stockings by the fireplace. 
From this, supposedly, developed the 
tradition that Santa Claus comes down 
the chimney to bring his gifts to the 
inmates of the house. 





Hoa has been popular for decorations since the time of the 
Druids. It is regarded as the special tree of the fairies, but 
there is a superstition that it is unlucky to take holly into the 
house before Christmas. The cradles of [Continued on page 65 
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Using the Soil Correctly 


By Hugh Hammond Bennett 








most of the states helping, has been studying and mapping 
Up to this time nothing had 
been done about the soil, even though the ancients knew that 
crops varied in yield and quality according to the nature of the land. 

Early experts working to improve crop varieties and farm 
They overlooked or under- 
They put their experiment 
stations at the most convenient places instead of on well-known 
Results from fertilizer tests 
were written into bulletins, and these were sent out to the farmers 


| JOR the last 20 years the United States Soil Survey, with 


the varied soils of the nation. 


methods gave little heed to soil. 
valued the influence of soil type. 


types of soil of important extent. 


of the state, usually without a 


eee! 


—ed 


trees grow, such as wet, black sand; droughty, deep sand; and 
productive sandy loam. 
other hand, the same name is often used for stiff, red clay on which 
nothing but pine trees will grow successfully. 
next to meaningless, for the same soil name might mean both 
water-logged sand and stiff upland clay. 

Under the system used by the United States Soil Survey soils phys! 
are classed as sand, fine sand, sandy loam, loam, clay loam, clay 
and so on; as red sand, black sand, yellow sand,.'red clay, black 
limey clay, and so on. 
are carefully considered, such as drainage; content of humus, 


In the Clay Hills of Mississippi, on the 


These names are 


Many other soil properties and conditions 


lime, alkali; presence of hard. 





word in regard to the type of 


pan, clay-pan, and _ grave 





soil on which the tests were 
made. 


Hit-or-Miss Advice 


Was this right? It was not. 
The results of the test plots 
simply dangled like a fish at 
the end of a line. No one 
knew to which part of the state 
they applied, and so the ad- 
vice went everywhere. If by 
chance it fitted the soil of some 
farms, very good; if it did not 
apply to other farms, or misled 
the operators—why, that was 
too bad. 

Costly analyses were made 
of soil samples taken at random 
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| FERTILIZER EXPERIMENT 
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Cotton on shallow, stony clay loam with bed-rock 
at depths of a few inches. Such land should never 
be used for anything but grass 


from tracts of land where the soil changed within short distances 
from sand to clay, or from slate land to sandstone land. Many of 
these analyses might as well never have been made, since they 
did not mean anything. Often the material was taken from differ- 
ent places and mixed in order to get a so-called ‘average sample.” 
If the tract of land were uniform, the sample would represent that 


particular tract, but such was not always the case. 


Analyses are still being made of samples taken to fixed depths, 
six inches, ten inches, or 14 inches, regardless of changes from the 
This method of sampling often does not 
The upper five inches of the 


surface downward. 
represent the true soil condition. 
soil may be sand and that beneath clay. 
Sand and clay are distinct and different 


Fertilizer tests at 
State College, Pa., 
are among the old- 
est in the world. 
The DeKalb soil is 
a common type in 
Pennsylvania 














beds; the acid or non-acid 
state of the soil; the lay of the 
land and other important soil 
conditions. All these things 
are described in the report that 
goes with the soil map whenit 
is sent to the farmer, experi 
ment station, and others in 
terested in the land. 





Orangeburg Sandy Loam 


For example, the Orangeburg 
sandy loam, which was first 
mapped in Orangeburg comm 
S. C., is described in the soil- 
survey report on the county 
partly as follows: 

“The surface soil of the 
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Cotton on well-drained, deep, friable clay. This 
soil produces without fertilizer one-half bale of 
cotton per acre, and some years a bale 


Orangeburg sandy loam consists of a gray to grayish-brown loamy 
sand, which grades into a yellowish or reddish-yellow loamy san 
or light sandy loam at about six inches. 
beginning anywhere between ten and 15 inches, is a bright- 
friable sandy clay extending to a depth of three feet or more.’ 
“This type is distributed through the northern and westem 


The typical subs0 


parts of the county (the soil map shows the exact location of each 


tract of this and other types), the area of greatest extent reac 
north from Orangeburg ~ 

“This is one of the strongest soils in Orangeburg counts It 
is a soil suitable for a wide range of crops, but is at present p: ted 


most to the county line. 


principally to corn, cotton and oats. Cotton 
produces from one-half to one and oni 





things. 

But to get back to what the United 
States Soil Survey is doing—in brief, it is 
classifying our soils and mapping the 
surveyed areas to show where each type 
occurs. 


Soil Names Mean Nothing 


Local soil names have long been in use, but 
usually they have been too general and too 
changeable from place to place. ‘Piney 


woods land” in Southeastern Georgia, for 
instance, refers to any one of numerous and 
ifferent soil types upon which pine 





widely: 


tests were made. 


of the state. 


One reason why some of the early 
fertilizer tests were misleading is be- 
cause the folks in charge paid no atten- 
tion to the kind of soil on which the 
The practises which 
gave best results on the test fields failed 
on soil of another type in another part 
In this article Mr. 
Bennett tells how the United States 
Soil Survey is making it possible to 
avoid such mistakes. Other articles by 
Mr. Bennett will follow. 


bales per acre. Corn and oats do 
On small areas alfalfa is doing very We 
Vetch and crimson clover are grown with 
varying degrees of success. Large yields of 
cowpea hay are obtained. The farmers who 
practise deep plowing in the preparation 0 
the seed-bed for all crops have found # 
very effective in increasing yields,” 
“This soil is well suited to the y 
of cantaloupes.” The bulletin also gv@ 
fertilizer practises. sa 
In a similar way each of 26 other soils 
mapped in that county is described. 
other types vary [Continued on page 50 
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IT ales of the White 


House 
By Uthat Vincent Wilcox 




















always been an agreeable place in which to live, for the 

Government of the nation is a capricious and inconsiderate 
jndlord. The President and his wife have sometimes suffered 

ically, as well as mentally, from the neglect of the statesmen 
o Capitol Hill. 

Mrs. Abigail Adams, the first President’s wife to live in the 
fyecutive Mansion, sat at one of the south windows where she 
guid watch the ships coming and going on the Potomac River, 
gd wrote to her daughter in New England: 

“Although surrounded by forests, can you believe it, wood is 
yt to be had because people can not be found to cut it and cart it. 
4 few cords only 


Ts President’s House (and so it was known at first) has not 


that she had come into a new country, foresaw that the building 
would improve, and she cautioned her daughter: ‘You must 
keep all this to yourself, and when asked how I like it, say that 
I write you the situation is beautiful, which is true.’’ And later 
she added: ‘The President’s House was built to be looked at by 
visitors and strangers.” 


LONG a few years later a member of Congress said that he 
had seen the “gorgeously furnished East Room,’ and created 
quite a bit of a sensation in those days; but it was presently dis- 
covered that this same great room contained only three marble- 
topped tables and about $50 worth of furniture, and the sperm 
candles that dripped 
were held in their 





lave we been able to 





tain to secure us 
fom daily ague. To 
ssist us in this great 
astle, bells are en- 
frely wanting. We 
ave not the least 
face, yard, or other 
sonvenience without, 
md the great unfur- 
tished audience room 
I make a drying 
nom of to hang up 
the clothes in. We 
lave indeed come 
into a new country.” 
It is the splendid 
fast Room to which 
Mrs. Adams referred. 
In 1800 the White 











places by nails! 

In time the White 
House gradually ac- 
quired more furni- 
ture and greater dig- 
nity, both within and 
without. Every room 
of the White House 
abounds in history. 
The big oak-paneled 
dining-room of state 
knows dinners of the 
homely sort that Jef- 
ferson gave, when 
the Washington vil- 
lage butcher brought 
along his son because 
he heard there was 
to be an extra place 
at the table; of the 











House was an iso- 
lted structure in a 
muddy wood, with- 
wt a sheltered entrance, without fences, without lawns. There 
was a plain chimney on each of the front corners, and two more 
Marer the center. A straight, narrow path ran from the mud 
tid slush of Pennsylvania Avenue to the very unpretentious front 
or, The surface-drainage water from the east flowed in a muddy 

tk that almost encircled the house. The grounds were an 
Wergrown waste. 


YUCH was the early aspect of the gleaming white building of 
ay, in its pleasant park. Indoors the inventive genius of 


riod could provide no more convenient lighting system than 

es, which dropped their melted wax indiscriminately on the 
shoulders of fair ladies of Washington’s high society and 
thesatin coats of their dancing partners. 
But even Mrs. Adams, while feeling 


The White House as it was in 1834. Taken from an old print 


picturesque kind like 
one given more than 
a century ago to the Ambassador of Tunis, who was aggrieved 
because every one would not withdraw while he smoked his pipe, 
though his secretary showed his good-will by ceremoniously kissing 
the ladies present; of the bizarre kind given by Theodore Roosevelt 
to cowpunchers, ex-prize-fighters, and distinguished men of letters, 
not to mention the famous one with Booker T. Washington as a 
guest; and many memorable banquets like those to Marshal 
Joffre and Arthur James Balfour, when the china set of 1,500 
pieces, and the famous cut glass, every piece of which is engraved 
with the coat of arms of the United States, were used. 


T the time when the Madisons were occupants it is interesting 
to read of the etiquette of that day, as given in a letter of the 
wife of a southern editor: “It is customary 

on whatever occasion to advance to the 





upper end of the room where you make 














obeisance to Mrs. Madison, curtsey to His 
Highness, and be seated; after this ceremony, 
you are at liberty to amuse yourself as at 
any party. Comment on the quality of the 
wine formed the chief topic after the removal 
of the cloth, and during dessert, at which, by 
the way, no pastry is countenanced.”’ 

The last line of that letter suggests for the 
Madisons a family taboo, as other incidents 
suggested various fixed habits and customs. 
The Madisons didn’t like pastry, and John 
Quincy Adams believed in going to bed 
promptly, affairs of state never permitting 
the rule to be broken. Going to bed promptly 
at ten o’clock was a matter of principle with 











him, and getting up early, too. In the 
summer-time he would awaken his son at 
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An unusual view of the roof of the White House, showing the 
ghtning rods and protectors—the most efficient ever known 





One of the hinged 
flagpoles on the roof 
of the White House, 
installed during the 


- World War to carry 


the flags of all the 
Allies. A block-and- 
tackle pulls them to 
the erect position 


when needed 


four o’clock, and the two of them would slip 
down the back way from the White House to 
the Potomac for an hour’s swim, while Mrs. 
Adams superintended the preparation of 
breakfast. 


bE this act of parental family care and 
healthful living didn’t save President 
Adams from being accounted too aristocratic 
for those days. Andrew Jackson was a horse 
of a very different color. At his inauguration, 
after being sworn in [Continued on page 34 
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Father Loses and Wins 


HE World Series is two months gone. The last of the football 
games are being played. 

But one big event remains—the Christmas game—in which, 
no matter who wins, father always loses. And yet perhaps gains 
more than he loses, in the light of happy eyes around the Christ- 
mas tree. 


Labor Unions and Farm Children 


S we understand it, the basic policy of the American Federation 
of Labor is to have its own members work as little as possible, 
and not to let anybody else work at all. 

The inherent falsity and viciousness of such a doctrine are so 
plain to most people that Messrs. Witt1am Green, Matr Wo tt, 
Freeze ’EM Lewis and their cohorts will never get anywhere 
with it, and we need say little about it. 

The Federation does, however, make one application of its 
principles that is more than 


we must buy total $1,010, we certainly need a “better” price, 
But suppose our selling price goes down to $950, while the prices 
of other things drop to $900; we get a lower price, to be sure, but 
nevertheless it is a better price than we had before. 

All this is elementary stuff, of course. But it is worth while 
to remind ourselves of the fact, because so many farmers fail 
to realize that such things as union wage-scales, strikes, hours of 
labor, interest rates, and tariff duties can and do make farm. 
product selling-prices ‘‘better’’ or ‘‘worse,’’ when the prices them- 
selves do not move a single cent up or down. 


Hints to Chain-Letter Writers 


W2 have just pitched another chain letter into the waste. 
basket—the kind, you know, that says that if you pass it on 
you will receive a great happiness after seven days, and some 
thing dreadful will happen to you if you don’t. 
We get lots of them. All editors do. All editors pitch all 
chain letters immediately into their waste-baskets. 
If editors as a class suffer any 





usually mischievous; namely, its 
support of the dead Child Labor 
Amendment, and its intention 
of keeping the amendment be- 
fore the state legislatures. ‘The 
fight will go on,” said President 
GREEN at the recent Federation 
Convention, “as long as we live 
and through the succeeding gen- 
erations until the children of the 
nation are saved.” 

“To say,” hesaid, “that if 
this amendment is adopted it 
will give Congress the power to 
come into the home and regulate 
the lives of people, is vicious, in- 
defensible propaganda.” 

And again, ‘It isthe opposition 
of the farmers, who have been 
deceived by propaganda, that 
we must meet and overcome.” 

It is unnecessary, perhaps, to 
analyze this bunk at length, and 
show who is telling the truth and 
who is spreading propaganda. 

But we can not refrain from 
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more or worse calamities, in con- 
sequence, than other people, it 
is news to us. The only real 
calamity that generally follows 
is the arrival of another chain 
letter. 


The Last Big Saving 
at Washington 


HE one spot where the en- 

ergetic pressure of farmers 
and taxpayers in general could 
avail to save vast sums of 
money, is the reorganization and 
regrouping of the departments, 
boards, bureaus, and commis- 
sions at Washington. 

The story of their wastes, over- 
lappings and duplications is an 
old one, well known to Congress 
and to the country. 

The reorganization is opposed 
only by the civil-service employ- 
ees, who naturally hate to lose 
their jobs, and by Congressmen, 


= 








pointing out that Mr. GrEEN’s 
idea of ‘‘saving” ourfarm children 
is to hand over control of them, 
up to 18 years, to an inefficient and extravagant Washington 
bureau, under absolute control of a Congress that can be scared 
out of its seven wits, as has been shown, by the bullying of union- 
labor leaders. 

It is from such a calamity that the good sense of the farmers of 
the nation has so far preserved us. We shall do what we can to 
see that Mr. Green and his “‘succeeding generations” are per- 
manently unequal to the task of becoming the real bosses of farm 
children. 


Something About “Better” Prices 


HE demand of The Farm Journal for “Better Prices for Farm 

Products” is almost as well known as our declaration that 
every capable farmer is entitled to “A Good Living and 10%” on 
the investment in the farm. 

Thoughtful readers will easily understand, however, that 
“better” prices are not necessarily “higher” prices. A higher 
price for a crop usually is a better price, but not always. It depends 
on what is happening at the same moment, if anything, to the 
prices of other commodities, and to rent, interest, taxes, insur- 
ance, and labor. 

In other words, when we say a “better” price, we mean a 
“better relative” price—a price that will enable a farmer to buy 
more goods and services than he did before. 

Thus if the price of what we sell is $1,000, and the prices of things 


Having a lot of fun with our money 


who have the cold shivers when 
they think of losing the political 
power those jobs supply. 

Saving of the millions of dollars of tax money now lost 
through this leak could be forced promptly, nevertheless, if the 
agricultural paddle were applied smartly to the congressional 
pants. 4 


A Show-Down on Reclamation 


ECRETARY of the Interior Dr. Husert Worx commands 

admiration for what STEVENSON calls “auld, cauld, dour, 
deidly courage.’ He has dared to tell the arid states that gov- 
ernment reclamation and irrigation is largely a failure, and that 
drastic changes must be made. 

On another page Grorce M. Rommet contributes a clear state- 
ment of the situation, which shows, among other things, that 4 
paternal Government is bound to make the same sorry mess of 
farming operations that it does of everything else outside 1ts 
own field. 

The Reclamation Service has done the best it could. Dr. 
Worx and Commissioner Mzap are not to be blamed. But the 
taxation of farmers in farming territory, to supply funds to sub- 
sidize bankrupt irrigation projects, should tease. 

We have enough farms, enough farmers, and enough farm 
products. If state governments or private enterprise want to 
increase the totals by the expenditure of their own money, they 
have a perfect right to do so. But farmers in competitive areas 
should not be forced to contribute. 
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Washington Comes to Life Again 


By Frederic William Wile 

















gladdening the hearts of its friends, Congress will be on 

its job again. Those shadows which precede coming events 
indicate that the impending session will be uncommonly lively. 
Tomahawks, knives and axes are being sharpened in a variety 
of quarters, and the mud batteries are storing up ammunition. 

Nothing so ill-smelling as oil is likely to offend the national 
nostrils this winter, but there will be trouble and ruction galore 
in other directions. The Vermont farm boy’s Administration will 
be under fire from the word go. 

The year preceding a Congressional election is always an open 
season for ruthless politics, and the months immediately ahead 
of Washington will be no exception to the rule. Both parties 
will spar for advantage, and are not likely to care whether any- 
body hits below the belt. 


eeincs 


GRICULTURE, according to immemorial rule, will be well 
and promptly to the front on Capitol Hill. The Administra- 
tion is expected to concentrate, as far as ‘‘farm relief” is con- 
cerned, on the plan to establish a $250,000 co-operative marketing 
division in the Department of Agriculture. This is the project 
recommended by the President’s Agricultural Conference earlier 
in the year. I gather that the rural world, as represented by its 
authorized spokesmen in Washington, is not throwing any con- 
niption fits of joy over the proposition. Even the ‘‘co-ops’” them- 
ees are reported to be devoid of enthusiasm for it. If the 
Administration remains backward about coming forward with 
more tangible things in the farmers’ interest, many Representatives 
in Congress will undoubtedly be quoting Scripture and talking 
about the folks who asked for bread and got stones, as of yore. 


B: the time the Christmas number of The Farm Journal is 


cNARY-HAUGEN talk will bob up in Washington before 

the session is very old, as sure as anything can be. There are 
those close to the Coolidge throne who think that the export cor- 
— proposition died beyond redemption, never to be heard 
of again. 

They are undoubtedly making the wish father to the thought. 
The old scheme as such may not be revived, but something to 
take its place is certain to be suggested, and even demanded. 

Tariff revision may be its name. This writer knows that in 
Republican stand-pat quarters there is something approaching 
genuine alarm over the strong probability that agriculture will 
get solidly behind the proposal for ‘a balanced tariff.” That 
may be one of the reasons why the Republican leaders are making 
8 to-do over the benefits of Protection to the Democratic indus- 
trial South. The G.O.P. may be planning to bolster up the high- 
tariff wall, as against defections in 


perhaps, will be to shield her distinguished youngster from falling 
a premature victim to the snares of Cupid. He becomes No. 4 
among Senate bachelors. Hale, of Maine; Dill, of Washington; 
and McKellar, of Tennessee, are the others. 






wie ane Ls FO 

“TYUCKING BILL” Jardine, full-back on the Utah Agricultural 

College football team of 1904, went west on November 14 
to see Kansas State Agricultural College play its annual big game 
with the University of Nebraska at Manhattan. The Secretary 
of Agriculture not only wanted to revisit the campus from which 
President Coolidge drafted him into the Cabinet, but indulge 
in his favorite pastime of rooting at a gridiron contest. 

They do say that Jardine was a mighty football warrior, with 
his 165 pounds of lean, fleet flesh stretching five feet ten inches 
into space. He brought to Utah Agricultural College the brawn 
acquired during four years of cow-herding and broncho-busting 
in the Big Hole country. 






“NAL” COOLIDGE expects this year to spend the happiest of 

all his three winters in the White House, because his father, 
Colonel John C. Coolidge, is going to live there. The President 
was afraid that the rigors of the Vermont winter might prove too 
much for the Colonel, following the latter’s spell of illness last 
summer, so son and father are going to pass the long evenings 
together, as they used to do 30 years ago, long before ‘‘Cal” had 
any idea of being the boss of the biggest republic on earth. 

There is far more than the usual filial relationship between the 
President and his dad. The son always has had profound respect 
for the old gentleman’s wisdom and, on one public occasion in 
Washington, attributed his own success in life to that fact. 

How the Colonel will weather the gale of functions and for- 
malities at the White House remains to be seen. He was down 
last year for a spell, and ceremonial got on his homespun nerves. 


ENATOR BORAH’S conduct in Congress, especially his attitude 
toward Mr. Coolidge and administration measures generally, 
will be one of the things on which the public gaze will be concen- 
trated, too. As Herbert Hoover is the strong man of the Cabinet, 
William E. Borah is undoubtedly the strong man of Congress. 
As chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
the Idahoan is, of course, dominant in the field of our inter- 
national affairs. He doesn’t see eye to eye with President Coolidge 
and Secretary Kellogg on many things. On the first big foreign 
affair to come before the Senate—the World Court—Borah will be 
anti-Administration up to the hilt. 








the West, with new props among 
Dixie manufacturers. 

Farm interests who wish to make 
political leaders, particularly the 
epublicans, thoroughly uncomfort- 
able and unhappy, can do it by 
bringing up the tariff question at 


time. 


VERYBODY will keep an eye 

on “Young Bob” LaFollette 
during the next few months. People 
are curious to see whether the Re- 
publican majority in the Senate will 
Visit upon the son the sins of the 
father, and bar “Young Bob” from 
committeeships and other caucus 
plums, as it did the late Senator 
in the last months of his life. But 
such rigor is unlikely. 
_ The new Senator, whom Wiscon- 
sin elected by so overwhelming a 
Vote, is keeping his own counsel. 





He will fight a lost cause. There are 
votes in plenty to approve American 
adherence to the Coutt. Debate 
is set for December 17. Borah and 
other irreconcilables will oppose. 
But before 1926 is very old, the res- 
olution will be passed. Coolidge 
will recommend passage vigorously 
in his forthcoming message. 


cnolbenc 


EDERAL taxes are coming down 
some more. That’s a foregone 
conclusion. Only question is, how 
far down, and in just what way 
they’re to be brought down, The 
political doctors disagree on those 
points with Secretary Mellon, but as 
all concerned are agreed on the major 
proposition that the Treasury can 
stand a gross tax cut of $300,000,000 
or more, the country is sure to benefit 
substantially, no matter which way 








He says he’ll have nothing to tell 
the world till he tells it from the 
floor: of the Upper House. His 
mother, the elder La Follette’s boon 
Companion and close political coun- 
selor, will keep house for ‘Young 
Bob’ and probably keep him in the 
straight and narrow progressive 
path, as well. 

One of Mrs, LaFollette’s jobs, 








the tax-bill cat jumps. 

Chairman Green, of the Ways and 
Means Committee, is holding contin- 
uous public hearings, and is hopeful 
that a bill will be ready for the Presi- 
- dent’s signature so early in 1926 that 
Uncle Sam’s sons and daughters will 
derive the full advantage of reduc- 
tion in rates by the time they have 











Ay, Yayo * is 
Uy Wheig! Aw ‘ 
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He never has hit ’em, and we guess he never will 


to pay next year’s taxes. 
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PART IV 


bi rn know Max,” Mrs. Buzby con- 

tinued in her low tones, ‘‘folks don’t 

always stop to think that there are 
only two lines into this village, and this 
wire has 20 people on it. Often at night, 
when I’m trying to reach Lucy to find out 
how the baby’s come along (he’s that puny, 
Max—enough to worry the life out of us), 
I have to wait a sight of a time to get the 
wire. And Max, it isn’t human to keep 
from listening in, now is it?”’ 

Max smiled his understanding and Mrs. 
Buzby gave a sigh of relief. “I see living in 
the city hasn’t spoiled you, Max. You 
always did know how folks felt. Well, as 
I was sayin’, many nights there’d be a man 
on the wire, talking to New York, and from 
his voice and things he said I got to thinking 





it was this fellow Folly’s marrying. And 
believe me, Max, some one ought to tell 
that girl about him, like I just tried to do. 
He’s no good.” 

“How do you mean, Mrs. Buzby? 
me everything.” 

“Max—lI’ve been thinking—do you care 
for Folly?—you know what I mean—would 
you marry her if you could?” 

“You know who I am,” Max replied 
slowly, “and you know Mr. Heminway.” 

“Know him—I surely do, and let me tell 
you this, his bark is lots worse than his 
bite! He loves that girl of his and he 
wouldn’t have harm come to her for any- 
thing; and I’ll tell you this, Max Ingham, if 
you don’t tell him about Watts I’m goin’ to, 
in time to stop the wedding, too!” 

“But Mrs. Buzby,’’ Max objected, “if 
you have charges to bring against Watts 
why haven’t you done so before?”’ 

“Because I’ve been so upset over the 
whole thing, Max. It’s terribly queer, I 
know, and doesn’t sound reasonable, . but 
there’s something familiar about that 
Meeker woman’s voice—but to save my 
soul I can’t get it straightened out—seems 
as if I’d known her sometime, somewhere. 


Tell 








It’s just about got me worried to death.” 

“Mrs. Buzby,” said Max, trying to keep 
his tone quite professional, ‘‘aren’t you 
letting your imagination run away with 
you, because you’ve taken a dislike to Mr. 
Watts? You are making a lot of insinua- 
tions, but really saying nothing. What kind 
of things has Watts really said?” 

“I’m trying to tell you. Of course I 
couldn’t find out, just listening in, but last 
Sunday I got Mr. Buzby to drive me over 
to his sister’s and I found a way to question 
her daughter Rose, who is on night duty 
at the long-distance office. At first Rose 
didn’t want to tell, said it was like to lose 
her her job, but when she understood it was 
Folly’s young man she felt real different 
and told a lot. Seems like Mrs. Meeker 
has something to do with somebody she 
calls Heminway’s Flapper and a man named 
Jewell. Rose said as far as she could see 
they were planning to skin Heminway. 
Anyway it’s all about prices and shorts and 
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friend, Mrs. Meeker” 


things like that, and Rose said anybody’d 
know it was a shady deal from the way the 
two talk. Perhaps I am a suspicious old 
woman, Max, and minding somebody else’s 
business, but Folly’s mother was my friend 
as long as she lived. There never was a 
sweeter soul, and I’m not going to set by 
and see her little girl sacrificed for the want 
of courage to speak my mind to her hus- 
band!” 


se RS. BUZBY,” Max said after careful 

thought, “I believe you have a real 
clue, but we must go slowly. The wedding 
is postponed until late afternoon, and I’m 
going to the Pier this morning. Mrs. 
Meeker is there; I met her yesterday. 
Suppose that I see her first? We can work 
out a better plan after I have more informa- 
tion. There is reason to think that this 
woman will play into my hands, because she 
is terribly worried just now about money.” 

“Then you know her?” Mrs. Buzby 
sighed with evident relief. 

“Yes, and if she’s what you think, Folly 
is not going to play second fiddle to her 
bow. Let me go now, and I’ll report to 
you at the first possible moment, and thank 
you,” he stopped to clasp the old woman’s 

and in his firm young one. “T’ll bless you 
as long as I live!’’ 

“Don’t be too modest, Max,’ she told 


**Folly,”” said Max, ‘‘there is Arnold’s 





him, her eyes misty, “the game is not over 
vet.” 

As Max drove back to Heminway’s got 
tage with Folly, the good old woman’s words 
weighed heavily upon his heart. What wag 
the truth about Mrs. Meeker? What hold 
had she upon the man Folly was to many 
in a few hours? 


hoe the way along the road Max did his 
best. to reassure Folly, trying to find 
explanations for Arnold’s very obnoxious 
curiosity, but his own heart was heg 
with foreboding. Each hour seemed & 
bring fresh proof of the man’s caer 
character, and yet Max’s hands were 

He could see nothing to do to prevent the 
catastrophe. 

A long and hazardous ride through wind 
and rain to the radio station only brought 
fresh disappointment. 

“I can’t even hear Providence, this 
morning,’ the young operator said. “The 
noise reminds me of the French battle 
fields.”’ 

They were forced to turn back, defeated. 
“Tf your father says the word I’ll drive 
to New York,’ Max said, “but it 
won’t help matters anyway, because 
we can be certain that Hardy is 
already moving heaven and earth to 
reach us.” 

“Max,” Folly declared, “I must 
talk to Arnold! We agreed not to 
see each other until we met in the 
church for the ceremony, but I’m 8 
upset over the things Mrs. ree 
said that I can’t walk up that ai 
until I know why he questioned her,” 

“Tf you feel that way, I think that 
we can drive to the Pier,’ Max said 
slowly. ‘It will take time, but we 
have nearly all day. Perhaps we'd 
better stop at the house and see your 
father first. Wouldn’t you like to 
tell him what has happened?” 

“No, for it would only worry him, 
and he has enough on his mind.” _. 

“Then we'll just report we cant 
use the air. Are you all right, Folly? 
You're not getting chilled through with 
this dampness, are you, dear?” 

“Perfectly all right, Max, and thank you. 
You’re so thoughtful!”’ ; 

“T only want to serve you,” Max replied 
quietly, “I think you know that.” 

““You’ve been a true friend to me, ane 
always, and since yesterday you’ve hel 
me so much. I’m not worth so much 
trouble!”’ 

“I’d devote the rest of my life to your 
happiness if you’d let me, Folly. Oh! my 
dear, isit toolate? Already you’re question- 
ing Watts’s motives. If the events of the 
day prove him the least bit unworthy, 
won’t you give me a chance?” ; 

“But, Max, what can I do now with the 
wedding only a few hours off?” 


HE conversation had broqes them to 
the cottage and Max and Folly h 
in to find Frederick Heminway ~~ 
piazza, his face strained and white. The 
few words that told of their defeated hops 
only intensified his haggardness. 
looked as if he had been seeing ghosts. 
Folly rushed to his side. rn 
“Daddy darling, please, please don 
worry so. I’m sure everything is perfectly 
right at the office. Why, think of the times 
you have been out of communication tore 
when we've been off fishing or hun 
You’re overwrought [Continued on page 61 
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If yéis baal 
eallh for Baby 


—all the money you now have—all 
the riches you ever dreamed of get- 
ting—would be spent freely andgladly. 

Doctors say that to keep Baby in 
glowing health—from the tips of his 
pink toes to the top of his curly little 
head—clean, sweet clothes are vitally 
important. 

Millions of mothers find that 
the splendid soap and dirt-loosening 
naptha in Fels-Naptha, give them 
just the extra washing help needed 


for keeping Baby’s things sweet and 
safely clean. 

Also for doing—more easily and 
more quickly —the whole family 
wash, for cleaning the dairy equip- 
ment, and for the general cleaning 
that mothers find necessary every day. 

Isn’t this extra help—for Baby’s 
sake and for your own—worth the 
penny more a week you pay for 
Fels-Naptha? It’s cheaper in the 
end, too—any way you figure it. 


-FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
© Fels & Co., Philadelphia 
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Your Balloon 


Tires 
need ALL THE AIR 


their makers recommend 


OU’LL get longer trouble- 

free service from your bal- 
loonsiftheyarealways properly 
inflated. Check them once 
or twice a week with a Schrader 
Balloon Tire Gauge. 

Sturdy, dependable, easy to 
carry, this gauge has the quali- 
ties that have made Schrader 
Gauges the standard for years. 
Sold by more than 100,000 
dealers throughout the world. 


A. Schrader’s Son, Inc., Brooklyn 
Chicago Toronto London 
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Reaching the Top with Sheep 


By Claude Harper 


IME and time again 
in the last few years 
I have visited Wilbur Miller’s farm 


in Whitley county, Ind., and I have always 
found him at the barn, in the pasture, or 
in one of the fields. No matter how hot 
or cold, or wet or dry the weather, I have 
always found him at work. That is the 
reason—that painstaking attention to de- 
tails—Wilbur has a seat in the front row 
among sheep folks. Three years ago he 
told me that he had handled over 30,000 
sheep in the feed-lot or breeding-pen. A 
decade ago, when prime fat wethers were 
in export demand, many a prime saddle 
or leg of mutton from his feed lots graced 
foreign tables. 

In the last few years Miller has turned 
his attention to the production of spring 
lambs. His lambs weigh close to 70 pounds 
when 100 days old, and it is no uncommon 
thing for them to top the market. 

I asked Wilbur his secret of getting 
such good results, and found that there 
really is no secret to it. Said he: 

“My lambs must grow rapidly from the 
time they are born in February and 
March until they go to market in June, if 
they are to reach a good market weight in 
that period. Lambs that grow rapidly 
must eat plenty, sleep a lot and exercise 
some. A lamb that does not have enough 
to eat seldom sleeps enough and a lamb 
that does not play seldom eats enough. A 
lamb that does not play usually stands with 
all four feet drawn together, back humped, 
and bleats and bleats. Such a lamb is not 
directing its best efforts toward rapid 
growth. Lambs that are going to average 
70 pounds on the market when 100 days 
old must possess the ability to hustle. 


“TN the first place a lamb must have 
vigorous parents. A strong sire and 
capacious mother are the lamb’s surety of 
power and vigor. A well-fed and well- 
bred, spirited mother feeds her lamb and 
protects him while his legs are still wobbly. 
“Around here we try to see that a lamb 
has full swing. The first 
two weeks of a lamb’s 


capacity increase. Feeds 
such as corn, oats, bran, 
and alfalfa become palatable and are de- 
manded in the ration of a lamb, if he is 
given an opportunity to acquire an ap- 
petite for them. Furthermore, corn, oats, 
hay and pasture push the lambs rapidly 
toward their goal, the market.” 

Lambing time is a strenuous period for 
Miller. Result, an average of 95 per cent 
of all lambs born go to market. The old 
lantern makes many trips to the barn 
during the lambing season. February and 
March are the months when the lambs 
arrive, and it takes a good shepherd to 
save 95 per cent of all lambs born during 
this period. 


ILLER buys good western ewes, 

preferably from Montana, Idaho or 
Oregon. Ewes two to four years old are 
best, says he, but older ones will raise a 
crop of good lambs and are often fat 
enough to go to market with the lambs. 
In fact, during the period of extremely 
high prices for sheep he used old ewes 
entirely, and when the depreciation in the 
sheep business came in 1920 his losses were 
small. By good care and feeding the death 
rate of these old ewes has not exceeded 7 
per cent, which is only a normal loss ‘of 
breeding sheep during a year. 

“The main reason for using western 
ewes is the fact they are reasonably free 
from internal parasites,’’ says Miller. “I 
never have any parasitic troubles. In 
mating the flock each year we flush the 
ewes by placing them on good luxuriant 
pastures and supplementing with a little 
grain consisting of corn and oats. By so 
doing the ewes gain in flesh, come in heat 
regularly and are more apt to settle in 
lamb at the first serving.”’ 

a eee 
Want a milk goat? The Stock Editor will 
tell you where to buy one. Or, you can 
write to the American Milk Goat Record 
Association, Vincennes, Ind., for names of 
breeders. Enclose stamp. 





life his feed consists of 
milk only. At the end 
of that period the little 
fellow begins casting 
about for something at 
which to nibble. He 
likes to imitate his 
mother. For the next 
two weeks, just to pass 
away the time, he nibbles 
a bit of oats, bran and 
alfalfa leaves in a place 
especially prepared for 
him, called a creep. This 
creep is so constructed as 
to let the lambs in but 
keep the mothers out. 














After a lamb is a month 
old his appetite and 


Buildings for a small farm flock need not be expensive 
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Prices slightly higher from the Rockies west, and in Canada. 
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Meeting ‘“‘Quarantine 37” 4 


By Edith Lyle Ragsdale 


a, 














WANT to tell the readers of this 
yaper what one man -has done to 
> meet the embargo on daffodils, 
tulips, narcissuses [too many esses— 
let’s use the Latin plural “narcissi’’— 
Editor|, etc. This man is 8. R. Haines, 
who lives in the little town of Tamaroa, 
tucked away in a corner of what is 
known as “Egypt,” in Southern Illinois. 
The fame of his flowers has become a 
tradition in Illinois. During the crest 
of the season, when his daily average is around 180,000 cut flowers, 
a steady procession of cars rolls through the farm gates. Visitors 
from far and near come, look, and exclaim at the size, fragrance 
and uniformity of the perfect blossoms. 

One day late in June I made a trip down state expressly to see 
for myself just what Mr. Haines was actually doing to avert the 
shortage of first-class, healthy bulbs. After a bit of phoning 
around (Mr. Haines is a very busy man, being a banker 
and merchant as well as florist), I located him and was 





en 


It was the largest order ever filled in the Middle West, jf 
not in the whole United States, by one man. The order called 
for 1,500,000 bulbs, and two freight-cars were needed to carry 
them. Just recently Mr. Haines received a communication from 
the firm in California. The dealer assured him that the narcigg 
purchased of him last year had given perfect results and that he 
was in the market again this year for another lot. 

Besides the California shipment Mr. Haines placed 100,000 bulbs 
in New York, and a like number in smaller lots throughout the 
United States. These shipments he could have doubled had he 
been engaged exclusively in the bulb business. 


Os time, as an experiment, Haines bought 100 high-priced 
bulbs from a Holland dealer. These he planted in a remote 
place, away from his original stock. Without exception, he told 
me, these bulbs proved inferior to his own American-grown bulbs, 
Given an impartial comparison he found his own stock produced 
as many as three to five times the amount of bloom, were much 

larger in size of bloom, and 





soon on my way to the farm. There, taking refuge from 
a sudden shower beneath the ample roof of one of the 
drying sheds, I listened to the story of how the pro- 
duction of millions of narcissus bulbs had actually been 
thrust upon him. For it was only by accident that 
Haines began his successful business of raising bulbs. 

“It was this way,” he 
began. ‘‘About 20 years 
ago I had to take over 
this farm. I didn’t really 
want it. The man offered 
me all the bulbs in the 
ground for $150, and I 
took them as part of the 
bargain. 

“When spring came I 
got interested in the early 
flowers — Easter flowers, 
folks around here called 
them. I had always been 
fond of flowers—mother 




















that at digging time the 
bulbs of the Holland stock 
were a mass of disease, 
He at once destroyed the 
lot and for years has used 
nothing but his own stock. 

Among the many’ va- 


rieties of this charming 
family of earl ring 
flowers I noted the follow. 
ing: Golden Spur, En- 
peror, Empress, Sir Wat- 
kins, Barrii Conspicuus, 
Princeps, Trumpet Major, 
Poeticus Ornatus, Poeti- 
cus Recurvus, Poeticus' 
Pheasant’s Eye, Victoria, 
Sulphur Phoenix and Alba 
Plena Oderata, a very 
beautiful double, white, 
scented variety. 

Some folks say that 








Mr. Haines and his bulb 


cellar 


At left, one corner of the 
drying shed 








always grew them—so I 
began studying up on 
what I had. I found they were narcissi of standard sorts. 

“It was almost five years after I bought the farm that I began 
propagating them in earnest. By that time they had grown into 
great clumps. These I divided and reset. 

“As time passed the farm became a mat of narcissi. Each 
season I cut and sold hundreds of thousands of blooms, but these 
had become merely a by-product. The real issue was bulbs. I 
wanted to excel in the production of home-grown stock.” 


LTHOUGH millions of bulbs have been dug and shipped from 
his farm, the flowers have grown so thriftily and multiplied 
so fast that Haines now owns and controls the largest individual 
narcissus holdings in the United States. Last year a seedsman 
near Los Angeles, Calif., wrote for quotations on narcissi. He had 
heard about the Illinois grower’s flowers, their wonderful size, 
fragrance and amazing reproductive characteristics. He was in 
the market for a quantity of bulbs for propagation purposes. 

While the deal was still in abeyance a stranger arrived in 
Tamaroa—just to visit the flower farm. Mr. Haines, who is a 
very affable and genial gentleman, showed his self-invited guest 
around the place. The conversation was all “‘bulbs.”’ After seeing 
the farm, the stranger divulged the fact that he was from the 
Department of Agriculture, and had come at the Los Angeles 
dealer’s request to investigate the quality, quantity and general 
condition of the bulbs. 

Then the “‘stranger’’ became enthusiastic. The farm, he said, 
was the largest one-man plant in the United States; the quality 
of the bulbs unsurpassed by those grown in Holland or elsewhere. 
For hours he tramped the fields, digging here and there, cutting 
into the bulbs, crosswise, lengthwise, this way and that, but never 
found a single instance of disease. Clumps 


neither the soil, climate 
nor labor conditions are 
adequate in the United States for the successful raising of narcissi; 
that it wouid be practically impossible to find enough acreage of 
a certain type to produce uniform flowers at blooming time; that 
the climatic conditions are not favorable for the perfect develop- 
ment of marketable blooms; that it requires skilled floriculturists 
of the Holland type (whatever that means) to propagate and grow 
narcissi successfully. 


ASKED Mr. Haines his candid opinion, based on almost & 

quarter of a century of actual experience, on these things. 

“Our soil here in lower Illinois is the best ever,” he said. “I 
tell you, bulbs just can’t keep from growing here. The soil is not 
particularly rich—just a heavy clay subsoil with a thin 
stick’ surface soil. But grow! No place on earth can produce’ 
better quality of bulbs; and as for acreage—there are enough 
acres here in the southern part of Illinois to raise countless 
baiins of the highest quality of bulbs, uniform blooming bulbs, 
at that. 

“As for climate—ours is as good for the production of first-class 
bulbs as Holland. Better, I believe, judging by the wealth of 
bloom, the size, the fragrance and the amazing way in which 
baie aaaieighy, together with the fact that our bulbs are perfectly 

ealthy. 

“As to labor, the idea that none but skilled Hollanders cal 
raise bulbs is bunk. All we do is plow the ground and put it 
condition suitable for ordinary root crops, plant the bulbs four t0 
six inches apart in rows, rows about twelve inches apart, cove 
them and let them grow. Any man who can raise onions 0 
potatoes can as easily grow narcissi, if he will pay attention to 
details of the business. No business will take care of itself. 

“When the blooms are harvested andthe 





were spaded up and divided. 
At the end of the investigation the 


foliage dies down we sow the fields to grass. 
At digging time bulbs are lifted, 








government expert said: “I tell you, 
Haines, your narcissi are world-beaters! 
I know every field in the United States— 
it is my. business to know—but you’ve got 
the finest stuff I’ve ever found. I’ve got 
to have a bunch of these bulbs for my 
own experimental gardens!’’ 

A few days later Mr. Haines received 
the order from the Los Angeles firm. 





Those of Our Folks who are interested 
in bulbs will be glad to know that the 
Secretary of Agriculture has called a con- 
ference for November 16 to reconsider 
“Quarantine 37” as it applies to narcissi 
and other bulbs. It is too early to tell 
the outcome, but we shall advise Our 
Folks later as to what is done.—Editor. 








to the drying sheds where they are placed 
in trays and ricked up so the air can have 
free circulation through them. We 
thousands of bulbs at a time. Whendty 
we store them in a vermin- and frostprod 
well-ventilated cellar until shipped out. 
It takes about 50 men and women | 
ing summer to handle the 20-acre narcisss 
farm, besides the tenant labor. ) 
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Ejasily-Made Christmas Gifts 














UGGESTIONS for gifts which 

are practical and pretty are 

always welcome, especially if 
they are easy tomake. The needle- 
avork shown here meets these re- 
quirements and will be especially 
welcome to the woman who is 
pressed for time. 

Buffet set No. 418—12 is worked 
on cream linen in French knots 
and lazy-daisy stitches, the flowers 
in blue, violet and pink, the leaves 
and stems in green; the dots repeat 
the colors in the flowers. The 
edges are finished with Cluny lace. 

No. 314—12 includes three hold- 
ers and a case made of tan linen, 
embroidered in red and_ white 
cross-stitch and bound with white. 
The lettering and the line across 
the top are first run with a line of 
white darning stitch, then over- 
whipped with red, taking a stitch 








be done in French knots, if desired, 
The refreshment set shown jn 
Fig. 3 is made of tan cotton crépe 
and includes a large square (3] 
inches, the width of the crépe) for 
the table and four doilies, twelve 
inches square. The edges are 
finished with a one-inch fringe and 
blue threads (one dark and one 
medium) run through as in linen 
handkerchiefs, one and _ one-half 
inches above the fringe. Combina- 
tions of thread and crépe can match 
the china. Orange and black on white 
crépe or white threads on blue, 
pink, green or yellow are pretty. 


HE “Mammy” pen-wiper (Fig. 

2) is made of a rubber nipple 
from baby’s bottle. A few stiches 
provide eyes, nose and mouth, the 
dress and turban are made of plaid 
gingham, the apron and _ kerchief 
are white. A few broom corns are 








under each darning stitch, but not 
into the fabric. 

The all-white embroidery on 
pillow-case No. 318—12 is done 

















Fig. 1 


in eyelets and satin stitch. Run a row of 
fine darning stitch around the eyelets, 
before over-whipping, and finish the hem 
with hand or machine hemstitching or a 
row of punch-work. 


HE pad to put under baby (see Fig. 1) is 

made of two 15-inch-square wash-cloths, 
with cross-stitched rosebuds worked in the 
corners. The wash-cloths are crocheted 
together with pink thread to form a bag, 
with an opening measuring nine inches at 
the top. A square of rubber sheeting, 
slipped into this bag, is fastened to the 
under-side with safety pins. The bag is 
tied at the top with tape. The flowers could 





No. 418—12 


The birds have flown away, 
The flowers have gone to sleep; 
And through the leafless trees 
The winds of winter sweep. 
But snowflakes dance about, 
And coasting time is here; 
And cold December days 
Will bring us Christmas cheer. 





fastened under the arm, and the 
petticoat is made of chamois. 
The pretty kimono shown in No. 

















No. 314—12 


4001—12 is made of Japanese crépe dec- 
orated with tuft work, the candlewick 
embroidery used on counterpanes. With a 
short embroidery needle having a large eye 
and with double floss, which comes for this 
work, take a short stitch under each dot, 
making long stitches between, just 4 























No. 318—12 


simple darning stitch with the small stitch 
under each dot in the embroidery pattern. 
Cutting the long stitch between the dots 
releases the threads, thus forming the 
tufts. Threads which are too long 
should be trimmed. Still another 





At left 
Fig. 2 


At right 
Fig. 3 




















method of doing this is to make the 
stitches one way, with single floss, 
then work over each stitch cross 
wise to the first one. When the 
garment is washed, the shrinking 
fastens the tufts in the fabric. 

The kimono is cut with seams on 
the shoulders and under the arms 
and can be furnished in rose, orchi 
or yellow Japanese crépe, stam 
for cutting line and embroidery. 
Floss can be furnished in pink, blue, 
yellow and white. 

For particulars, address Needle- 
work Editor, The Farm Journs 
een Square, Philadelphia, 

a. 
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Look for this label 
on the face of all 
Blabon’s Linoleum 











The charming color scheme 
of this room was inspired by 
the soft colorings of the 
Blabon Rug of genuine lino- 
leum in a striking Egyptian 
design—pattern 8093. 





Here is the living room of an average American 
farmhouse that shows how a room can be transformed 
with a little ingenuity. 

Over the old board floor was laid a Blabon Rug of 
genuine linoleum of gay design and bright colorings. 
On a comfortable old fireside chair was placed a 
cretonne slip-cover of black ground and _ brightly 
flowered design that repeated the beautiful soft color- 
ings of the rug. 

At the windows were hung plain simple curtains of yellow 
fibre silk to bring sunshine indoors during the long winter days. 

With pillows that also repeated the bright cheerful color tones, 
and the putty colored walls that also blended with the blue, tan, 
yellows and soft reds in the rug the whole effect was most inviting. 

Not only do Blabon Rugs form the foundation for many allur- 
ing color schemes, but being genuine linoleum with a burlap back 
they are built to stand hard wear. They are so easy to keep clean 
and bright that busy farm women certainly appreciate the saving 
in housework. Blabon Rugs are economical, too, because they 
last long. 

Ask for Blabon Rugs and Blabon’s Linoleum by name. They 
are sold by good home-furnishing and department stores. If your 
dealer hasn’t them, write us his name, and we will see that you 
are supplied. Folder showing patterns and colors of 20 Blabon 
Rugs, sent free upon request. 


The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 
Established 74 years 
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Hazel H. Adler, author 
of books on interior 
decoration, gives valu- 
able suggestions on har- 
monizing furniture and 
draperies with walls and 
floors, in our 36-page 
book, “Planning the 
Color Schemes for Your 
ome,” beautifully 
illustrated in full color. 
Sent anywhere in the 
United States upon 
receipt of 20 cents. 


Mo 


“BLAB ON RUGS 


of genuine linoleum 
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This is “*HUNCH” 


—one of the most famous 
characters in advertising his- 
tory. Recognized all over the 
world as the Prince Albert man. 
You can find his prototype in 
any town. He’s up on politics, 
baseball and horses, and has the 
real low-down on pipe tobacco, 
Name’s “HUNCH.” 


Play this 
hunch | 


and you 
can’t lose 


GET out that little old jimmy- 
pipe. Fill the bowl to the 
brim with Prince Albert and 
light up! Will you like it? 
Man, man! Does a kid like 
ice cream? Can a bullfrog 
dive? You bet you will like 
it, like you never liked any- 
thing before. 

Because, what a man’s 
smoke-appetite hankers for, 
Prince Albert’s got nothing 
else except! Yes, sir, you can 
bet your life on that. You'll 
fire-up right after breakfast 
and stay with it till the little 
stars wig-wag “Good night.” 


Never was a pipe tobacco 


PRINGE ALBERT 









like good old P.A. Cool and 
sweet and soothing, the smoke 
zooms up the stem, bowling 
over pet peeves and filling 
your system with a new kind 
of joy. And how kind it is 
to your tongue and throat. 
That’s because the Prince 
Albert process cuts out bite 
and parch ab-so-lute-ly! 


So, slip into top-speed and 
head for the nearest store 
where they hand out jimmy- 
pipe joy in tidy red tins. If 
you haven’t got a jimmy-pipe, 
get one now. Then borrow a 
match and you’re all set for 
a smoke experience! 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


© 1925, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


P.A. is sold everywhere in 
tidy red tins, pound and half- 
pound tin humidors, and 
pound crystal-glass humidors 
with sponge-moistener top. 
And always with every bit of 
bite and parch removed by 
the Prince Albert process. 





Look at the U. S. revenue 
stamp—there are TWO full 


ounces in every tin. 
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A Show-Down on Reclamation 
By George M. Rommel 








When Commissioner of Reclamation Mead says ‘‘Federal 
reclamation can not succeed unless it is divorced from poli- 
tics,’’ it is the same as saying that reclamation can not suc- 
ceed unless it is divorced from the Federal Government. 

Politics can no more be kept out of federal reclamation 
than politicians can be kept out of Congress. 

Follow this line of reasoning to the end, and you are 
forced to the conclusion that if farmers and other tax- 
payers in farming territory do not want to be taxed for all 
time to come to establish and subsidize bankrupt irriga- 
tion projects, the Federal Government must be made to 
turn over this field to state and private enterprise. 

We have had 23 years of sad experience, as Mr. Rom- 
mel’s article shows. Have we not learned a lesson in 
this time? 


N the year of our Lord 1902 Uncle Sam embarked upon a 

program of building great irrigation works from the proceeds 

of public-land sales. No similar move of national scope ever 
more quickly fired the public imagination. 

The instinct for land ownership in the heart of every normal 
man was stimulated by the thought of homesteads on land that 
the desert had held in its grasp for millions of years—brought 
into the sphere of civilization by the magic of water from the 
mountain snows—offering to settlers greater assurance of pro- 
duction than could be found on farms dependent on rainfall for 
their crops, with life in a climate that left nathing to be desired— 
the ideal of a farmer’s existence. 

It was a rosy picture. But it was not long before stories that 
were not at all rosy began to come from these reclaimed farms. 


Should Be Called ““Wrecklamation”’ 


By the time ten years had passed, settlers on the reclamation 
projects declared that they could not pay the instalments that 
the Government required for the cost of the reclamation works 


All photographs courtesy U. S. Bureau of Reclamation 


—the dams and canals. The original Reclamation Act gave water 
users ten years, without interest, to repay the construction charges. 

In 1914 Congress saw that it would be impossible to get pay- 
ment in ten years; so arrears and first cost were lumped together, 
a new start was made, and the repayment period set at 20 years 
from that date. 


The boom of war prices tided settlers over for a period. When 

















Deserted homestead—the Hondo project 


they faced deflation like all other farmers, conditions became 
worse than ever. The Secretary of the Interior himself, Dr. 
Hubert Work, talks publicly of the ‘federal reclamation wreck.” 

There is some evidence, to be sure, that at bottom irrigation 
agriculture is sound. Private projects like those promoted by the 
Mormon Church, the Greely District in Colorado, the irrigated 
regions of California, and government project in the Salt 
River Valley in Arizona and the Yakima project in Wash- 





ington, temper a little the pessimism that is sure to arise. 
What Has Been Done 


The Government has spent around $160,000,000 on its 
irrigation works. There are 26 projects in operation and 
one under construction. Farms to the number of 34,000 
have 1,175,000 acres in crops on the projects. A popu- 
lation of 143,000 resides on these farms, and 337,000 more 
people live in the towns that depend on them. The value 
of crops produced on 24 government reclamation projects 
in 1924 exceeded $66,000,000. 

Yet, on only one of the projects has as much as half of 
the cost of construction been repaid to the Government. 
Of the bills presented in 1924 for repayment of con- 
struction costs, only 46.6 per cent have been paid. On 
only two of the projects are these 1924 charges paid in 
full, and on two of them nothing has been paid. Only 
64.7 per cent of the construction charges assessed during 
the past five years have been paid; two projects have 
paid in full—the Salt River and the Rio Grande—and 
two have paid nothing for five years. 


Bankruptcy or Fraud 


It is bad enough that the projects have not been able to 
meet their annual construction instalments, but their 
failure to meet even the annual operation expenses means 
either deliberate intent to defraud the Government, or 
bankruptcy. Of the assessments for this purpose for 











Ranch four years after reclamation—Umatillo project 


1924, only 54.4 per cent are paid. The Salt River project, 
in the hands of its water users, Is [Continued on page 38 
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An every-night 


adventure of Burgess 


Radio Battertes 


‘Se of the reasons why 
you should always buy 


Burgess 


Radio Batteries is 


that the batteries used by air- 
mail pilots — battleships —ex- 
plorers—and the majority of 
recognized radio engineers— 
are evolved in the Burgess 
Laboratories and manufac- 


tured in 


These 


the Burgess factory. 


batteries are identi- 


cal with the batteries sold 
by your dealer and thousands 


of other 
where. 


Burcess BATTERY COMPANY 


good dealers every- 


GENERAL SALes Orrice: CHICAGO 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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Cheaper Power for Farms 
By R. U. Blasingame 








AST summer one of the Philadelphia 
newspapers, in its financial section, 
stated that ‘‘farm labor is more costly 


in relation to a unit of farm produce than 
ever before. By using machinery, the 
farmer not only cuts his own expenses and 
increases his own profits, but he rele: ases to 
industry a great number of workmen. 

This statement is borne out by cost records 
which have been kept in Lancaster county, 
Pa., since 1920, by a representative of the 
state college. 

In 1923 the cost of power and labor for 
producing dry corn amounted to 65 per cent 
of the total cost. This leaves 35 per cent to 


pay for interest, depreciation, insurance, 
taxes, fertilizer, marketing, seed—and get a 
profit. These records were kept on 116 


farms—enough to give a good cost average. 
Those costs are for ear corn. 


all the control levers in easy reach. Powerful 
serew devices are so arranged that he can 
adjust his disks while the tractor is in opera- 
tion, without taking his eye off the field, 
The hillside hitch for the plow is so arranged 
that he can reach back and throw his plow to 
any position. 


The Power Take-Off 


And the power take-off from the transmis- 
sion is a great improvement. On the grain- 
binder, a drive-rod extends from the trans- 
mission to the binder direct. One can run 


the binder mechanism without moving it 
along. This takes the strain from the bull- 
wheel. Also, when the ground is soft, there 


is no slippage, the binder will cut, and the 
bull-wheel does not dig up the grass crop in 
wheat, for the power for cutting and binding 





The cost of power and labor for 
producing silage corn, on the 
same 116 farms, was 55 per cent 
+a 10 per cent reduction for a 
crop where more machinery is 
applied. Besides, 


one handles 
tons of water in silage corn. The 
difference is a matter of em- 


ploying power-driven equipment. 
Variables and Constants 
The 


items such as taxes, in- 
terest, depreciation, seed, haul- 
ing to mi irket, insurance, fer- 
tilizer (if used), are fixed. These 
will vary to some extent, but not 
greatly. But the cost of power 
and labor are variables which 
can be reduced. In fact, they 
are about the only items which 
can be cut down. 

The experiment stations have 
spent the past 40 years improv- 
ing seed, working at fertility 
practises, etc. This has brought 
good results. But they seem to 
have overlooked the fact that 
the cost of production can be cut 
more by reducing the amount of 
labor, and by the use of some 
form of power which is cheaper 














and will do the work more 
quickly and just as efficiently. 

In the past five years Pennsyl- 
vania farmers have increased 
their ownership of tractors from about 5,000 
to about 20,000. And this period was known 
as one of depression in agriculture. All the 
time farmers were complaining, and they had 
a right, that they were hardly able to make 


ends meet. 


Wider Use of Tractors 


Illinois Bulletin 267, “Successful Thresh- 
ing-Ring Management,” states concisely 
what is going on in the Corn Belt: 

“Before 1915 practically all threshing in 
Illinois was done by custom outfits. Steam 
tractors were the main sources of power. In 
the more important small-grain growing 
sections of the state, farmers usually or- 
ganized threshing rings, and each ring hired 
a custom outfit to do the threshing for its 
members. 

“Since 1915 there has been a rapid in- 
crease in the number of small (two- and 
three-plow) gas tractors. These have been 
bought mainly for field work, but are also 
being used to some extent to pull small 
threshing machines. The 1920 census re- 
ports approximately 20,000 small gas tractors 
in Illinois, and it is certain that the number 
has increased materially since then. 

‘‘Along with this new source of power has 
come the more general use of the small 
threshing-machine. Many rings that for- 
merly hired large custom outfits, consisting 
of large threshing-machines and steam trac- 
tors, have been broken up and reorganized 
into smaller rings. The small ring usually 
buys a threshing-machine co-operatively, 
and hires one of its members, who owns a 
small gas tractor, to furnish the power.” 

The tractor has been made more versatile 
in the past few years. Machines are now 
made specially for the tractor. Take, for 
example, the disk-harrow. The operator has 


“This little tractor is all I need for cultivating,” 
says Sam Calvin. 


“It does the work fine”’ 


comes from the tractor transmission direct. 
The power take-off is used to. operate a 
corn-picker, too. Machinery has until re- 
cently been used only in producing ear corn— 
the husking was done by hand. Hand har- 
vesting is one of the places where cost of 
production mounts up. With a modern 
tractor and a corn-picker, one trip through 
the field completes the harvest job. The 
power take-off is invaluable to the introduc- 
tion and general use of this machine. P 
“Can you do without horses entirely?” is 
a question folks often ask. Certainly you 
can. Warren Anstock, Columbia county, Pa., 
has a large farm that for several years was 
rented to tenants. He became disgusted with 
this method and is now operating the farm 
himself entirely with a tractor. He raises 
grain and hay. After the crops are seeded, 
Anstock goes back to his home in Blooms- 
burg and waits until harvest is ready. He 
does all of his work with a tractor and says 
he would not change over to the old plan. 
Sam Calvin, near Altoona, Pa., has _or- 
chard, truck, and chickens; also raises hay 
and grain. Calvin says he has never found a 
job that he couldn’t do with a tractor. He 
uses a garden tractor for cultivating his small 
fruit and truck crops. He hasn’t had a team 
on his place for several years. 


Foreign Competition 


Foreign countries have been adapting power 
farming and machine methods very rapidly 
in the last few years. The annual report of 
one of the largest farm- machinery manu- 
facturers shows that, in 1924, half of their 
product was sold abroad. We must look out 
for this competition. Power farming in- 
telligently adapted will go a long way towa 

reducing power and labor costs and meeting 
the foreign competition which is on its way- 
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ODGE BROTHERS 


SPECIAL 


TYPE-B SEDAN 


Ruggedly built for hard work, yet 
smartly equipped, too, for special and 
family use. 


The steel body is finished in a lustrous 
black enamel that lasts for years. The 
seats are deep, wide and durably uphol- 
stered in genuine blue Spanish leather. 
Every item of special equipment is an 
integral part of the design—not an 
afterthought. 


A practical car, through and through. 


Ask your dealer about Dodge Brothers 
New Credit-Purchase Plan 
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A Sanitary Privy Vault 


By L. C. Hill 








r VHE ideal way to get rid of sewage in 
farm homes is to have a plumbing 
system and a septic tank. There are 

some cases, though, where a septic tank 

is out of the question, and that accounts 
for the all-too-common privy on farms 
and country schoolgrounds. And so long 
as folks go on building privies, why not 

build them so they will not be such a 

factor in spreading odors and disease 

germs? 

It is essential for the safe disposal of 
these wastes that they never be exposed 
so as to be accessible to flies, poultry, 
household pets, or livestock, if disease 
spreading is to be effectually prevented. 
Wastes should be deposited in waterproof 





the forms with wet sacks or burlap and 
keep wet for at least a week. Freshly 
poured concrete should never be exposed 
to the sun or hot winds if the utmost 
strength is to be expected. Proper curing 
will greatly increase the strength of the 
concrete. 


HE vault should be poured first, then 

the floor and seat. (The seat cover is 
wood.) Bolts are placed as shown to 
anchor the framework. The building may 
be metal lathed and stuccoed, or siding 
or shingles may be used. Cover the vault 
lid with roofing paper to prevent rain or 
surface water from entering the pit. It is 
a good plan to keep this lid locked, too. 
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It is easy for a man to lose 
sight of these facts. He can be- 
come so used to a saw that 
chatters and binds and hacks 
that he fails to realize what his 
poor saw costs him in lost time 


and hard work. 


Henry Disston’s Saw—made 
of Disston Steel by Disston- 
trained sawmakers—is the saw 
such a man ought to try. 


Then he will get balance that 
saves hand andarm. He will get 
the temper and spring and edge- 
holding that Disston Steel alone 
can give. 


Then he will know how a good 
saw cuts — how it helps him 
speed his work. 


Ask any hardware dealer why 
the Disston is ““The Saw Most 


Carpenters Use.” 


Henry Disston & Sons, INc. 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 


Send for the Disston 
Saw, Tool and File 
Book, free to farmers. 
Full of help and in- 
formation about hand, 
cross-cut, and other 
saws and tools Disston 
makes for farmers’ use. 








DISSTON 
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Above, section through the building at 
points B, B shown in the plan, upper right. 


Below, seat cover 
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containers that permit the contents to be 
removed easily when necessary. Hence it 
is essential that the privy vault be built 
of waterproof material, such as concrete, 
to prevent seepage of the liquid into nearby 
wells and cisterns. 


HE general practises employed in 

making concrete septic tanks apply 
equally well in the construction of a privy 
vault. The drawing clearly shows the 
method of building a concrete privy vault. 

A mixture of one part Portland cement, 
two parts sand and three parts gravel or 
crushed stone is recommended. As it 
requires approximately one cubic yard of 
concrete, it will require seven sacks of 
cement, 14 cubic feet of clean sand and 
20 cubic feet of pebbles or crushed stone, 
the latter to pass through a screen having 
three-fourth-inch openings, and not to 
contain a great deal of fine material. 

Use only enough water to produce a 
“quaky”’ mixture, and after pouring, cover 
































Above, plan of the building. Below, sec- 
tion through the building at points A, A in 
plan shown above 
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An iron staple for holding the lock can be 
set in the concrete. 

This type of privy is approved by most 
State Boards of Health and “is recom- 
mended for rural schools, churches, ete., 
as it meets with all state laws. 

[Editor’s Note: We do not sell blue 
prints, but will be glad to forward orders 
for blue-prints of the working drawings of ° 
this privy. Send 35 cents to Farmhouse 
Editor, The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, 
Pa., and be sure to say that you want 
blue-prints of the privy vault. Allow ten 
days to two weeks for the blue-prints to 
reach you.] 

pr ae 

Landlords can afford to buy sweet clover 
seed for tenants to sow with oats, Fra: 

Egli says. Frank says the sweet clover 
that is plowed under does the soil so much 
good that the price of the seed is more 
than offset. Will grow on alkali spots, 
too, he says; and he has had 20 years 


experience with the crop. 
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! Just the Thing 


for Christmas 


HE real spirit of Christmas—the 

sentiment of good will, love and 
thoughtfulness—is expressed in Cole- 
man Gifts. They provide Christmas 
cheer throughout the year. They are 
useful presents—practical, sensible, 
economical. 


The Coleman Quick-Lite Lamp 
is a real “‘home gift.”” To Mother es- 
pecially, it will be a great convenience 
and comfort. It means an abundance 
of soft, steady, eye-saving brilliance— 
more light than 20 old-style oil lamps. 
It means less work for her—no wicks 
to trim, no chimneys to clean, no daily 
filling. Every night it brings good 
cheer and happy contentment to all 
the family. 


Nothing will please ‘‘Dad’’ more than 
a Quick-Lite Lantern! It’s the all- 
purpose light for any night work, any 
place, in any weather. It’s storm- 
proof and insect-proof, and can’t spill 
fuel even if tipped over. 





























Ask Your Dealer to show 
you the Coleman Lamp 
and Lantern. If he is 
not supplied, write us and 
we will see that you are 
taken care of promptly. 
Use the coupon below. 
Address Dept. FJ 99. 


\ 





oi | —THE— 
| COLEMAN LAMP CO. 
! bs Branches: 


Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles 
Canadian Factory: 
Toronto, Ontario 
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TRIMO 


Buy Several Sizes 


NOW 


There isn’t a tool in your 
local hardware store that 
can possibly help you do 
so many repairs during 
the Winter asa TRIMO 
PIPE WRENCH. 


Carry one in your truck 
for bad-weather emer- 
gencies. TRIMO will 
help you fix a lot of 
things around the house. 
It’s always an excellent 
plan to lubricate and 
tighten up your farm 
equipment at this season 
—put this and countless 
other jobs up to PIPE 
WRENCHES. 


You'll find TRIMO’S 
Insert Jaw in the handle 
a great economy—the 
NUT GUARDS a big 
convenience and its 
STEEL Frame that 
WILL NOT BREAK 
a big safety and endur- 
ance feature. 


Eight STEEL handle 
sizes: 6, 8, 10, 14, 18, 
24, 36 and 48 inches. 
Four WOOD handle 
sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 14 
inches. Insist on 
TRIMO—accept NO 
OTHER. At all hard- 
ware and general stores. 


TRIMONT MFG. CO. 


Roxbury, Mass. 


America’s Leading Wrench Makers 
for Nearly 40 years. 
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Fresh Rhubarb in Winter 


By C. T. 


Gregory 








HERE are two ways to get fresh 
rhubarb in midwinter. One is to 
buy it at the produce store at a 
fancy price, and the other is to grow it 
yourself. Growing such a tender plant in 
winter does not require elaborate equip- 
ment, such as a greenhouse; it can be 
grown during the winter in any warm cel- 
lar. A box or a barrel for holding the 
roots is the only equipment needed. 
The most important factor in forcing 
rhubarb to produce in winter 





was made during the middle of January 
and every week thereafter till the middle 
of April we gathered from four to six 
pounds of tender, juicy stalks. 

Perhaps the most surprising feature of 
this cellar-grown rhubarb is its appetizing 
appearance. One would naturally think 
that plants grown in the dark would be 
bleached and spindly, but not so with 
rhubarb. The natural red color of the 
stalks is only accentuated, the stalks are 

large and crisp though the 





is the use of large, stocky 
roots. All the food stored 
in the many large, juicy 
stalks produced during the 
winter must come from the 
substance of the roots. The 
commercial rhubarb grower 
never plucks the stalks from 
plants that he is going to use 
for winter, since this only 
robs the roots of much needed 
strength. Let the plants 
grow undisturbed and they 
will repay you with an 
abundant crop in winter. It 
is best to use roots of two- 
vear-old or three-year-old 
plants, though this is not 
absolutely essential. 

During the latter part of 
October, or in November, or 
at least before the ground 
freezes, dig up one or two 
entire clumps of roots, using 
care to keep them as intact 
as is possible. Leave the 
clumps outdoors until after 
a light freeze, and then they can be trans- 
planted to a box or barrel in the cellar. 

Put a little soil or sand in the box and 
then pack the roots as closely as possible 
in a single layer on the soil. Sift dirt 
around the roots till they are completely 
covered and then thoroughly soak with 
water. No further care need be given 
except to sprinkle the roots with water 
about once a week; keep them moist but 
not dripping wet. 





LACE the rhubarb box or barrel in a 

dark corner if possible, but if not you 
can build a rough framework over the 
box and put an old carpet or some bags 
on top to keep out the light. I placed my 
containers against the rear wall of the 
cellar near the furnace and found these 
conditions very satisfactory. 

The roots will sprout in about a month, 
and within 60 days it will be possible to 
begin harvesting the crop. From five 
roots we harvested about 50 pounds of 
the finest kind of rhubarb during the dead 
of winter. The first picking of four pounds 





leaves are small and yellow, 
The whole strength of the 
roots goes into the stalks 
and not into the leaves, 
Furthermore, these  cellar- 
grown stalks are quite with- 
out the stringiness so com- 
mon in outdoor rhubarb. 
My experience has taught 
me that winter rhubarb can 
be grown with little effort, 
and will bring big returns. 





Valley Lilies While 
Snow Flies 


HY be content with 
lilies of the valley only 
part of the year—their own 
individual season? Quite 
by accident, I found they 
can be made to bloom in 
winter with very little extra 
botherment on our hands, 
We were about to move 
and I just couldn’t think of 
leaving all of ours behind. I dug a few 
plants from the frozen ground and filled a 



































Cover the frame with some burlap 


Why not have valley lilies for Christ- 
mas-table decoration? 


pasteboard box, thinking only of keeping 
them thus until we were settled again. 

A few days later, I had occasion to 
enter the room where they stood packed 
and waiting, and discovered wee green 
leaves popping up in that box. I imme- 
diately took them to the living-room and 
placed them in rather remote light. As 
the tender growth strengthened, I placed 
them nearer and nearer the light, until 
they enjoyed full direct sunlight. How 
graciously they responded. In such & 
short time they were shedding their new 
beauty and enchanting fragrance freely. 

I have since learned my success was due 
to the very fact that they had remained 
outdoors through severe freezing before 
being disturbed. G. 8. 
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Behind Montana’s offer of low priced farm- 
land stands this pledge of intelligent 
co-operation with new settlers 


By Alfred Atkinson 


PRESIDENT, MONTANA STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


MERICA soon will see the pass- 
ing of low priced farm land in 
the West. The opportunity for 
the man with small capital to 

obtain a farm which promises satisfac- 
tory profits and a good standard of living 
is an opportunity which is passing with 
each year. Montana has wide areas of 
low priced, unoccupied farming land 
which offers the opportunity of farm suc- 
cess. Montana is trying to settle this 
land in a conservative manner which will 
give the highest percentage of successful 
settlers. 


The State of Montana has a farming 
area of 36,000,000 acres—an agricultural 
area larger than the combined areas of 
Ohio and Massachusetts. This farming 
area is only slightly more than one-third 
of the entire state area, Montana being 
the third largest state of the Union with 
approximately 92,000,000 acres. In this 
36,000,000 acres of farming land there 
are many portions of unoccupied and low 
priced land which may be farmed profit- 
ably. 


Permanent Homes; Substantial 
Profits 


This farming land lies in the Northern 
Great Plains region, which includes all of 
eastern Montana, and in the valleys and 
foothills of the Rocky Mountains. In al- 
most 600 miles of length this state offers 
a wide variety of soil and climate. Some 
of the land cannot be farmed success- 
fully under present conditions and should 
not be settled, but other large areas of 
unoccupied land offer the possibility of 
permanent farm homes and substantial 
farm profits if farming be done under full 
knowledge of Montana conditions. 


The homeseeker cannot choose a farm 
wisely by the’ mere reading of an adver- 
tisement. Many of Montana’s dry land 
farms produce high yields of the finest 
premium wheat, a variety of other crops 
and fine live stock, while other land may 
not be capable of providing a fair living 
in any average year. ‘‘Dry land farm” 
has so wide a meaning that the new 
settler will do well to investigate thor- 
oughly before buying; there are enough 
favorable farm locations that the settler 
need not gamble. Montana’s irrigated 
farms yield fine returns of grain and for- 
age crops and are not subject to the 
annual variation in rainfall. 


Real Help for Settlers 


Chief among the agencies designed to 
assist new settlers as well as establish 


‘the Chicago Burlington & Quincy R.R. 


‘The Northern Pacific Ry: 
“The Great Northern Ry. 








Dr. Atkinson, who writes this 
article, is one of the leading 
agricultural authorities of the 
Northwest. From the position 
he occupies he views Montana 
and its future with the facts be- 
fore him. Permission to print 
his article has been obtained by 
the Burlington, Northern Pa- 
cific and Great Northern rail- 
roads and it is published by 
them in the interest of furnish- 
ing reliable information and 
sound advice to farmers who are 
considering this new land of op- 
portunity in the Pacific North- 
west. 


farmers in Montana are the State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, with its Extension 
Service and Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. In a period when new settlers are 
coming to these low priced farm lands in 
Montana this institution keenly realizes 
its opportunity to serve. The State De- 
partment of Agriculture and such or- 
ganizations as the Montana Bankers 
Association, Farm Bureau, Farmers’ 
Union and others are co-operating in a 
sane and conservative way with those 
other organizations that are getting de- 
sirable new settlers for desirable farm 
lands now unoccupied in Montana. The 
service of the State College, Extension 
Service and Experiment Station are avail- 
able to the new settler as soon as he has 
become placed on a Montana farm. 


The Montana State College of Agri- 
culture has for the past thirty-one years 
been training young men in the principles 
underlying successful agriculture under 
Montana conditions. There are now 
hundreds of these young men scattered 


throughout the state’s agricultural areas. 
Their scientific training and practical 
experience make them valuable friends 
and neighbors for the new settler in any 
community. 


Within the state are six agricultural 
experiment stations which are maintained 
under combined support of the state and 
federal governments. At the large home 
station at the college there are more than 
a thousand acres of land devoted to work 
with crops, soils and live stock, under 
both irrigated and dry land conditions. 
Five other stations, two of them distinct- 
ly dry land stations, are scattered well 
over the state to take advantage of all 
natural conditions of soil and climate, 


A Service for Success 


The Extension Service in Montana di- 
rects the work of twenty-four county 
agricultural agents in as many typically 
agricultural counties, six home demon- 
stration agents and fifteen specialists 
who work with the field representatives 
and farmers’ organizations. The co-oper- 
ation of these trained and experienced 
people has been pledged toward the suc- 
cess and happiness of new settlers in the 
same way that they have been serving 
the established farm and farm home in 
Montana for a number of years. New 
settlers in any agricultural county will 
first ask for the county agent, since from 
him they will learn the proper farming 
methods for any given locality. 


These state supported organizations 
are not engaged in the business of land 
settlement, their problem dealing wholly 
with the farmer on the land. They can- 
not pretend to promote the success of a 
farmer who has purchased land unfit for 
farming, nor can they help him toward 
success if he ignores the lesson of adapted 
agriculture in his new region. But these 
organizations do subscribe unreservedly 
to the statement that Montana today 
has wide areas of unoccupied agricultural 
land which may be purchased at a price 
comparatively low, and which may be 
farmed successfully by intelligent and 
practical farmers. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE 
BOOK ON MONTANA 


Tells all about farming in 
Montana, opportunities 
there and how to find them. 
Authentic and reliable — 
facts from the Montana 
State College of Agriculture 
and other authoritative 
sources. It’s free. Mail cou- 
pon today. 























Agricultural Bureau, Dept. 45-B, 
1402 Burlington Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Without cost to me please send me your booklet, 
“Wiontana for the Farmer’”’. 
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**Merry Christmas to all and to all a good LIGHT!” 










































Improved models meet 
every need for light—in- 
doors and out. There’s 
fan Eveready Flashlight 
for every purpose and 
purse, and an Eveready 
dealer nearby. For Christ- 
mas ... and forever... 
Eveready Flashlights! 


Evereaby throws consid- 
erable light on the great 
annual problem. Because 
everybody, from six to 
sixty, wants an Eveready 
Flashlight. As a gift, the 
Eveready Flashlight has 
no superior. Its cost is 
small, its service big. 
Evereadys are more hand- 
some today than ever. 
They have features found 
only on Eveready. Give 
Eveready Flashlights to 
everyone on your list. Save 
wandering and wondering. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NaTionaL Carson Co., Inc. 
New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., 
Limited Toronto, Ontario 


yy EVEREADY HOUR EVERY 
TUESDAY AT 9 P. M. 
Eastern Standard Time 
For real radio enjoyment, tune 
7 in the ‘‘Eveready Group.’”’ 
CX} Broadcast through stations— | 3» 
WEAF N.Y. WCAE Pitts’h 
WJAR Prov. WSAI Cinci. 
WTAG omen WWJ Detroit 
Jor. Minne. 
WF Phila. wcco St. P. | 
— WER BuffaloWOC Dypt. 
KSD St. Louis 





Eveready in Christmas clothes! 
4 special Christmas package for 
Eveready Fiashlights, holly-deco- 
rated, and providing a piace for 
the name of the recipient and the 
giver. Attractive. Time-saving. 
(No further wrapping needed.) 
Ask for the Eveready Christmas 

package. 














“ “ : 
New! Ring-hanger in the end-cap 
of Eveready Flashlights! A hinged 
metal ring for hanging up the 
flashlight when not in use. Ring 
snaps out of way when not hang- 
ing up. Only Eveready has this 

big convenience-jfeature. 






FLASH LIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 


~they last longer 

















Genuine “‘O. Ames”? Brand desiring to secure patents 
Shoveis—Spades—Scoops. wend’ re vo ag ond hag our free Guide 
Standard for 150 years—The Be gs to Get Your 
— cn AMES & 6 Be se 
Easton, 


SONS CORP. | RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 460, Washington, D. C. 









mneee 2 Wee =Pull Bis Stumpsy 
S Without Help or Horses . 


PT ae famous KIRSTIN ONE-MAN Stump Puller multiplies 
your stre rengts 992 times. Gives you power to pull big, green, 
or tap-rooted stumps. No help or horses needed—you can operate 
fit alone, because of the four speeds, double action lever, automatic 
take-up ‘and other KIRSTIN vam even oe ve 


SEND NO MONEY 


Prove our claims in your 
own stump field before 


eh ial Spear goarantes 7 StumpP ule 


. | easy 
a] TERMS 
























your protection. ‘ 
WRITE FOR REDUCED PRICES—EASY TERMS 

Use the rich, virgin soil under your stumps to grow bumper crops and {n- 

erease your farm income. Clear it of stu ~~ ony, cheap and safe as 50,000 

farmers have done in the past with KIRST N Stump Pullers. 


A. J. KIRSTIN CO. iSéknxsa Mic. 
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Pipe-Line Spraying 











TATIONARY spray plants are a sue- 

cess,’’ says a recent bulletin from Wash- 
ington Experiment Station. The bulletin 
gives plans for making the tanks, laying the 
pipe, placing the faucets, ete. 

The advantages of stationary tanks over 
the old style of spraying are listed as follows 
in the bulletin: 

1. It reduces the labor time of spraying 
to about one-half to two-thirds of that re- 
quired by portable outfits. 

2. Pump and e ngine troubles and the cost 
of breakage and repairs are greatly reduced, 
The jolting and racking of the me ichinery so 
common with the portable rigs are avoided. 

3. It makes spraying practically inde- 
pendent of irrigation work. The ditches are 
not disturbed by the spraying work, nor is 
the soil packed by the spray rig. 

4. As good spraying can be done and as 
good pest-control secured with the stationary 
sprayers as with the portable ones. The 
trees sprayed are as large as the average of 
those in the older orchards in the irrigated 
— 

The stationary outfit can be filled and 
the work started in a few minutes, thus en- 
abling the orchardist to take advantage of 
morning or evening hours,and avoid the 
high wind during the middle of the day. 

6. In orchards of ten acres and smaller, 
one man can do the spraying and tend the 
machinery. This eliminates the use of a 
team or tractor and the necessary driver. 

7. The cost of power in the form of gasoline 
is but little more than with the portable 
outfit. The cost of electric power, where 
available, does not differ greatly from the 
cost of gasoline power. 

8. Indications are that a good plant will 
last for 15 or more years. The owners expect 
the stationary plants to give cheaper, more 
dependable, and more satisf: uctory service 
for a period of five or more years than the 
portable outfits. 





Late-Keeping Apple 


Specimens of the Haralson apple kept in the 
storage cellar at University Farm, Minn., 
were examined June 16 and found to be 
firm, crisp, and juicy. The cellar in which 
the apples were stored is an ordinary dirt- 
bottom cellar without artificial refrigeration 
and is comparatively easy of duplication by 
any orchardist in Minnesota. 

The Haralson apple, originated at the 
fruit-breeding farm owned by the University 
of Minnesota, is a late-fall and early-winter 
apple of good. flavor and appearance. 

“Its pleasant flavor and crisp juiciness, 
together with the keeping qualities, make it a 
variety of much promise,’’ says W. 
Alderman, Minnesota Agricultural College. 





Phlox Varieties 


Three good white varieties are Mrs. Jenkins, 
Von Lassberg, Anton Buchner; also Miss 
Lingard, an early one. Among the fine red 
ones are Coquelicot, Geo. A. Strohlein, 4 
dazzling dark scarlet, and R. P. Struthers. 
This is a much softer ‘color, hard to describe, 
perhaps a rose-red. A very fine dark-red or 
crimson is Mme. Langier, and a beautiful 
bright-maroon is Sir Edwin Landseer. Its 
blossoms are not so large as many others, 
but it has a wonderful color. It is the phlox 
whose color carries farthest in the garden. 
Another strikingly handsome late variety 8 
Von Hochberg. Some salmon-pink ones are 
Elizabeth Campbell, a rather delicate sal- 
mon-pink and very pretty; Thor is more 
nearly a salmon-scarlet; and Rhinelander, 4 
very beautiful, brilliant salmon-pink. Some 
of the white phloxes with an eye or center are 
the old-fashioned Richard Wallace, fadeless 
and not often troubled by disease or insects; 
Bridesmaid, another old-fashioned one but 
good, the center a sort of pink, very pretty; 
and Europa, a more modern one with a large 
crimson center. For lavenders there are 
Antonin Mercie, Eugene Danzanvilliers, 
Maid Marion, one of the new ones. 

Two extremely good rose-pink phloxes até 








Pantheon and Rynstroom. Mrs. N.S. S. 
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There should be Christmas trees. But 
let them stand 
Deep rooted in the woodland and 
the lawn; 
So may they point to Christmas stars 
above, 
And bow before the wonder of the 
dawn. 
Down all the singing highways of the 
world, 
Confided to each wind and listening 
breeze, 
Will come their hymn of gratitude and 
joy— 
The mighty choir of growing Christ- 
mas trees. Ali 
ison Brown 











Orchard and Garden 


DON’T believe there is a red rasp- 

berry that can beat Latham. I set out an 
acre last year, and I don’t believe I ever saw 
a prettier stand of plants in my life. I first 
got a dozen plants and from them I have 
raised my own until I now have between 
three and four acres. I notice that if there is 
any falling down it is always the King, or 
some other berry, and not the Latham. So 
I dgn’t think there is a berry that can beat 
it in our locality at this time. : 

Minnesota. C. A. Preston. 


We have a co-operative association here, and 
I guess 99 per cent of all the berry raisers 
belong to it. All our berries are marketed 
through that association, and we have done 
everything in our power to cut expenses down 
until I think the last year or so it hasn’t cost 
us over 5 per cent—that is, for selling and 
hauling and everything. That is pretty small 
when you can get it down to 5 per cent. F. 


Ten gladioli which are most desirable, 
says Grace Crooks, Minnesota, are as fol- 
lows: Peace, pure white with claret blotch 
on throat. Mary Pickford, cream white. 
Golden Measure, large yellow. Pink Wonder, 
large pink. Mrs. Dr. Norton, soft pink 
shading to soft yellowish tint on throat. 
E. J. Shaylor, rose pink. Crimson Glow, 
glowing crimson in ‘olor. Herada, pure 
mauve. Anna Eberius, dark velvety purple. 
Purple Glory, deep velvety maroon. “Try a 
vase full of Anna Eberius, Herada and Peace 
and see what a glorious combination you 
have,’’ says Grace. 


“Sun-Drying Fruit,’’ Bulletin 388, Cali- 
fornia Experiment Station, Berkeley, Calif. 
Tells just how to do the work. Free, above 
address. 


A carload of Winesap apples from the 
Northwest were sold in Glasgow, Scotland, 
July 29, 1925. The apples had been put in 
storage at Yakima the fall before. They 
were wrapped in oiled paper. The apples 
reached Scotland (by way of New York) 
after the Australian and New Zealand fruit 
was off the market, and made a hit with the 
canny Scots. 


When planting soup beans, my mother 
found in them a small brown bean. Not 
wishing to have the soup beans mixed, she 
threw the brown bean over to the edge of 
the garden. The bean came up and on 
September 14 had 16 pods. When they were 
shelled out mother had 82 beans. We think 
82 beans from one is pretty hard to beat. 

M. E. B. 
















‘Mr. Bird: 
cabbages! Why can’t this farmer plant 
a crop of bird-seed, once in a while?” 
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VEN the airplane is now being experimented with to aid 
agriculture. Out west, the orange groves have been sprayed 
by the airplane. Down south, an airplane has successfully 

done the work of many ground dusting machines in applying 
| arsenate to kill the boll weevil in cotton. 


These are extreme signs of the times. They are not everyday 
farming methods, but they serve to remind us of the tremendous 
changes that are coming about in agriculture and that 








affect the prosperity of every man on his farm. 


The mechanical power age is here. The owners of close to a 
million farms are letting brains and power farming equipment take 
over the work of hired hands, horses, and limited horse-drawn tools. 
They are seeing to it that one man doubles and triples his day’s 
work. As a result, according to the Department of Agriculture, 
there were 109,000 fewer hired men on the farms in 1925 than in 
1924. Millions are saved to the farmers in wages; yet production 
is greater than ever before. Producing costs are reduced and extra 
profits are the reward of farmers who have become power farmers. 



















| 





McCormick-Deering machines seek always to be ahead of the times. It 
is the business of International Harvester inventors and engineers, trained in 
the field and helped by the experience of 94 years of farm equipment progress, 
to equip the farmer with time-and-labor-saving, yield-increasing, money- 
making farm machines. 










Today the McCormick-Deering dealers are providing the farmer with 2 
and 3-furrow plows, 2-row cultivators, 10-ft. binders, harvester-threshers to cut 
and thresh at one operation, pickers to pick and husk the standing corn, big- 
scale hay-harvesting tools, and a long list of other efficient machines bearing 
the old dependable name, ““McCormick-Deering.” 














These wonderful machines are made for tractor power. McCormick- 
Deering tractors have opened the way to great developments in modern farm- 
ing. They are not only perfected for drawbar and belt work but they have shown 
the way to power take-off operation by which the tractor engine runs the 
mechanism of field machines, relieving the bull wheel of its heavy load, doing 
away with slipping and clogging, and increasing eficiency. McCormick-Deering 
machines and power make the combination for profit. Together they will 
lead the way to prosperity during the new year, 1926. 













INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
( Incorporated) 






606 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 















PROFITABLE FARMING Starts at the Store 
of the McCORMICK-DEERING DEALER 
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UNION CARBIDE 


makes“Home, Sweet Home’ a farm reality 


INCE the earliest 

recorded history, in 
legend and song and 
prayer, man has always 
associated light with 
happiness. It is difficult 
to think of sorrow, of 
low spirits, of depression 
in gay sunshine. And at 
night in the warm, 
friendly, sun-like light 
of carbide gas, the cares 
of the day and the weari- 
ness that comes from la- 
bor are easily forgotten. 


It is not an idle boast 
that carbide light is man’s nearest 
approach to sunlight. It is a fact 
based on the careful investigation 
of scientists. Think what that 
means intermsof yourfarmhome. 
Sunlight on tap,at yourcall, ready 
to bring the rest, the relaxation, 
the genuine happiness that good 
light alone can bring. 


Carbide gas can also be a helper 
in your work. The chores in the 
farm buildings that must be done 
early and late, before and after the 
sun can lend its aid, are done 
more quickly and with greater 
comfort in the clear, safe light of 
carbide gas. The housework in the 
kitchen is less a chore when your 
shadow does not hide your work. 

Carbide gas is made in a simple gen- 
erator that feeds carbide into water and 


requires attention only a few times a 
year. Then the gas passes through small, 





ase _ 


concealed iron pipes to the burners in 
your home, your barn and other build- 
ings. 


Union Carbide, the hard crystalline 
material from which this wonderful gasis 
made, is supplied to you at factory prices 
direct from one of the 175 Union Carbide 
warehouses. There is one near you. 


The blue-and-gray steel drums—each 
containing 100 pounds of Union Carbide 
—are familiar sights at freight depots 
all over the world. They have come to 
be recognized as a symbol of Best Grade 
Carbide—Highest Gas Yield—Uniform 
Dependable Quality. 


Why not join the 400,000 happy users 
of carbide gas? Write for our interesting 
booklets on lighting, cooking andironing. 





UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 











a Carbide user. 





L 


30 East 42d Street, Dept. 103, New York, N.Y. 
Please send me, without obligation, information on UNION CARBIDE Lighting and 


Note: Every owner of a Carbide-gas Lighting and Cooking Plant 
should write us, so he will be kept advised of our lowest direct-to-con- 
sumer prices and nearest warehouse address, and his name placed on 
our mailing list for future helpful service. 


| Cooking. 
FE Sa Se ee eee 
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SHAW Garden Tractor 


HAS NEW CUTTER BAR 

Mows Grasses, Weeds, Lawns. Also 

Plows, Seeds, Cultivates, runs belt Cir- 
machinery. Easy and coeen te oper- | 
ate. Twospeed gear. 2 H-P. Motor. culars 
SHAW MFG. CO., Dept. F. J, Galesburg, Kans. Free 


Toy “Z” Engine 


This miniature Fairbanks-Morse “Z” 
Engine makes a dandy Christmas toy, paper 
weight, or ornament. Red, green and gilt, 
enamel! finish. You can spin the flywheels, 
Send 25 cents and the name and address of 
only one farmer who is thinking of buying 
an Engine, Water Plant, Light Plant, 
Windmill, Feed Grinder, Scales or yan 
Machine, and say which he wants. Toy 

be sent at once. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Manufacturers 


5000 Lawton Ave., Beloit, Wis. 















Wilson Feed. Mill 


For grinding corn on the ear, and small 
rain. Capacity 10 to 30 bu. an hour. 
to8H.P. Has special crusher which 

first breaks the ears of corn, which can 

be shoveled into the hopper. Also Bone 
and Shell Mills and Bone Cutters. Send 
today for catalog. 


Easton Eng. & Mach. Co. 


Successor to Wilson Bros. 
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Ne. 2% Dept. F Easton, Pa. 
SaTaLoa. > FARM WAGONS 







one ee eR High or low 
ai Ay  wheels—steel 
Ras or wood — wide 
s@ or narrow tires. 
Steel or 
wood wheels to fit any running 
ear. Wagon parts of all 
inds. Write today for free f 
Catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 
12 Elm St. Quincy, It. 














Who Has an Older 


Farm? 











HE picture of the Chadeayne home- 

stead in August Farm Journal brought 
several letters about farms that have been 
in the family for a long time. The Gar. 
land farm, Hampton, N. H.., is the oldest 
reported. O. Raymond Garland writes as 
follows: 

“The Garland farm in this town ranks 
toward the top of the list for long-owned 
family farms. The first Garland of this 


town settled here in 1653, and from that 
date the place has not passed from the 
Garlands. 

“Dana Garland now operates the farm, 
and a grandson recently born is of the 





The Garland homestead 


tenth generation on the place. Old papers 
and deeds are numerous; one of the most 
interesting ones is a commission as army 
officer dated prior to the Revolutionary 
War. The present house is the second one 
built on the farm. The barn, 84 feet long, 
was built in 1809.” 

Another old-timer is the Waller farm, 
near Bridgeport, Conn. W. E. Waller 
writes: 

“T own and have worked 50 acres in 
the town of Trumbull, since I was 15 
years old, 40 years ago. I have the 
original deed dated 1692. I also still live 
in a house on this farm which was built in 
1719. It is in very good repair and we 
live there the year round. This place has 
not been out of the family, although the 
family name has not remained the same. 
I have some very interesting curios from 
all over the world, as several of the family 
have been in the government service and 
traveled a great deal. 

“T have taken The Farm Journal for 
40 years, and still do. Beat that!” 


NOTHER is the Wheelock place, 

Shrewsbury, Mass. L. W. Wilgus 
writes regarding this farm: 

“Samuel Wheelock was the first settler 








The second homestead on the 
Spence farm 


of Shrewsbury, Mass. In 1720 he gave & 
deed for house and 80 acres to his son, 
Gershom, ‘In consideration of love, ood- 
will and affection I have and do have 
toward my dutiful son, Gershom 
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pass on the home farm. The property 


has descended by inheritance to the 
present owner, Henry N. Wheelock, who 
still farms the old place, at the age of 
74 years.” 

Here is another letter from W. D. 
Spence, Fairbury, Ill.: “Our home has 
been in the family 97 years. It was first 
settled by my great-grandfather, V. M. 
Darnall, who owned it until his death in 
1892; then my father owned it until his 
death, 1911. Just ten years before he 
died he built this home on the spot where 
the first log cabin was built in 1828. 
There were several tribes of Indians here 
at that time. 

“My great-grandfather was in the 
Black Hawk War, and a great-uncle was 
the first white baby born in this section 
of the country. He first saw the light in 
the old fort on the Macinau, built for the 
women and children to live in while the 
men were away from home pursuing the 
Indians. 

“What wonderful improvements in 100 
years! I wonder if there will be as great 
changes in the next 100 years.” 





New Honey Grader 


A grader has been perfected by the 
United States Bureau of Entomology, 
Washington, D. C., for determining 
quickly and accurately the color grade 
of any sample of honey. The active prin- 
ciple of this grader consists of a wedge- 
shaped vessel for containing the sample of 
honey to be graded; this, in turn, being 
compared with an inversely placed wedge 
of amber glass. The two wedges are 
viewed simultaneously through a. slit 
which permits light to pass through from 
the rear. When the color of the honey 
and that of the glass wedge match, the 
color grade of the honey is indicated on 
an appropriate scale calibrated with the 
standard commercial grades of extracted 
honey. These grades will be recommended 
as standard for the United States by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Eeonomies. The 
bureau will probably have these graders 
in its offices located in the principal 
honey-producing localities of the United 
States. 

The bee-culture laboratory, United 
States Bureau of Entomology, will deter- 
mine the color grade of any sample of 
honey free of charge. . A four-ounce 
sample of clean, well-strained honey in 
proper mailing tube is enough for ex- 
amination by the bureau. 





Care of Rope 


Some farmers buy rope by the full coil, 
and this is a good plan, as it can be 
bought at a saving; when a piece of rope 
Is needed it is at hand, and no time is 
lost in going to town for it. However, the 
rope should be stored in a clean, dry place 
where acid or other chemicals can not get 
on it. The slightest trace of some acids 
or chemicals will weaken and shorten the 
useful life of the best rope, and when a 
new rope fails in its work, for no appar- 
ently good reason, the maker or dealer is 
blamed. 

In unwinding rope from the full coil, 
lay the coil with the inside end nearest the 
floor. Then draw this inside end up 
through the center of the coil and measure 
off whatever amount is needed. If the 
coil has been properly reeled by the 
maker, this method has a tendency to 
throw the twist out and thus to prevent 
kinks. On the other hand, the usual 
practise of taking the rope from the out- 
side of the coil tends to throw the twist 
into the rope, so that if long lengths are 
removed, the kinks are a source of trouble. 
f only short pieces are taken off, either 
method is all right. Ed. Henry. 











FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY 
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The greatest 


automobile value 
at the price you 
want to pay 


OMEWHERE in the General Motors 

line is the new car you want at the 
price you want to pay. General Motors 
offers 46 models of cars. They include 
every open and closed body type. They 
range in price-at-the-factory from $525 
to $4485, as follows: 


CHEVROLET 
5 models—$ 525 to$ 775 


OLDSMOBILE 
6 models—$ 875 to $1115 


OAKLAND 
6 models—$ 975 to $1295 


BUICK 3 
16 models—$1125 to $1995 


CADILLAC 
13 models—$2995 to $4485 


These cars represent “the greatest value 
in automobile history.” Sweeping econ- 
omies, possible to an institution with 
the resources of General Motors, have 
been fully realized in the production 
and marketing of the new General 
Motors line. 


A further important saving is offered 
to time purchasers through the GU@AC 
Plan and its new and still lower rates. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Buick « CADILLAC + CHEVROLET * OAKLAND 
OLDSMOBILE + GMC TRUCKS 
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How much should 
a woman lift? 


“A pint is a pound the world 
around,’ andthe woman who 
carries from the well to the 
house the water needed for 
the average farm family lifts 





This trademark is a 
symbol of quality 
which you will find 
on little motors that 
pump water or run 
household machin- 
ery, and on the big 
motors that irrigate 
vast farm sections 
and turn the wheels 
of American indus- 
tries. 





several hundred pounds a day. 


A pump driven by a G-E 
motor will do this job for a few 
cents a week, where electric 
service is available. 


Farm surveys in a number of 
states show that the most 
used electric conveniences are 
those that make woman’s 
work easier. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 

























tached. Money - back 
backed by $10,000 bond. 


factory prices. 


HERTZLER & ZOOK CO. Box 32 


H.&Z.Wood Saws 


Lowest priced, most practical for 
farmers. Saws firewood, lumber, 
posts, ete. Ripping table can be at- 
uarantee— 
rite, FREE 


60 Acre Near-Village Farm 


Sacrificed for only"$450. Only 14 miles high school village 
wooded pasture with stream, fruit; 5-room cottage, goo 
cellar, barn. i 
Details page 4 Illustrated Catalog. Free. 

STROUT FARM AGENCY, 255-FB, 4th Ave., New York City 


takes it, part cash, $50 year on balance. 





CATALOG ail kinds saws, engines, 
feed mills, Ford & Fordson attach- 
ments, etc.—direct to you at lowest 
. H. & Z. Concrete 
Mixer—lowest priced witb Babbitt bearings. 
Belleville, Pa. 














Puts the OTTAWA 


Working For You 


Greatest LOG SAW Offer 


—I ever made. One man saws 15 cords a day—cas » 

Falls trees, saws limbs. Make big money. Use 4 H-P. Es. 

gine for other work. Saws faster than 10 men. Shi 

from Factory or nearest of 10 Branch Houses. Cash— 

Terms. Write for 30-Day Trial Offer and big FREE book. 

OTTAWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

991-w Wood Street, Ottawa, Kan. 
991-w Magee Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pomel 














ee e rt) 
“tow much will you earn this winter?” The 
answers that American Saw Mill owners are 
able to give to this question will surprise you. 
They hire men in winter when laborischeap, 
and keep their engines or tractors busy with 
profitable lumbering operations in their own 
and their neighbors’ wood lots. 
One ofour eight sizes of mills would suit your 
present power. Our free booklet tells how to 
start in this profitable winter time business. 


AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY Co, 
122 Main Street, Hackettstown, N. J. 


aw Mill 

















Tales of the White 
House 


Continued from page 11 











by Chief Justice Marshall, he proceeded to 
the White House with such an accompani- 
ment as has never been seen in Washington 
before or since. 

A woman of that time who was the Presj- 
dent’s invited guest wrote to a friend: “The 
President was pursued by a great concourse 
of people, riding, running, and striving to 
gain admission to the Executive Mansion, 
where it was understood that refreshments 
were to be distributed free. The people 
forced their way into the rooms along with 
the foreign ministers. China and glass to 
the amount of several thousand dollars were 
broken in the struggle to get at the ices and 
the cakes. Punch and other drinkables were 
carried out in tubs and buckets to them.” 

To drop in at the White House was quite 
the sociable thing to do, during the Jackson 
terms. Callers usually found the Chief 
Executive before an open fire, in an old loose 
coat doing duty as a smoking-jacket, puffing 
at along pipe with a bowl of red clay filled 
with home-cured tobacco. 


EF‘ JOD is never far from human thoughts, 
whether we be in or out of the White 
House, and many are the gifts of eatables 
that have come to the Presidents. 

A giant cheese was sent to Thomas Jeffer- 
son, with the admiring inscription, ‘‘The 
greatest cheese in America for the greatest 
man in America.”’ It was carried on a wagon 
that was drawn by a six-horse team. It 
lasted for more than a year, and was the 
piece de resistance of many a state dinner, and 
was partaken of by many notables. 

Cheeses avere favorite gifts in the early 
days of the nation—as much so, perhaps, as 
turkeys are now. Andrew Jackson, who 
received a whole hog from Kentucky and 
beef from New York, was sent a New England 
cheese which weighed a half-ton or more. 
A member of Congress who partook of one of 
the last dinners of Jackson when the cheese 
was served told that ‘‘the halls of the Capitol 
were perfumed with it, from the members 
who partook of it having carried away great 
masses in their coat pockets.” 


ODERN gifts to the President are not, 

as a rule, so odorous. The Blue Room 
contains the gold mantel-clock presented to 
Washington by Lafayette, who received it 
from Napoleon. In the Green Room is the 
Gobelin tapestry, framed in gold, which 
the Emperor of Austria gave Mrs. U. §&. 
Grant. Nearby is a lacquer gift of Japan, 
upon the occasion of the first visit to its 
ports by American ships. And there are 
many, many more. And there would be 
still more should the President accept the 
many gifts that manufacturers and others 
would like to press upon him. Most of these 
proffered gifts are refused, for obvious 
reasons. 

However, these gifts are not so binding in 
their influence as some of the traditions an 
customs. Mrs. Coolidge today follows the 
precedents of Mrs. Monroe, who made the 
rule that the First Lady of the Land need 
return no calls, nor must she be expected to 
make any. She and her dashing daughter, 
Mrs. Hay, also had a part in the decision 
that it was not proper for a President to call 
at a foreign embassy. The Monroes not only 
laid the foundations for Whi'e House social 
customs, but they began its furnishing, an 
evolutionary process which is more or less 
modified by every mistress of the mansion. 
In President Arthur’s time 24 wagon-loads 
of old furniture were sold at auction, i- 
cluding a rat-trap. This trap produced 
lively bidding, for it was the one that Presi- 
dent Lincoln used to catch the rodent that 
ruined his suit of clothes. 


OLUMES could be written of the 

oddities of this first house of the nation. 
It stands today as a combination of the 
personalities of 30 regimes, and the eccen- 
tricities of 68 Congresses. Whatever else 
may be said of it, this much can be stoutly 
affirmed, and’ is fully appreciated by the 
present occupant—that the White House 18 
purely the expression of the American 
Republic. There is nothing like it in the 
world. 
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Cutting Down the 


Farm ‘‘Overhead’’ 
By P. C. Grose 











thought and study to the overhead costs 
in our farm methods, and we have been able 
to reduce them a great deal. We began by 
classifying the amounts that we put back 
into the farm each year, that couldn’t be 
directly charged up to crops or stock. For 
instance, what we spent for fertilizer was not 
counted, as that would be charged against 
the crops. But there were the sums we 
spent for repairing or replacing fences, 
opening up inactive drains, repairing farm 
buildings, insurance costs, and all those 
little costs that come along each year to keep 
the equipment in shape. 

When we began our figuring, we found 
that our farm of 140 acres had 880 rods of 
line fences. Half of this had to be built and 
maintained by us, thus making 440 rods of 
line fence. A highway cuts through our 
farm, thereby adding 160 rods of highway 
fence. Our interior fences amounted to 560 
rods. This made a total of 1,160 rods of 
fence that we had to maintain. This may 
seem like a lot of fence for a 140-acre farm— 
and I'll admit we were a bit dumbfounded 
when we figured it up for the first time— 
but I think most farmers will be surprised 
when they sit down and figure the total 
investment they have in fences. A dollar a 
rod is a conservative estimate of the cost of 
fence, counting anchor posts, etc., and many 
farmers place it much higher, but at that low 
figure, we had $1,160 invested in fences of 
various kinds. 


O' late years we have been giving more 


Less Money in Fences 


Where land is pastured and fences are ex- 
posed to the ravages of stock, ten years is a 
pretty good life for a fence. But assuming 
that a fence lasted an average of ten years, 
that meant that we had an annual fence- 
replacement cost of $116. 

We began by rearranging our fields, 
making them larger and thereby reducing 
interior fences. At that time we had two 
lanes on the farm totaling a length of 160 
rods. After the rearrangement, we had re- 
duced this to 80 rods. Our interior fences 
now total just one-half what they formerly 
totaled; in other words, a reduction of 280 
rods. This means that we have reduced our 
annual fence cost $28, besides increasing 
the amount of ground under cultivation. 


Larger Fields, Too 


We now use what we call a portable roll of 
fence (a 40-rod roll) which we put up tem- 
porarily whenever we want to divide one of 
the larger fields for pasture purposes; a 
stretch that long reaches across any of our 
fields. When it is no longer needed at its 
last place each fall, it is taken down, rolled 
up, and the next spring it is placed on a 
sled and drawn to its new place and unrolled. 
his work is done during the slack season, 
so that the labor is of no consequence. The 
posts need be set only a short distance in the 
ground, as they will stand only a few months. 
Steel posts are used, as they can easily be 
driven into the ground or lifted after a rain. 
The two ends of the woven wire are per- 
manently fastened to two scantlings as long 
as the height of the fence. These scantlings 
are then secured to the anchor posts with 
other wires. This prevents the ends of the 
fence being broken off by being repeatedly 
bent and twisted each time the fence is 
set up. 
_ Our larger fields save us time and worry 
in using the large implements like binders 
and hay-loaders, as turns do not have to be 
made so frequently. The reduction in lanes 
and fence rows gives us considerably more 
tillable land. 

Fence upkeep is but one item in farm 
“overhead,” and this shows how we suc- 
ceeded in reducing that item. Others could 

cut down in the same way. 





LL nails and hooks on which 
damp towels or clothes will be 
hung should be dipped in white- 
enamel paint and dried before be- 
ing put up. 
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“It will pay you to insist 


on WEED CHAINS” 


for your car or truck— 
SAYS THE CHICAGO YELLOW CAB COMPANY 


“We use WEED Chains 
practically to the exclusion of 
all other makes’’— says C. 
W. Gray, Vice-President and 
General Manager of the 
Chicago Yellow Cab Com- 
pany. ‘‘WEED Cross Chains 
give us more miles in hard 
cab service, and they’re more 
quickly and easily repaired. 
Also, our men seem to like WEEDS 
best.” 


The Chicago Yellow Cab Co. is the 
world’s largest user of tire chains. 
They have proved genuine WEEDS 
the best for hard service—accept no 
other chains for your car or truck. 
Dealers everywhere carry them. 
Look for the brass- 
plated cross chains 
and the red con- 
necting hooks with 
the name WEED 
stamped on them. 








A PRODUCT OF THE 


WEED Automobile 
Tire Chains 
WEED De Luxe with greater 
mileage Cross Chains, rein- 
forced—WEED Regulars, 
the original tire chain, and 


CHaIn ComPany,in. WEED Extra Heavy for doc- 
in business 
for your safety 


tors, business cars, light de- 
livery trucks, in hard going or 
in country mud. 


WEED Truck Chains 


WEED Solid Tire Truck Chains for Single 
or Dual Tired Trucks—extra strong for 
heavy truck service. They’ll get you 
through and back. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
InCanada: Dominion Chain Co., Limited 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 

District Sales Offices: Boston, Chicago, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
San Francisco 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Welded and 
Weldless Chains for All Purposes 


WEED 
CHAINS 


“You can put them on in a moment” 
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Catalogue is Now Ready 


i in seeing what shows the best of the new sets. One 
Are you interested in seeing tube ects that give amazing results. 


is new in Radio—What is best Five tube sets with a single dial to 
and what has been approved? turn. Think of tuning in one station 


i h after another by turning a single dial! 
And do you we Ro new kno Every price quoted means a big 


lowest prices on tested sets,PriceS saving to you. Everything offered is 
made without the usual “‘Radio tested by our own Radio Experts. In 

fits?”’ fact, the best experts compiled this 
pro tsr c 

atalogue for you 

This Catalogue is a Write for this 52 Page Book. It is 
Complete Guide to Radio = yours free. 
Ward’s is headquarters for Radio, with Our 53 year old Policy 
probably the largest retail radio de- : 
partment in the whole world. For 53 years we have sold only quality 

This new 52 page Radio Catalogue merchandise under a Golden Rule 

shows everything in parts, batteries, Policy. You can rely absolutely upon 
cabinets, contains a list of stations,a the quality of everything shown in 
radio log for recording stations. It this Radio Catalogue. 

Write to the house nearest you for — free copy of Ward’s 

new Radio Catalogue. Address Dept. 15-R. 


Montgomery Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
+ Baltimore Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fe.Worth 








GOINTO BUSINESS 7272" , 
8 ish an - 
a tvcm | Best Feed Grinder 
alte Candy Factory’’ in your community. We furnish every- 
ring. Lenes- Lay covertaniy unlimited. "Hither men or women. M d 
Bie Jandy Booklet Free. Write for it today. Don’t put it off! a © 
wv. RAVER RASSDALE Drawer 143 EAST ORANGE, m. 3. 4. 


cur WINTER FUEL <i 


Kelly Duplex Mills are made witha 
double set of burrs. Do more work 
than any other mill of equal size. 
Require 25 per cent less power. 
Grinds ear corn, shelled corn, oats, 
wheat, Kaffir corn, cotton seed, corn 
\ in shucks, sheaf oats, Soy Bean 
hay, or any kind o grain. 


/™") KELLY DUPLEX 
Big Money Maker 


Save one-half at your feed. Easily 
operated. sizes. Guaran- 
j teed. Any pola Especially 
adapted for farm engines and 
tractors. Catalog free. 


Duplex Mill & Mfg.Co., Dept. 23, Springfield, Ohio 





















Thousands save money 
CaN TX SOU. som for free 
catalog showing lo 


Addres 
FOLDING SAWING MACHINE co., 2633: a Stat st, CHICAGO, HLL. 


The farmers best helper for 40 any 
end backaches =. your. Yo 


























Cash or Rewards Given 


\ For Just a Few Minutes of Spare Time 


The Farm Journal offers Our Folks, both 
young and old, a wonderful opportuni- 
ty to make extra money or get splendid 
rewards from The Farm Journal Treasure 
Chest for a little spare-time effort. 


NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 


It’s so easy any one can do it—besides, we show” 
you how and help you along. Ask for your copy 

of “How To Sell The Farm Journai’’ today and 

we will also send free of cost everything else 

you need to get started. Do it now. 


Send for This The Farm Journal Reward Man 
FREE Book Today ovept. ck, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 














$250 in Cash for 
Evidence 
What do you know about 
The Cat, Weasel, Squirrel, Chip- 
munk and Skunk? 


IRST of all, have you sent in your 

report? We want 100,000 reports, and 

can easily get them if Our Folks respond 
as they should. This contest is for your 
benefit. Don’t forget, the awards are worth 
trying for. So far, we have received reports 
from 46 states, as well as from C anada and 
Nova Scotia. 











Extracts from Reports 


For the fox squirrel: 

‘The fox squirrel eats crow and hawk 
eggs. This is a great advantage to 
farmers, for if all the hawks and crows 
lived, they would be a great nuisance.” 


Against the skunk: 

‘Here in California, the skunk is very 
fond of bees and in some instances he 
has totally destroyed small apiaries. In 
the writer’s own yard of 110 colonies, 
the skunks were directly responsible for 
the loss of ten stands; and a neighbor 
of mine lost his entire apiary, consisting 
of ten stands.’ 


“Skunks visited our hen house one 
night and killed twelve chickens of 


broiler and fryer size. They ate only 
the heads and left the rest of carcass to 
waste.” 


‘In our garden, something was break- 
ing open and eating the watermelons. 
Thinking it was coyotes, I ‘seasoned’ a 
melon with strychnin (one that was 
not entirely eaten out) and in the morn- 
ing instead of a dead coyote, found a 
verge skunk within a foot of the deadly 
bait 


For the cat: 
“Our cat saved 100 hatching eggs. A 
skunk came after the eggs but the cat 
was placed to guard the eggs and a 
bloody battle occurred. After getting 
all scratched up, the skunk had to 
retire.” 

Against the cat: 
“‘A neighbor left a half-grown cat with 
me for two weeks. After she had been 
with us for a few days, I looked behind 
the barn and she had 22 dead _ birds 
piled there—old and. young.” 





For the weasel: 
“Once I watched a weasel and it killed 
ten mice in 30 minutes. It took them 
all into a hole in the ground where its 
young were. Whenever we dig up 4 
weasel’s bed, it is always filled with 
mouse hair.”’ 


Against the weasel: 
“A weasel got in our chicken coop and 
killed over 50 young chicks in one 
night; but I got the weasel. It was 
about half-grown. Two nights later, 
another one, the same size, came ani 
killed 35 chickens. These chickens 
would weigh from one to one and one- 
half pounds.”’ 


Remember, we want facts, and are ab- 
solutely unbiased about these animals. We 








Squirrel: ‘‘Gee, but that’s tou th tuck! 

After shoveling off the bluebird’s front 

porch I find he’s gone south for the 
winter!’ 
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want to know their value as well as their 
faults. Get in your report as soon as pos- 
sible so that we shall not be swamped at the 
last moment. 


Every One Answer These Questions! 


The contest ends February 1, 1926. The 
Judg°s will be the Editorial Staff of The 
Farm Journal The first prize is fifty dol- 
lars ($50); the second prize thirty dollars 
($30); third prize twenty dollars ($20); the 
next ten, ten dollars ($10) each, and the next 
ten, a prize of five dollars ($5) each. This will 
make twenty-three (23) prizes in all to be 
awarded. 

The following is the form in which your 
report must be made out, but send with this 
form a letter giving full details. The prizes 
will be awarded for the fulness, clearness, 
accuracy and real value of the information 
given in the report and letter. 


Note: Give, if possible, a report on ALL the 
following animals. If you have no knowledge 
of some, cross off that section of report blank. 


Name 





Address 





Occupation 





If farmer, No. acres in farm 





Do you keep a CAT? 





Is your CAT beneficial? 





What harm does it do? 











Are there many stray CATS in your district? 


Do they do good or harm? 





(Give briefly—amplify in letter) 


What good do WEASELS do? 





What harm do they do? 





(Give briefly—amplify in letter) 


What good do SKUNKS do? 


What harm do they do? 





(Give briefly—amplify in letter) 





What good do SQUIRRELS do? 
Gray 





Red 





Fox 





Flying 





What harm do they do? 


Gray 





Red 





Fox 





Flying 
(Give briefly—amplify in letter) 





What good do CHIPMUNKS do?_______ 








What harm do they do? 





Give in your letter specific instances of 
the good or harm done by any of the above 
animals.. Address all letters to Contest 
Editor, The Farm Journal, Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
eg - 
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Worlds Greatest Advance 


In Harness Making 


: y > NO BUCKLE 
F “ : . NO R i 














Made in 
10 Stand- 
\. ard Styles 





. NO-BUCKLE 
HARNESS 
So successful has Walsh No-Buckle Har- 


ness become that others now try to imi- 
tate it, but the fact remains that the 


BUCKLES Walsh Harness with its 40 patented ex- 
About two- clusive features, backed by 10 years of 


experience of tens of thousands of satis- 
fied users, leads them all. I'll beglad to send 
| you a copy of my interesting book free. 
AMI] Lhe Walsh is the world’s greatest ad- 
Ii4) vance in harness m aking: sae 
three times stronger than buckle harness 
Buckles [ff —a better lonkine harness, easily ad- 
justed to fit any size horse. 
The old method of making harness punched 
full of buckle holes — with rings that wear 
strapsin two—with buckles that tear straps, 
is rapidly becoming a thing of the past. 


30 Days’ TRIAL 
RINGS _. ON YOUR OWN TEAM 
Besides making a new and better harness I 
The constant rub- - have worked out a new and better way for 
bing and see-saw- Rings you to buy harness. Instead of hanging 
ing of straps against the harness up in stores and harness 
metal rings wears the shops, I send my harness direct to you 
straps in two, causing on 30 Days Trial. 
early repairs, destroying Send for my free harness book with 100 


the harness. Ordinary pictures, using either coupon below or 
harness has about 275 places postal. Send No Money. Pick out 


thirds of the 

strength of a 
strap is lost by 
pulling from a 
buckle tongue. 
Official tests ex- 
plained in my free 
book prove this. A 
set of ordinary 
harness has 68 
buckles. Walsh 


Harness has no 
buckles. 












where there is ring friction. the style harness you would like to try. 
Walsh Harness has no rings. I will send it to you at once. Try it on 
HOLES Holes your own team for 30 days. Then, if 
By pulling from a hole in a strap you lose you are not entirely satis- 
about two-thirds of the full strength. A fied simply send it back at 
set of ordinary double harness has about ) my expense. By this meth- 
275 holes in the straps. Walsh Harness has no od the Walsh must sell it- 
holes in straps. Easy to see why it is three self to you or you don’t 
times stronger—lasts longer, hence costs less. have to keep it. 
BILLETS—LOOPS Bille 
The loose strap ends (called billets) are hard to an, ts 
put in loops or take out of loops, particularly when it is cold 
or dark. A set of ordinary harness has about 70 billets and 100 
loops. Walsh Harness has no billets, no loops—therefore 
easier to put on or take off, easier to adjust. 
INVESTIGATE—POST YOURSELF 
Get the facts. My free book gives you all details of this won- 
derful harness — gives letters from hundreds of satisfied . 
users in every state. Send No Money—not a cent down until you have 
convinced yourself that the Walsh is the harness you should have. 





AFTER 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 

BALANCE—EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. A _ convenient 4 

way to buy harness. The most interesting and instructive book V/s inp) 

on harness ever written is yours Freel Just tear off and send yours, WUN¢ A 
ea 


name on cou- James M. Walsh, President (iG sway 
/) e2ey 



















bel Z 
a ronan WALSH HARNESS CO. CH 
Willalso send ¥ 





rand Ave., ATT 
Miliccahen, Wiecaate (QE Uk : 


particulars of 
my co-operat- 






oe 





















i lan. Mak aud ° 
money showing Walsh ‘ Send No Money - Mail Coupon 
arness to Neighbors. SMT James M. Walsh, Pres., WALSH HARNESS CO. 


( ® 13 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 







Ww, e of ch , Walsh H 8 Book, 
r No a ont nee i tecal ferme ale Walsh Seabees: 
NESS 
4 Peer Tit el 
Mail Coupon Saiies 


, : 4/4 f 
FREE BOOK =! 
—— | 
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It Pays 
“ Big to Pull Stumps 


The Easiest, Quickest and Cheapest Way 


‘ne HERCULES 


THE FARM JOURNAL 










Rich Soil 


beneath stumps 
is full of Hydro- 
gen, Oxygen, 
Nitrogen, Phos- 
phorus, Potas- 
sium,Magnesium 











B.A.FULLER Aj] Stee/— Calcium, Iron. 
President Triple Power Stump P uller Yield big money- i 

making crops. 

Make Big Money in spare time pulling stumps with the Hercules. : 

$1400 is what J. A. Replogle, Appanoose Co.,Ia., madein one year, Write for 

spare time. $10,000 in 6 years! Think of it? If you just clear your BigCatalog 

own farm, the Hercules pays foritself. Wm. Nelson, Kan., cleared 

his farm, made $2000 clearing others, then sold his Hercules. The F 


Hercules is a Money-Maker—all over, for thousands of owners. It 


will be for you, too. 


“Beats Dynamite—Cheaper—Gets All the Roots” 
So wrote J. K. Detwiller, Bristol, Ind., about the Hercules. Thou- 
sands of others, including W. P. Blain, Kan. Agric. College and 
A. H. Wright, Okla. Agric. School, say practically the same thing. 


Hand or Horse-Power Machines 


Complete—no extra parts to buy or make. Both have practical 
labor-saving, time-saving, money-saving features. The fastest, easiest- 
operating stump pullers I have ever been able to offer. Will handle 
any job of stump pulling—big or little—atlowest cost. 1925 models 
mow ready. Ironbound Guarantee Against Breakage. 30 Days’ Trial. 


Get My Special Money-Saving Offer 
10% down brings you any Hercules on easy payments. Quickly 
pays for itself with your earnings. The Hercules will pullanystump, 
any size and any place, cheaper and quicker. Dependable! Let me 
show you the easiest, surest way to make spare time pay Big 
Earnings with the Hercules. Send name and address, No money. 
I will mail Free Catalog with 
details and my special low- 
price, easy-payment offer for 
— only. Write 
y 


a limite 







Quick—Toda, 


Hercules Mfg. Co. 
1611 29th St., Centerville,lowa payments. 


Only 10% down 
brings any Her- § 
cules at once on § 
Easy Payments. 











Get Free Book and details 
of my easy payment plan 
—10% down, balance easy 











FOREST RANGERS 


MEN wanting Forest Ranger, Railway Mail 
Clerk and other govt. positions, write for 
particulars. Mokane, 276, Denver, Colo. 





Smooth-On No. 1 makes quick 
. easy and depend- 
able repairs on 
i cracked heating 
boilers,radiators, 
ipes, tanks, 
Hleaky ovens, 
furnaces, loose 
handles, leaky 
radiators, hose 
connections, gas 
tanks, cracked water jackets, 
loose nuts, grease cups and hub 
caps, etc. 
Write for You can make 25c to $25 saving every 
FREE BOOK time—and ng waiting for a pro- 
essio! ixer.”” 
Get Smooth-On No. 1 in 7-oz., 1 
or 6-lb. tin at your hardware 
istore and be prepared for emer- 
.gencies. 


SMOOTH-ON MFG. CO., Dept. 40 
574 Communipaw Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 








Pl Terracer - Grader 
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Whites /mproved 


New Duplex 


LEVEL 


For draining, ditching, grad- 
ing, building, levelling walls 
squaring foundations—all 





types of farm work. Simple, 

Pay durable, accurate. 

er 2 Complete Outfit 

A . Thi ly-patented_ combination 
— Level-Traneit with ‘Tripod, Flex- 
ible Rod, Carrying Case, ete. No 
extras to buy. 10 diameter lens 
wd rete gayi trinl gus eask or $6 20 
Terms ¥ down, ra month for five months. 


FREE Booklet on use of level on farm. Write for 
booklet and full particulars today. 
DAVID WHITE CO., INC. 








905-15 Chestnut St., Mitwaukee, Wis. 





A Show-Down on 


Reclamation 


Continued from page 23 











paying for its operation as it goes; the Rio 
Grande project in New Mexico and Texas 
has paid all its assessment; remaining proj- 
ects have paid amounts running all the way 
from less than 1 per cent to 94.6 per cent 
and two have paid nothing at all. For the 
five years from 1920 to 1924, only eight 
projects had paid more than 85 per cent 
of the operation and maintenance charges; 
the average of all the projects was 70,1 
per cent, and three of them have paid legs 
than 20 per cent. 

Some projects have been abandoned after 
the Government has spent hundreds of 
thousands of dollars on their development 
and hundreds of settlers have lost every- 
thing they had in money and much of their 
faith in humanity and a hereafter. Dis- 
couragements, heart-breaks, disillusioned 
manhood and broken womanhood have fol- 
lowed the transit lines of the engineer and 
the steam shovel of the contractor. Aban- 
doned farms, foreclosures, bank failures 
becloud the rainbow glories promised by the 
reclamation enthusiasts of 20 years ago. 
Tenantry exists to an alarming degree; the 
tale of land speculation is an ugly story in 
itself. 

The Government has decided to write off 
more than $18,000,000 as a definite loss on 
projects already constructed, and it expects 
to see this amount raised to make the total 
$27,000,000 before it gets through. No one 
knows how much the settlers have lost. 


The Human Problem Ignored 


The reclamation projects were planned with- 
out enough consideration of the farming 
problems involved. That is amazing, but it 
is true. It was considered a job for the 
engineer. Build the reservoir, dig the canals, 
and turn on the water. Nature would do the 
rest. Adaptability of soils to crops and crops 
to soils, marketing problems (what to do 
with all the alfalfa, for instance) were 
secondary to the engineering features. 

Hardly any thought was given to the 
settler himself. He might be a deep-sea diver 
(actually was in one case), a returned mission- 
ary (another true case), a barber, a baker ora 
bricklayer—anything but a farmer. Ne- 
body asked how much he knew about farming 
and especially irrigation farming. He had to 
find out for himself that the cost per acre of 
clearing the land and leveling it for the 
water was in many cases as great as that of 
getting water to the land. . He had to finance 
that expense himself, and frequently his 
money was all gone before he had a chance to 
put in a crop. 


Cost More and Produce Less 


Early estimates of the probable costs of rec- 
lamation projects were nearly always too 
low. It was often said that this work could be 
done for $12 to $15 per acre. But on only one 
project has the acre cost been less than $30 
per acre, and on others it has ranged from 
$50 to $95 per acre. Now that the cost of 
everything has nearly doubled what it was 
when reclamation was first proposed, the 
estimates of costs for the construction of 
proposed projects run up to as high as $158 
per acre. On top of that, the settler must 
face a cost of $75 to $100 for getting the land 
ready for cultivation. 

After irrigation begins, the settler is some- 
times surprised to find that the ground 
water is rising. Evaporation is high; most 
soils in the West contain alkali, and evapora- 
tion brings alkali to the surface. As the 
water table gets closer to the surface, the 
amount of alkali in the surface soil i- 
creases and unless a drainage system Is In- 
stalled, the land will eventually raise nothing. 
On several projects the building of high-line 
canals and irrigating from them has re- 
sulted in seepage which turned into swamps 
fertile farm land situated at lower levels. 

So the irrigation farmer is now confronted 
with the necessity of building a drainage 
system as well as his irrigation works. For- 
tunately, drainage is less expensive, and the 


water so obtained can often be used on lands . 


farther down. | ‘ 
But high original costs and drainage sys- 
tems are not the worst of the story. n 
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many project areas the crop yields are low. 
The average yield of alfalfa on all projects 
runs from 1.2 tons to 4.5 tons per acre; of 
potatoes from 38.5 bushels to 241.3 bushels; 
of sugar-beets from 3.19 tons to 12.5 tons; of 
apples from 790 pounds to 7,405 pounds; and 
of cotton from 248 pounds to 367 pounds. 
The higher yields show irrigation farming at 
its best, and form the basis of the claims of 
the enthusiasts, but the low yields can be 
beaten on any good farm in the rain belt. 


Profits Possible on Some Projects 


Some projects consistently produce 25 
bushels per acre or better of wheat, while 
others never get so high as 20 bushels. The 
average money return from crops for ten 
years is $148.05 per acre on the project 
making the highest returns, and it runs from 
$50.67 to $86.45 per acre on four others. 
The project with the lowest money return 
shows an average of only $14.89 per acre 
and the four just above it run from $15.58 
to $20.79. 

The projects with the low money returns 
are the ones from which come most of the 
appeals to the Government for help. Only 
9.4 per cent of the water users on projects 
having acre incomes of more than $40 have 
applied for relief, while more than 30 per 
cent of those on projects where the acre in- 
come was less than $40 an acre have asked the 
Government to help them out. That seems 
to show that, if they can make any money, 
the settlers are disposed to fight it out. That 
is encouraging as far as it goes. 


Some New Policies 


For the first time in the history of reclama- 
tion, the Government is getting down to 
the grass roots. 

The Interior Department is now requiring 
prospective. settlers to prove their fitness. 
The applicant for more than ten acres of 
land must go before an examining board on 
the project where he wants to locate, and 
show that he has had at least two years’ 
experience in farming, has at least $2,000, 
and the physical strength, intelligence and 
character to make good as an irrigation 
farmer. 

After nearly 20 years of working in the 
dark, the Reclamation Service is employing 
experts to study reclamation projects, actual 
and proposed. Doctor Mead, the commis- 
sioner, is one of the world’s greatest authori- 
ties on irrigation farming and land settle- 
ment, and he has consistently refused to 
indorse projects that have not been favor- 
ably passed upon by soil experts, agronomists 
and business men, as well as by engineers. 

The Secretary of the Interior has refused 
to go ahead with the construction of new 
projects actually authorized by Congress, 
when he is not convinced of their feasibility, 
and he has an opinion from the Attorney- 
General to back him up. (Wateh the sparks 
fly in Washington in. the next two months.) 

The Government is compelling delinquents 
to show cause why they should not pay up 
their assessments, and it frequently happens 
that a demand for the payment of arrears 
has broughi forth the money. If it is actually 
found that payment is universally impos- 
sible, then the abandonment of the project is 
the cheapest way out. Anything else only 
prolongs the agony. 


We Have Enough Farms 


We need no more farms of any kind at this 
time, and, if that is true, we need no more 
Teclamation farms. With a tendency in 
many parts of the country to abandon farms, 
what. object is served by bringing under cul- 
tivation land that will cost upwards of $300 
an acre before a crop can be grown on it? 
Far better to put that $300 into the pur- 
chase and improvement of land in a section 
of the country nearer to market, where rain- 
fall, fickle though it may be, is a safer risk 
than the certainty of being compelled to 
pay for expensive engineering work. 

The Interior Department says that it will 
take ten years to finish the projects we have. 
Very well; let us spend that time doing that, 
rather than developing new projects that 
only make a bad business worse. 


—— 


AILURE is most sure to come 

to the person who works on a 
large scale before he has acquired 
the proper experience. Poultry 
farming is a big proposition and 
requires expert attention. 
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“Scalecide Is 
Guaranteed To Make a Better 
Orchard Than Lime-sulfur 


WE GUARANTEE that, if you will divide an orchard, 
your worst or best, in two parts equal in general con- 
dition, and for three years spray one part with Scalecide 
according to our directions and the other part with 
lime-sulfur, giving the same Summer treatments to 
both parts, the part sprayed with Scalecide will be 
better than the part sprayed with lime-sulfur—in the 
judgment of three disinterested fruit growers—or we 
will refund the money you have paid for the Scalecide. 


It Protects Stark Bros. $5000 Tree 


Stark Bros. cannot afford to take any risk with the original Golden 
Delicious tree, so they enclose it in a burglar-alarm cage and 
spray it every year with Scalecide —the complete dormant spray. 


It Is Pleasant To Use 


You could swim in Scalecide—it is so pleasant to use. It dces 
not injure even the eyes. You can look straight at your work. 
Why use a caustic, disagreeable spray when you can use Scale- 
cide and do better work, at less cost, with comfort? 


It Is Complete—Nothing To Add 


Scalecide alone does all that any combination of dormant sprays can do. It 
’ controls scale (fall or spring). It controls aphis and pear thrips without nicotine 
/ 
ty 
4s 





(delayed dormant). It controls leaf roller and European red mite (delayed dor- 

\ mant) neither of which is controlled by lime-sulfur even 
™ with nicotine. It controls pear psylla (fallor early spring). 
. It controls bud moth (fall or spring). In addition to all 
these things, the annual use of Scalecide controls fire 
blight and fungous cankers, and invigorates the trees. 


Save Money By Using Scalecide 


A 15-gallon drum contains enough Scalecide to spray, 
until they drip, the same trees as one 50-gallon barrel of 
lime-sulfur. Neither nicotine nor spreader is required. 
\ Moreover, Scalecide saves you half the labor of 
spraying. Go to your dealer and arrange for your 
supply of Scalecide today. If your favorite dealer 3 
doesn’t have Scalecide show him this advertisement = 
—or order direct from us (see prices to the right). Drum $2 extra: returnable 


~<— Send For This Free Book Scalecide Prices 


This beautifully illustrated and instructive 32-page Deliver ed East 

book is a text-book that you cannot afford to be of the Mississippi 
without. It pictures and describes your orchard  50-gal. bbls. $38.00 
troubles and tells how to control them. It contains. 15 gals. 11.50 6 
acomplete spray program, simple and easy to follow Drum ‘sy 13. 

—the same program that we follow successfully in Sale cone 10.60 
our orchard of over 30,000 peach and apple trees. 4 seal can 6.25 
cra ee \ This expensive book is free to any tree owner a8 4—1-gal.can 1.75 
Cee \) long as the supply lasts. Mail the coupon today. 1—1-quartcan .75 


om THE COMPLETE _DORMANT_SPRAY‘ 


J ~ i mad 


B. G. Pratt Company, 50 Church St., New York, Dep’t 38. 
Please send me your free 32-page book, “Bigger Profits from Spraying’. 















My dealer’s name is 


















His post office is State eee a | 
My name is rea (-  Txmee awe tees. 
My post office is State 












If you want information about “Sulfocide, A Better Summer Spray”, put a cross here > Oo 
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CHICAGO 
Fada Radio, Ltd.—Toronto 


ADA 


Raatio 
et it speak 


HE FADA RADIO — Standard of Reception — is just 
another name for everything people hope for in radio 


Clearness, volume, real distance and the abilitytotune inwhat 
you want just as easily as you tune out what you don’t want. 


Your dealer will help you prove this in your own home and 
FADA RADIO Service guarantees continuous satisfaction. 


Most FADA RADIO dealers will be glad to arrange convenient terms of payment. Send to 
1581 Jerome Avenue, New York, for book K,“FADA RADIO’’—The Standard of Reception 


ANDREA, 
NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of TUNED RADIO FREQUENCY receivers 
using the highly efficient NEUTRODYNE principle 


for itself/ 


INC. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Fada Radio, Ltrd.—London 
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Our new Household Cleaning 
Device washes and dries 
windows, sweeps, cleans 
Costs 
less than brooms. Over half profit. 
Write HARPER BRUSH WORKS, 142 3rd St., Fairfield, lowa 


walls, scrubs, mops. 








: SOKNIFERe > = > 
SS°POSTPAID <L2e € 





Cut shows it reduced one-half. Actual size 4 inches long, 
weight 40z. Price each 88c Postpaid; 3 for $2.40. Best 7-in. 
Shears $1.00. This knife and shears for $1.60. Every 
M. & G. blade is hand forged from razor steel, file tested, 
warranted. Send for 112 page free list and ‘‘How to usea 
Razor.”” Maher & Grosh Co., 636 A St., Toledo, Ohio 




















METAL TU 

WiTH «WS! 

EXTENSION 

METAL TO 
METAL ° 
METAL TO 
METAL 
METAL TO 
METAL ij 

COPPER RIVET 
HAND RIVE TED 


Don’t Pay For 
4 Months 


We will send a genuine Olde Tan Metal-to- 
Metal Harness to you and you don’t pay us 
acent for four months. Returnable at our 
expense if not satisfactory. You should know 
about this improved metal-to-metal harness 
construction. Metal wherever there is wear or 
strain. No old-fashioned buckles. 


Write for 
@Qf2 FREE Book 


Ask for free harness 

book giving story of 

tanning, pictures of 
latest harness models and all about the real 
old fashioned Olde Tan leather. 


BABSON BROS., Dept. 25-09 
19th St. and Marshall Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 














Making Money at 


Home 
By Emma Gary Wallace 











HE woman on the farm often feels that 

her opportunities for money-making are 
less than those of her town sister, and yet 
if she will but stop to analyze her own oppor- 
tunities she is sure to discover that she has 
many ways of adding to her income. 

Making jellies, preserves, Dutch cheese 
canning vegetables, and securing customers 
for these things, as well as poultry, fresh 
eggs, etc., are means of earning money which 
have not been used at all to the limit. One 
woman who sells such products has no 
trouble in disposing of her offerings. Some 
of them are purchased by her regular patrons 
in town and others are eagerly snapped up 
by motorists. On her neat piazza, which is 
located reasonably near the State Road, she 
displays a small upright glass show-cage 
which she purchased at a second-hand shop, 
In this she arranges a few glasses of pre- 
serves, a basket of fresh eggs, or fresh fruits 
or vegetables in season. Near the road is 
placed a neatly printed sign which reads: 
“Choice Home-Raised and Home-Preserved 

Products for Sale Here’ 
Her earnings from this source net a sub- 
stantial sum. 

If any member of the family takes produce 
regularly to a public market, a small sum ean 
be added to one’s _pin-money by selling 
freshly cut flowers. In a little town which is 
the shopping center for a large summer 
population, the proprietors of gift shops, 
candy and drug stores and tea rooms use 
quantities of both wild and garden flowers 
for decorative purposes. In the gift shops a 
vase or flower-holder filled with flowers ad- 
vertises that special vase or basket, increas- 
ing the sales. Flowers add to the attractive- 
ness of the other places of business, and more 
than one woman increases her income by 
supplying them. The flowers are cut in the 
evening, placed in pails with their stems in 
water and delivered fresh in the morning 


OME years ago, a New England boy ad- 

vertised in a Boston newspaper that he 
wou!d furnish balsam-fir tips at so much a 
pound. He received so many orders that he 
was soon obliged to hire other boys to help 
him, and a considerable sum of money was 
earned toward his college expenses. Gather- 
ing fir tips is pleasant work, as easily done 
by women and girls as by boys. The tips 
could be placed in unbleached-muslin bags 
and sold by the dozen to the needlework 
department or housefurnishing department 
of a large store. If balsam fir grows near 
your home, write to the boards of trade of 
your nearest large cities for the names of 
firms that are likely to buy such products 
in quantities. 

A young woman who had studied dress- 
making, but could not leave home nor give 
more than a portion of her time to sewing, 
desired to turn her knowledge to account. 
She had her own sewing-machine and her 
mother’s as well. She prepared a conve- 
niently located room by leaving the floor bare 
and putting in a work-table and chairs. Then 
she advertised through her friends that she 
would open a sewing class which would meet 
two afternoons in the week from 1.30 t 
5.30. The class would be limited to six. 
Each of the pupils would bring her own 
sewing and be assisted in cutting, fitting, and 
making. The charge for the afternoon woul 
be 50 cents a pupil. Each pupil would be 
taught just how to do the work in hand 
properly. This meant that a single after 
noon netted her $3 and the two afternoons 
$6. She was soon obliged to form another 
class which met two afternoons a week algo, 
and her income was $12 a week for four 
afternoons’ labor. 


A Gee of local newspapers will pay 
a bright correspondent for items of in- 
terest, and it is possible to correspond [of 
several papers if one is on the alert—a 
weekly or two, and a more distant city 
which perhaps gives occasional space to 
items of general interest. Some women 
sueceed as magazine subscription agents for 
their localities. They take both new 
renewal subscriptions and keep track of 
subscriptions about to expire. 
Those who live on roads used by autoists 
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gather in many stray dollars by offering 
camping sites to tourists. Such travelers are 
glad to buy fresh produce and cooked food. 
Sometimes the ‘“‘spare’’ room proves to be a 
money-maker. Rooms for the night, with 
supper and breakfast, are very welcome 
when hotels are few and far between. Taking 
an occasional boarder is not a difficult task, 
as the work does not go on indefinitely. It is 
often possible through physicians or nurses 
to get some one who needs thé quiet and 
wholesome life of a farm. An extra price is 
usually obtained for convalescents. 

Just what are your assets? How much 
spare time have you? What is there about 
you which you could turn to account—moss 
or ferns to sell to a florist, rich earth mold 
for a greenhouse, or what? Think out the 
thing you would like to do, then see if it is 
not possible to spend part of your time 
doing it. Many a woman makes quite a 
substantial sum of money making use of her 
spare time and any talent she may have. 
Success is gained by using what we have to 
the best purpose. 





EE 


The Typewriter in the Farm 
Home 


CORRESPONDENT from the Far West 

writes ‘‘In this great stretch of country 
west of the Missouri, we are not slow to 
avail ourselves of modern devices, but the 
dread of making the experiment—for fear of 
getting ‘stung’—delayed for several years 
the purchase of a much-needed typewriter 
for the farm. At last we made the purchase, 
having been advised by professional type- 
writing friends that for the farm business and 
general writing, a light, portable, com- 
paratively inexpensive typewriter is better 
than the ordinary type of heavy, expensive, 
office machine. 

“It is surprising how easily a knowledge of 
the mechanism and the manipulation of the 
keyboard can be acquired by studying the 
manual for self-instruction sent out by the 
manufacturer. We always had much writing 
to do, and now the typist is acting as secre- 
tary not only to Friend Husband but also 
to busy neighbors. 

“Much unsolicited business comes my way. 
I attend to the correspondence of a sheep 
man, keep things straight for a poulterer, and 
write letters for several farmers who are 
alive to the fact that today business demands 
the typewritten letter. All these claims on 
my time keep my typewriter on the job at 
odd hours of leisure from other farm duties. 

“John Burroughs, in one of his charming 
essays, emphasizes the fact that the secret of 
happiness lies in having something to do. 
Every one knows that on the farm there is 
always a plenty of ‘something to do’—but it 
is all such old stuff! Although town-born, 
and -bred, for me there is no spot so dear, 
so livable, as the farm. But it is only reason- 
able to admit that, to insure our happiness 
on the farm, we must have new interests to 
sweeten the old. The most active, the most 
energetic woman becomes stale, just for the 
want of something new to do. That is why 
I recommend the typewriter in the farm 
home. It is something good to use, it is 
something new to do. To keep the currents 
going is the secret of happy living either on 
or off the farm.” Anne Price Barnes. 





——_——_»___—_. 


A strong box of the desired size forms the 
foundation of a good shoe-brush. The ends 
of the box are removed and a scrubbing- or 
cleaning-brush is nailed on the bottom of the 

x. Other brushes are nailed to each side 
of the box. No dimensions which could be 
given would be very useful, because the size 
should suit that of the shoes to be cleaned. 
The chief caution in putting up this device 
is that the side brushes should be close enough 
together to cause good friction on the shoe 
as it is drawn between them. Because of 
the friction which will take place, the device 
should be fastened securely to the doorstep 
or other firm foundation. An old-fashioned 
foot-scraper consisting of a piece of metal, 
placed beside this brush, would add to its 
value. Last year’s automobile license-plate 
could be used for the purpose. 





| FCATHERS saved and sold mean 
money earned, and it pays well 


| to keep the different sorts separate. 
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New Model Yankee 
Dependable, as always, vl 75 





but with many new fea- 
tures ofgrace and beauty 
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New Model Midget 
For women, girls and $ .50 


small boys. Nickel case; 
guaranteed movement. 












Waterbury Radiolite 


The jeweled Waterbury $ 50 
with luminous figures 
and hands. Metal dial. 





Yankee Radiolite 


The Yankee with lumin- 
ous figures and hands, 
Tells time in the dark. 


for women, boys, girls, 
sportsmen, motorists, 
etc. 


WATERBURY 


4-jewels; stylish 1 2-size. 
Green or white 14-k 
rolled gold-plate case. 


Radiolite 


A serviceable watch 
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Big Changes in the Wheat Country — 


By E. R. Jackman 








HE lean years of 1920 to 1923 wrought 

big changes in the western wheat 

country. In a strictly wheat country 
such as the Columbia River Basin of Eastern 
Oregon and Washington, each change stands 
out boldly and can be seen and labeled. 

The high-priced supplies and low-priced 
wheat of two years back created new condi- 
tions which had to be met to prevent the 
bankruptcy that threatened the wheat grower. 

So the great American trait of adaptability again asserted itself— 
the quality which enabled the pioneers to settle the West. This 
year finds big teams in place of small ones. And when the wheat 
farmer speaks of a small team he means a four-horse or six-horse 
team. For example, listen to Dwight Meisner of Ione, Ore.: 

“Last spring we couldn’t afford hired help, so Mrs. Meisner and 
I tackled it alone. We had lots of land to cover. Our winter 
wheat had all frozen out, so we had to reseed that as well as get 
our plowing done. We rigged up a 36-horse team and put the 
crop in with that.”” A lot of land can be covered in a day by 
one driver with a 36-horse team. 

The labor-saving devices are numerous and ingenious—all 
designed to cut down the hired-help bill and cut a dime or two a 
bushel from the cost of growing wheat. There is the case of 
C. W. Hart, of Hedgesville, Mont. Mr. Hart designed a “‘header- 
barge’’ and cuts 1,000 acres of grain with less than half the crew 
he used with the old type of header. 


Header-Barges Save Labor 


This header-barge is a huge rack attached to the header and 
so arranged that the headed grain runs into the rack and is stacked 
there as the header operates. The stack is then dumped by 
easing it out of the rack. Each stack averages about 75 bushels 
of grain, and the stacks are dumped close together so as to facili- 
tate threshing. Hart says: “I have cut my cost of heading 
square in two, and when wheat is cheap I can farm with this 
outfit when I would lose money the old way.’’ Header-barges 
are being used very successfully on other farms in Montana, and 
another type is in use in Kansas. 

T. W. Cutsforth and Earl Simonton, of Lexington, Ore., could 
harvest only 50 acres per day with their combines, so they tried 
running a header at the end of the combine. The 14-foot header 
dumps the headed grain upon an extension feeder, which delivers 
it into the combine draper. In this way the 50 acres are swelled 
to 80 with the addition of only one extra man, the header driver, 
or ‘‘puncher,”’ as he is called. The cash cost of harvesting is cut 
to something under 50 cents an acre. 

Other ingenious devices for covering ground at less cost can be 
found on practically 
every farm. For exam- 


Arthur J. Mason. 


““More crops per acre, more crops per 
man, and more of the poor land in grass.”’ 
These are basic principles of a new agri- 
culture as outlined in a recent issue by 


in the Northwest are already changing 
to a system of that kind is evident in 
this article by E. R. Jackman. 


hired help and less cash outlay per bushel in 
raising wheat. The labor saved is a real factor 
on large farms where the labor is a cash cost, 
Even on the small farms it is important, as it 
enables one man to care for more land, thus 
reducing the labor cost. 

Which brings up the second big trend 
—the consolidation of farms. Everywhere 
can be seen empty farmhouses. This is a 
part of the nation-wide drift to the cities, 
but it isn’t bothering our wheat farmers. A man farming near 
Walla Walla, Wash., puts it thisway: ‘Our profit per bushel 
on wheat is usually not any too high—about 20 cents a bushel 
is the average on my farm. So I’ve got to have at least 10,000 
bushels to have much of a net income. I’m going to get hold 
of a little more land some way. I’ve cut my costs all I can,-and 
the only other way I can make more money is to raise more bushels.” 


' Wheat Farmers Want More Land 


Another farmer near Arlington, Ore., told me last year: “I’m 
the only piker farmer around here. I have in only 700 acres of 
wheat, and I haven’t a neighbor within 15 miles with less than 
1,000. I’ve got to get more land or get out.’ 

This tendency to increase the size of farms is noted all over the 
United States, but it is greatest in the wheat country. It has 
resulted in enlarging school districts and abandoning school- 
houses, as many districts are left with scarcely enough families 
to furnish school directors. 

Another change apparent since the war days is the return to 
horses. If any one wants some fine bargains in used tractors, he 
can locate them most anywhere between Spokane and Wall 
Walla on the Washington side, or across the Columbia River in 
Oregon between Pendleton and The Dalles. 

I saw an old friend, a former tractor salesman, lately. In reply 
to my question as to why he wasn’t still selling tractors he said: 
“When the price of wheat fell in 1920, farmers in this country 
quit buying tractors. In 1922 my company tried to stimulate 
business by newspaper advertising. It was a total failure. The 
money was wasted because every paper carrying our ad 
carried several classified ads by farmers which read this way: 
‘Wanted To Trade—My 75 H.-P. tractor, good as new, for horses. 
Any reasonable offer considered.’ I sold enough tractors here to 
pave the county, and so far as I know not one of them Is in use 
now. So I decided the auto business needed my services more. 


Practise Disproves Theory 


Farmers say that on paper it works out that tractor farming 18 
efficient, but in practise the tractor farmers for the most Pp 

go broke. The rub comes in the cash cost. Horses take work, 
but the man running the 
farm supplies most of it 


That wheat growers 





ple, the Perringer ranch, 
of Pendleton, Ore., with 
2,000 acres of summer 
fallow each year, trie 

mounting a blade-weeder 
on wide rollers, thereby 
eliminating friction and 
enabling the weeder 
width to be doubled. 
One man now cultivates 
60 acres a day with this 
improvised weeder, and 
farmers all over the Co- 
lumbia River Basin are 
hastily adopting the new 








himself. Tractors cost 
cash money to run an 
the farms won't raise 
gasoline and spare parts 
the way they will hay. 
This difference be- 
tween time or labor an 
cash outlay is no differ 
ence at all on the ver 
large farms where 
labor is hired, but i 
comes in on the medium- 
sized places of 640 t0 
1,000 acres. On these 
farms the small com 
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style. 
This matter of labor- 
saving devices means less 


Tractors and horses are fighting it out for the privilege of pulling combines, 
and just now horses have the best of it 


bined harvester, the two 
man outfit, 1s coming 
[Continued on page 
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Only ‘52° Down. 


Buys Any WITTE 
ENGINE Up to 10 H-P. 


Now Anyone Can Afford the WITTE All-Fuel 
Engine—The Standard WITTE That Burns 
Kerosene, Gasoline, Distillate, Gas oil or Gas. 


No Special Attachment Needed 


Here is the answer to the demand for cheap- 
er power—and the opportunity to show a 
profit of $1,000.00 or more this year. With 
the WITTE Throttling-Governor Engine you 
can do all the jobs easily and quickly at a 
fraction of the cost of ‘“‘hired help.”’ 


Makes All Farm Work Easy 


and Cheap ED. — 


This WITTE Engine stands alone as the standard of farm 
power—with steady and reliable performance at any speed. 
Regardless of the work—pumping, grinding feed, sawing wood, 
churning, etc.—it makes all work easy and cheap. Easily 
moved from place to place, you can save the work of several 
men all the time. 


The Real ALL-PURPOSE Engine 


This WITTE Engine burns any fuel—kerosene, gasoline, 
distillate, gas oil or gas—the cost of operation is very small. 
Equipped with the WITTE Speed Regulator, the power range 
enables you to do all jobs at a big saving. 





Equipped with The WITTE Engine is also equipped with 
the Famous the famous WICO MAGNETO—a guar- 


° antee of perfect ignition in all weather 
Wico Magneto and temperatures. The most dependable 
and best ignition system known today. Far superior and more 
economical than the old style battery. 


Sold DIRECT from FACTORY to YOU 


Remember—this one-profit engine is sold direct to you by the 
man who builds it and I have over 100,000 satisfied customers 
all over the world. This WITTE Engine, at the lowest price 
in history, is the result of over 40 years devoted to building en- 
gines in the largest individually owned engine plant in the world. 


Send today for my big FREE ENGINE BOOK 







Fa catalog of Log 
gearg and TreeSaws, 
“&" Saw Rigs and 
Pumps that Will Save you hard 
work and make you money. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


1620 Witte Bldg., Kansas City, Missouri 
1620 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





The Best All-Purpose 
Engine Built Today! 


1—Medium light-weight, yet so durable that the 
WITTE is sold on a LIFETIME guarantee. 


2—Valve-in-head—the standard engine design 
for economy, surplus dependable power. 


3—Throttling governor — ever steady speed 
with any fuel. 

4—Burns all fuels—no special attachments 
necessary. 

5—WICO-MAGNETO—the perfect high ten- 
sion ignition. 

6—Self-adjusting carburetor—no waste fuel. 

7—Speed Regulator makes one engine handle 
many jobs. 


These are only a few of the 50 special 
features that make the WITTE ENGINE the 
standard—and the best engine you can use at 
any price. 


ALL SIZES 2 to 25 H.-P. 
Scrap your old “gas eater” and 


buy a WITTE Today! 





30 Days Liberal Trial 


So confident am I that the WITTE Engine 


will solve every power problem that I offer to 
send it on 30 days test—use it on the hardest 
work and if it is not right, I’ll make it right, 
without expense to you. 
WITTE Engine for a LIFETIME. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 






I guarantee the 





ED. H. WITTE, 

WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 
1620 Witte Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
1620 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Without obligating me in any way, please send me at 
once the catalog checked below. 


Check the ones you want. 
() Engine catalog. [ Log and Tree Saw catalog. 


() Pump Book. 
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Twenty Years of Cow Testing 


HE first cow-testing association in 
the United States was organized in 
Newaygo county, Mich., in 1905, and began work in January, 
1906. The testing idea came from Denmark, where the first asso- 
ciation in the world began its work in 1895. Denmark was eleven 
years ahead of the United States in starting this type of work. 
During the entire year of 1906 the Newaygo County Association 
stood alone as the only organization of its kind in the United States. 
The next year there were four—all in Michigan. The third year 
saw three started in Maine and one in New York. From that 
time on, the work gradually spread and the associations increased 
in number until on January 1, 1925, there were 732, and these 
were widely distributed throughout every geographical section of 
the country. In fact, there is only one state 
that has never had a cow-testing association. 
When the Newaygo County Association 
began work in 1906, it consisted of 31 mem- 
bers and there were 239 cows that completed 
the year’s test. That ASS( relat ion cont inued in 
active operation for almost eleven consecutive 
years, or until the World War interfered with 
its activities, and it began again after the war 














By J. C. McDowell 


were brief periods when the association 
was unable to hire a tester. This caused 
the eleventh year to extend beyond the entrance of this country 
into the World War in 1917. ; 

Before the end of the eleventh year, the tester who was then on 
the job left to go into the army. After the war was over, the 
Newaygo Association began to consider reorganization. Because 
of a shortage of testers 
the association did not 
reorganize until early 
in 1922. For the test- 
ing year 1922-23, the 
last year for which we 
have computed the ree- 



























The tester’s record shows which cows are 
paying for their feed. Left: The heifer 


beat her mother’s record 


ords, the average butterfat production per cow 
was 358 pounds, or 82 pounds above the highest 
pre-war year and almost 100 pounds above the 
average production of all the associations. 


IVE herds in the Newaygo Association were 
on test continuously during the ten pre-war 
years. The average butterfat production of 
the cows in these five herds in 1906 was 233 
pounds. Their average production per cow ten 








was over. The testing work has become so popular in that part of 
the country that there are now three cow-testing associations in 
Newaygo county; and in the entire state there are 105, Michigan 
being excelled in number of associations only by Wisconsin. 


HE average production of butterfat in the Newaygo Associa- 
tion the first year was 215 pounds per cow. The following 
figures and the accompanying chart show 
the average production per cow each year 


during the ten complete pre-war years: - 
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These ten testing years extended over 
about eleven calendar years because there 
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How average production was raised in 
the first ten years of testing 


years later was 313 pounds. 

Certain other associations have attained a higher average but- 
terfat production per cow, and some have shown more rapid gains 
over a long period of time, but the Newaygo Association, the first 
of its kind in the United States, has had a long-continued record 
of which we may well feel proud. 

On January 1, 1925, there were 307,073 cows on test in the 
United States. That is about 1.2 per cent of all the dairy cows in 
this country. Stated in number of cows on 
test, cow testing seems to have advanced a 
long way, because 307,073 is a large num- 
ber. Stated in per cent, however, only a 
beginning has been made. 

We know the production records of a little 
more than 1 per cent of our dairy cows, but 
the records of almost 99 per cent are prac- 
tically unknown. This is not like the para- 
ble of the one sheep that was lost while the 
99 were safely in the fold. In this story, 
one cow is on test and we are going out 
after the 99. The present status of the 
testing work, however, seems quite satisfac- 
tory when we realize that only 20 years ago 
cow-testing associations were unknown 1D 
this country. [Continued on page 59 
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Giant in that 


Milk-making machine, 


Every cow you own can be a money-maker. When milk- making organs are 
vigorous and active, profits are sure. Losses pile up only when there is fail- 
ure to fully utilize expensive feed to produce the maximum volume of milk 


Kow- Kare Added to the Feed 
Makes Big Milk Yields 


Kow-Kare brings your feed money back, 
plusa real profit through added quarts of 
milk. By strengthening the assimilation 
and digestion, your cows aremadeto thrive 
on natural foods. The all-medicine ingre- 
dients act quickly. After feeding Kow- 
Kare forafew daysyou will be convinced 
that avery small investment in this famous 
cow conditioner will bring added dollars 
from your milk income from every cow. 


While aiding your cows in getting from 
their feed every possible ounce of milk, 
Kow-Kare at the same time builds into 
them the power to resist disease. It serves 
this double purpose without really cost- 
ing you a penny, because the added milk 
yield pays for Kow-Kare manytimes over. 

Kow-Kare has no cheap filler, it is all 
medicine. A little goesalong way in keep- 
ing your cows healthy and profitable. A 
tablespoonful twice a day, one to two 
weeks each month, shows surprising re- 
sults. It enables you to make more money 
from feeding the inexpensive natural 


foods your cowsare intended to consume. 


More Milk All Winter 


Winter feeding conditions—the sudden 
change from tender pasturage—calls for 
just the digestive aid Kow-Kare supplies, 
if the yield is to be regular and the gen- 
eral health vigorous. 


Try Kow-Kare for cows off feed and see 
how quickly they regain appetite and pro- 
duction. Asan aid before and after calving 
nothing can equal Kow-Kare. It makes 
both cow and calf strong; prevents re- 
tained afterbirth and other disotders. 


Treating Cow Diseases 


For all cow ailments arising from weak digestive and 
genital organs — Barrenness, Retained Afterbirth, 
Abortion, Scours, Bunches, Milk Fever, etc., Kow- 
Kare is a reliable home remedy. Thousands of dairy- 
men say they would not keep cows without it. 

Put Kow-Kare on the job this winter as part of the 
ration, and make careful comparative tests. It will 
prove its value beyond all doubt. $1.25 and 65c 
sizes. If your feed dealer, general store or druggist 
cannot supply you, order direct. 


Be sure to write today for our valuable free treatise, “The Home Cow Doctor.” 
It is filled with useful dairy information. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc., Dept. H, Lyndonville, Vt. 


Keep on hand a package of Bag Balm, our great healing ointment. 


It keeps the udder and teats healthy. Big 10-ounce can, 60 cents. 


‘ - 
Can You 

Doubt? 
Read how other cow 
owners increase dairy 
profits with _Kow-Kare. 
We receive thousands of 
justsuch letters from grate- 
ful dairymen. 


From F. P. LaChausse, Car- 
thage, N. Y.— March 30, 1925: 
“Having fed Kow-Kare for ten 
years more or less to cows off feed 
and for various disorders that af- 
fect the health of the dairy cow, 
it was not until January 10th, 1924, 
that I began a series of experiments 
with it in regard to milk produc- 
tion. After carefully weighing the 
milk and feed of two heavy pro- 
ducers fortwoweeks Icommenced 
feeding one tablespoonful to them 
once per day and after the third 
day, the results were at once ap- 
parent in increased milk produc- 
tion, there being no changes in 
ration, and atthe end of two weeks 
I stopped the Kow-Kare and they 
fell nok to their former mess of 
milk for the two weeks and upon 
resuming its use again they came 
back up to their former records, 
and since then I feed one table- 
spoonful once a day to all milkers 
and the results are gratifying,” 


of 

From Harlow M. Kastner, 
Hammond, N. Y.—Abpril 20, 
1925: *“*During the past five years, 
have used a great many cans of 
Kow-Kare in my herd for improv- 
ing the milk yield and toning up 
the digestive organs. Itisa wonder- 
ful medicine in the treatment of re- 
tained afterbirth,as Kow-Kare has 
not failed me ina single instance.” 


+ 


From Arthur P. Kistler, Char- 
lotte, Mich.: “It is with great 

leasure that I recommend Kow- 

are. I couldn’t farm without it. 
I am in the dairy business exclu- 
sively and it has saved me thou- 
sands of dollars. It is also great 
for increasing the milk flow.” 


i 


From Chas. Steen, Carmel, 
Maine—January 21,1925: “Kow- 
Kare hasincreased our cows’ milk 
almost double since giving it to 
them. One of our cows is coming 
inthis month and we wish to try 
your Bag Balm.” 


¥ 


From A.G. Katzur, DeLamere, 
N.Dakota—March 20, 1925:"'I've 
used Kow-Kare for some time. I 
find that it is a wonderful aid to 
increasing milk yield. Had a cow 
two years ago, she quit milking 
after coming fresh and would not 
get with calf. After feeding Kow- 
Kare for awhile, she came back to 
milk again and has raised a calf 
since and is now the best cow in 


the barn,” 
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Read These Letters! 
Send for Books! 





Gordon VanTine 
Customers Say They 


Save an 
verage 






” : el, 
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-Van Tine Barn No. 403—Size 30x 36. 


Gerdon 

A wonderful value in a Gothic-roof barn — » 
staunch, roomy, no waste space. Floor plans 

to suit. 20 other sizes in book. Materials . 


You and a Handy Man Can Put 
Up a Gordon-Van Tine Building 


We machine-saw heavy joists, studs, rafters, and sheath- ey 
ing at mill. Everything fits to 1-64 of an inch. You save eS pe en Bn 
heavily on labor and on lumber waste. The Ready-Cut Thisis one of aa —— Mme beg no nny nn 
plans are so easy to follow and material so accurately Six rooms three bedrooms, living room, dining $ ] 79 6 















cut that hundreds of buyers put up their own buildings. room, kitchen, bath. Roomy front porch. Many 


: . a ° . built-in conveniences to save steps and light 
Material also supplied not Ready-Cut if desired. —_ —..... 


Buy Your Home, Barn or Lumber 
at Wholesale, Direct-From- Mill! 


Think of it! The purchasing power of 200,000 customers cuts prices for you an ——————=— 
average of one-third! That’s what volume and one small profit do. We sell lumber, ——s : 
millwork and building material at wholesale. Highest quality guaranteed. Before 
you do any building, repairing or remodeling, find out how Gordon-Van Tine can 
save you money—often as high as $1,000 to $2,000. 





























Features That Save Send Us Your Bills 
Steps and Lighten 5,000 Building to Figure 
We will fi lumber bill 
ousework Material Bargains to ve Horige charge r 08 
Our plans are modern-scores Lumber Bathroom ion’t find the building you want in 
of homes especially designed Shingles and Set ce lentes bil cod we ell cave 
for farm living; with outside Lath Plumbing you lowest, wholesale, freight- 
Caer anne, ane oaasy Flooring Supplies paid prices. 
cases, linen-closets; labor-sav- Wind Roofi 
ing kitchen arrangement; and hg ia Gar. ages, $89 and Up 
other features to save steps Glass Furnaces Ready-cut bundled and marked. 
and make work easy. Easy to put up. 
a— Books 
Free! 





200 Home Bookof Building 
Plans Barns Material 


Shows plans, pho- 654 sizes and al 

tos, specifications kinds of barns, Everything 
of modern homes, hog and poul- for building 
8 to 10 rooms. Fall try houses,gra- or repairing 
descriptions and naries, cribs, at we ole- 


No. 482 —24 x 30 4 
Tut nguwe prove ~ L air ad can, * Moder Bc N 79 x wholesale prices. etc. sale, 
* roo we— dows wee or ore OR 

=~ sunshine and good ventilation. admits sunshine to floor. Up- E ae = as a2 ee = 

Roof of best slate -surfaced, fire- per windows light feeding Gordon-Van Tine Co. ’ 

resisting roofing. A wonderful value. passage at back. 12 x 20— FOUR MILLS } 626 Gordon Street, Davenport, lowa 4 
D rt, la. St. Louis, r t 

a Mo Chehalis, Wash Hat: 2 Send me Free Books. I expect to 
f@  tiesburg, Miss. We ship 0 Build; aye 

pe » i A eum «=: one nearest you. § pene rt any Laeeeres Soete ee j 

20-Year Guarantee Rin eek Sy RE Ree a eg . 
ESTABLISHED 1865 aataline dale acacern 4 CO Repair a--------- 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money tat gives yoreatyecr |g Name-—---—--—-----—- i 


626 Gordon Street Soreunet, down guarantee. i eT RAR SO ARE Oe BS er J 
CU Co ME A Po 
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New Floors for Old Houses 


By William Draper Brinckloe 














what particular piece of housework 
they most disliked, I believe nearly 
99 would answer, ‘“‘scrubbing floors.” 
And so, I’m sure most all of you will 
want to hear how I cut down the floor- 
scrubbing in my own home. It was a 
new house, to be sure; but an old house 
could have the same sort of new floors 
put down, even more easily, with very 
little outlay, especially if you do the work yourself in spare time. 
Some of you, perhaps, know that I live on a small country place 
a few miles south of Easton, Md. My house is necessarily quite 
large, to hold my family of six and their guests. But in winter- 
time some of the children are away, and the house is costly to 
heat and wearisome to 


I I were to ask 100 farm women 





down a concrete sidewalk. There are several brands of magnesite 
floor-cement on the market; I believe they are all good. At any 
rate, Mrs. B. says her kitchen floor is the very joy of her life. — 

If you want a booklet on the uses of oak for flooring, how to 


lay it, finish it, ete., the Editor will tell you where to get one free. 
Also, where to buy oak and other hardwood flooring. Stamp, please. 


Dollars from Drainage 


“TT cost me $2,000 to tile my 123-acre farm, but I increased its 

value by about 35 per cent, and I brought under cultivation 
40 acres of land which otherwise was not dependable,” says Otto 
W. Ruelke, of Oshkosh, Wis., in telling how he made his run-down 
farm one of the best pro- 
ducing pieces of land in 





keep in order. 

So last year, we built a 
little “‘winter-time cottage’’ 
in the town of Easton. 
Mrs. B. and I put a tre- 
mendous lot of thought 
and care into the planning 
of it, for we meant, to make 
it the last word in labor- 
saving and comfort. We 
think we have succeeded, 
and the neighbors say they 
think so, too. 


IRST of all, we con- 

sidered the question of 
floors. We did not want 
any cellar; fuel was to be 
kept in a coal-bin off the 
screened porch. But the 
ordinary cellarless house is 
likely to have damp and 
cold floors. Therefore, we 
poured a rough concrete 
floor-slab right down on the 
ground, over the entire 
first-floor area. The top 
of this slab was painted 
with a special damp-proof- 








that section. 

“Of these 40 acres, 20 
were a failure nine out of 
ten years. Marsh grass 
was the only sure crop. A 
heavy rain would wash out 
any other crop. Tiling 
hasn’t quite stopped the 
washing, but it is now so 
slight that I can get a crop. 
The previous owner never 
planted the ground, so it 
is mighty close to virgin 
soil. This single field pro- 
duces close to 50 per cent 
more than any other I 
own.” 

Draining his land called 
for running the tile through 
a public road. This added 
materially to the cost, but 
it was necessary to obtain 
the right outlet. However, 
the expense has more than 
justified itself. Seven years 
ago Ruelke paid $135 an 
acre for the farm. Today 
it is worth $200. A big 








ing compound, to prevent 
Moisture coming through 
from the ground below. 

Then, 2 x 2-inch wooden sleepers were laid on the slab, 16 inches 
apart, and filled in between with low-grade concrete, one part 
cement to eight parts gravel. This was brought up flush with the 
top of the sleepers. When it had dried out, a rough wooden floor 
was nailed down. 

Finally, after the plastering was entirely finished, we laid a 
thin hardwood floor, polished this with floor wax, and the work 
was done. 

Mrs. B. says these floors are wonderful; they never need scrub- 
bing and always look well. Once every six weeks or so, a little 
more floor wax is smeared on and polished with a long-handled, 
weighted brush, which comes for the purpose. 


HERE are various kinds of hardwood flooring—maple, red 
4A oak, white oak, beech, hard pine, etc. All of these are good; 
it is largely a matter of price and personal preference, which one 
you choose. Most sorts come unfinished; after being put down, 
they must be scraped smooth with a scraper (not a plane), covered 
with shellac, then smoothed down with sandpaper, covered with 
shellac again, and finally polished with wax and the weighted 
rush. Open-grained woods, like oak, must have a coat of filler 
before shellac. 

This sounds rather difficult, but it really isn’t. Most of the 
flooring manufacturers issue full directions for laying and finishing 
0ors; any handy man can do the work. 

But for my house, I bought a special brand of white-oak flooring 
that came all finished. It was considerably more expensive than 
the unfinished sorts, but much simpler to lay. After nailing it 

own, we waxed and polished it; that was all. So far, it has been 
very satisfactory. 
aturally, you don’t have to build a concrete slab, as I did; you 
can nail hardwood flooring right over your old softwood floors. 

But stop a moment; I forgot the kitchen. We wanted no wood 
of any sort there; the concrete slab was brought up to within 
One-half inch of the finished floor-level. Then a local plasterer 

& special magnesite-cement floor, exactly as if he were putting 


Hardwood floors downstairs, except in kitchen, which has cement floor 


share of the advance is due 
to draining, and part to the 
few hundred dollars he has 
spent in beautifying the grounds and altering and decorating his 
house arfd other buildings. 

In laying out a drainage system, it will pay you to hire an 
engineer, unless you have a good farm level and know how to run 
it. It isn’t hard to run a level, and the cost is from $15 to $35. 

Make a map of the drainage system, so that if you ever have 
to take any lines up, you will know just where to find them. 
Tom Delohery. 
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Free information. Ask for booklet No. 28 and about 
homeseekers’ rates. Address: 
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A hame must be 
Over-strong 


Seventy years’ experience in- 


making hames has taught us, 
among other things, that 
“strong enough”? may mean 
“too weak”. Many hames are 
strong enoughto stand asteady 
pull on a big load; it’s the 
sudden jerk that shows up a 
weakness. 


That’s why we make ustce 
hames over-strong instead of 
“*strong enough’’. Be sure 
they are on your new harness. 


Our guarantee is back 
of every pair. 


Send a post card for a copy of our booklet 
‘*Your Horse's Equipment’’ 


U. S. HAME COMPANY 


Buffalo, N. Y. 





MANUFACTUZERS OF HAMES AND SADDLERY HARDWARE 


S00 LINE LAND GRANT LANDS: 


IN UPPER WISCONSIN 











. Secret holds, blocks and tricks re- 
vei . Don’t delay. Be strong, heaithy. Handle 
bigmen with ease. Write for free book . Sta! 

Burns School, 5659 | y 














H. S. FUNSTON, 1702 Seo Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Cuase that tickling rasp- 
ing irritation in nose or 
throat with Luden’s Men- 
thol Cough Drops. Enjoy 
real breathing comfort and 
quick relief from coughs or 
colds. Onsaleeverywhere. 
‘Wm. H, Luden, Inc., Reading, Pa. 
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Big Changes in the 
Wheat Country 


Continued from page 42 











into general use. These machines are va- 
riously known as “‘jitney combines’’ and 
“stubble bugs.”’ 

John MeCorckle, Maupin, Ore., has one of 
these machines and has run it for several 
years. He says: ‘‘My son Owen and I 
haven’t paid out one cent on this place for 
hired help for years. The two of us ean 
harvest our crop with the little combine and 
put it in the warehouse at a cash cost so low 
I’m afraid you’d laugh if I mentioned it.” 
The big combines and the headers which are 
even more expensive are going into the dis- 
card. Binders never were used in this 
country to any extent, as they cost about 
three times as much as the combines. 


Crops Without Plowing 


The drive to make farming less expensive 
is also changing the manner-of handling the 
land as well as the manner of handling the 
crops. All over the Northwest the tendency 
is to plow shallower and so plow more per 
day. This has not resulted in decreased 
yields to any extent. D. E. Stephens, of the 
Moro, Ore., Experiment Station, says: ‘‘Our 
twelve-year average yield on five-inch plow- 
ing is less than a bushel per acre under the 
yield on the nine-inch plowing. The differ- 
ence in cost amounts to as much as the 
difference in yield.”’ 

But the farmers around Lind, Wash., are 
going this one better and aren’t plowing at 
all! This fundamental farm operation is 
being avoided by merely disking and then 
proceeding with the summer fallow as though 
it had been plowed. The farmers admit that 
in some years they get reductions in yield, 
but they say they can take care of twice as 
much land without hiring help for the spring 
plowing, so that clips another dime off the 
cost of growing wheat. The same idea has 
been applied with success in Southern 
Alberta and in Eastern Montana. The time 
may come when much of the wheat land will 
not be plowed for summer fallowing. 


Poor Land Being Abandoned 


Another result of the depression in wheat 
prices has been that the very poorest land is 
going out of cultivation. During the war 
many acres were plowed up which were not 
really safe for wheat farming. These acres 
are gradually drifting back into  sheep- 
grazing lands. It appears that even with the 
utmost ingenuity in cutting costs, unless 
land yields at least ten bushels per acre after 
summer fallowing, it can scarcely be farmed 
profitably. So in the Pacific Northwest, as 
in Kansas and Oklahoma, we see actual farm 
abandonment on this kind of soil. One 
county in the Northwest where most of the 
land is of this type had nearly 1,000 more 
farm families in 1915, ten years ago, than it 
has today. 

All of the above trends mean cheaper 
wheat production. Probably wheat is pro- 
duced under the highly-standardized sum- 
mer-fallow system in the Pacific Northwest 
at a lower cost per bushel than anywhere 
else in the United States. Where wheat 
growing in the Middle West is suicidal with 
yields of 15 bushels an acre every year, it 18 
being carried on at a profit on many western 
farms with yields of only 15 bushels every 
other year. The secret is the lower operating 
costs made possible by the size of the farms 
and by the inventive genius of these western 
farmers. 








Fish: “I’ve flipped and flopped all over 
this bed but I can’t find a spring in it! 
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Nuts To Crack 


By Sam Loyd 








VALUE— 








not just 






AKE a congregation, add a farm imple- 

ment, subtract a male bird and the result- 
ing letters will spell the name of a noisy bird 
that annoys the farmers. 


your money’s 


worth—but real 











There had 


Fitting Advice 


honest value that 
will bring you 
back year after 










been a lot 
of tattling 
going on 
in class, 
so teacher 
wrote this 
odd-look- 
ing sen- 
tence on the blackboard. Can you read it? 


A Plumber’s Bill 


My plumber is going to charge me 50 cents 
a square foot for sheet copper which goes to 
line a tank, the capacity of which is to be 
500 cubic feet. 

I told him to use his own judgment as to 
the form of the tank, so long as its sides and 
bottom are flat (there being no top) and he 
uses the minimum amount of copper. 

What should he charge for the copper? 


A Billet-Douzx 


Olden-time 


° beaux were 
ea ws wont to con- 
a 


Doun Too 


Ouw Ould 





vey compli- 
ments to 
the gentle 


objects of 
) their heart 
: throbs in 


the form of 
charades and rebuses. Some of their missives 
were expressed in sketches. Here is one of 
the latter, and in sending it the swain ex- 
plained that he had dropped a letter H into 
the well. Can you decipher his billet-doux? 


ANSWERS TO NOVEMBER PUZZLES 


A puzzle in railroading: The black and 
striped cars can be reversed in their positions 
by the following moves of the engine: 
Engine runs out to right on track D, 
reverses and runs on track C, where it 
couples to striped car. Returns to track D, 
reverses and backs out on track D to left of 
track A. Engine then runs up track A, 
pushing black car into switch B. Engine 
uncouples and returns to track D. Engine 
alone runs out on track D to right of track 
C. Reverses and backs up track C to 
couple to black car. Engine and black car 
return to track D. Engine backs up track 
D and couples striped car onto black car. 
With both cars engine runs out on track D 
beyond track C. Then backs striped car 
onto switch B, and leaves it there. Re- 
turning to track D, the black car is left on 
track C. The engine returns to track D, 
and backs out to left of track A. Running 
up track A, the engine couples to striped car 
and pulls it onto track A. Engine alone 
then backs out on track D and runs forward 
to resume its original position between 
track A and track C, having performed the 
required feat of transposing the cars. 


Profits in prospect: Jim quit after nine 
years, with $900,000. At that same time, 
John had put in 21 years, and accumulated 
$525,000; while Bill’s term had been 30 
years and his savings just half a million. 
Acharade: The word EITHER. 


Complete these sentences: The sentences 
are completed by filling the pairs of blanks 
with words composed of similar letters, as 
follows: Tailor and tail or; in fancy and 
infancy ; has ten and hasten; ma in and 
main; beg one and begone. 


Bonds for heirs: There were four heirs 
and not six, as might have been assumed 
from the fact of there being three fathers and 
three sons. There was a great-grandfather 
who received eight of the bonds. His son, a 
grandfather, received four. Then his son, a 
father, received two, and his son received 
the remaining bond. Thus there were three 
fathers and three sons and no two of the heirs 
received like amounts. 











year for more 
Hanes Winter Underwear. 

Wear a suit of HANEs for 
just one day and you'll know 
why no other underwear, at 
anything like the price, can 


touch HANES. 


You’ll say HANEs gives you 
more real comfort, indoors or 
out, working or playing, than 
any winter underwear you 
It wears longer 
too, and it’s absolutely guar- 
anteed—every thread, stitch 


ever wore. 


and button, 






























Go to your store 
and ask for 
Hanes. If you 
can’t get it 
there, write us and 
we will see that you 
are supplied. 

Hanes Winter Underwear comes in 
three weights for men; union suits 
and shirts and drawers. You'll know 
it instantly by the famous red label. 
Have a suit of HANEs ready for the 
first snappy day and feel the differ- 
ence. 

For boys, HaNes Winter Under- 
wear comes in two weights, heavy and 
extra heavy. Union suits only. Sizes 
2 to 16 years. 2 to 4 year sizes with 
drop seats. Also knee length and 
short sleeves. The same unequalled 
values that are found in the men’s 
sizes. 





P. H. HANES KNITTING CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


HANES 
Five Famous 


Points 


Hanes Collarettes are 

] cut to size. A 40 suit 

has a 40 collarette. 

Won't roll or pucker. 

Protects the chest from cold 

draughts and lets the top-shirt 
lie smooth. 


Hanes Cuffs won’t 
2 pull off. They snug 
the wrist. Reinforced 
on the end to prevent 
raveling and gaping. Sleeves 
are exact length—not uneven. 


ders give with every 

movement, because 

they’re made with a 
service-doubling lap seam. 
Comfortable. Strong. 


3 Hanes Elastic Shoul- 


really stays closed. 
Double gusset in thigh 
another comfort fea- 
ture. Crotch can’t bind, for 
HANES is fitted by TRUNK 
measurement, as well as chest. 


by Hanes Elastic Ankles 


4 Hanes Closed Crotch 


never bunch over the 

shoe-tops. No ugly 

pon showing under 
the socks. One leg is exactly 
the same length as the other. 
They’re mates! 
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Dont Pay 


For Ke, 
Four Months 


After You Get 
The Separator 


eT 


[ree 





E WILL send an imported 

V V Belgium Melotte Cream Sepa- 

rator direct to your farm and 

you don’t pay us acent for 4 months. 

We make this offer because we know 

there is no other separator in the 

world equal to the Melotte and we 
want to prove it to you. 





Belgium 


Imported—Duty Free 


Melotte 


Self-Balancing Bowl 


The Belgium Melotte contains the 
famous single-bearing, self-balancing 
bowl. This patent Bowl hangs from 
one frictionless ball bearing and spins 
like a top. It skims as perfectly after 
15 years of use as when new. Pos- 
itively cannot ever get out of balance 
—cannot vibrate. 15 year guarantee. 


Send Coupon 


Mail coupon for catalog giving full 
description of this wonderful cream 
separator and the extraordinary 4 
months offer. 


The Melotte Separator 


H. B, Babson, U. S. Manager 
2843 W. 19th St., Dept. 25-09 Chicago, I! 
2445 Prince se . Calif. . 





[SSR SEEEEEEESESERERESEESE eee 
The Melotte Separator, “;7; 94250". 


2843 West 19th Street, Dept. -0 hicag: 
2445 Prince, Street. eckeley, Calif, ees 


Please send me Free Melotte arator Catalog and 
your offer of ‘‘Don’t Pay for 4 Months.”’ 


(Print your Name and Address Plainly.) 


Name 





Post Office 





County. State 
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Using the Soil 
Correctly 


Continued from page 10 











from deep, loose sand-hill soil of almost no 
value for farming, through swamp requiring 
extensive drainage for crop use, to the 
valuable, well-drained Norfolk sandy loam 
of the uplands. 


Tests on Leading Types First 


The soil report is not the last word as to the 
best methods of fertilizing and handling 
every soil type. Careful experiments for a 
series of years must be made on some of the 
types to solve various problems of this kind. 
This is the work of the experiment station. 
Whenever a big enough area is surveyed to 
tell which are the main agricultural types, 
and their locations, experimental test-stations 
are located on these main types, and the 
results from the tests made are sent to those 
folks who farm the same kind of soil. 

In a cireular from the North Carolina 
Experiment Station is the following state- 
ment that helps to show the value of the soil- 
mapping plan: 

‘In this state all experimental work with 
fertilizers is carried on with reference to soil 
types. Let us suppose that John Smith buysa 
farm in Scotland county. Referring to the 
soil-survey report, he finds that the type of 
soil on which his farm is located is Norfolk 
sandy loam. The report tells, too, which 
crops have been found and are considered to 
be the best adapted to the soil of his farm. 
On this same type of soil in Edgecombe 
county a test farm has been established and 
fertilizer experiments are being conducted, 
and have been for a good many years past. 
From these experiments he can learn what he 
had best use in the way of commercial, fer- 
tilizer, in order to secure the best paying 
results, for instance, with cotton and corn, 
which are two of the main crops in the 
state, being grown on the Norfolk series of 
soil at the present time.” 


Down to Brass Tacks 


From the beginning of soil surveys, North 
Carolina took an active part in the work and 
never stopped. Most of the state has been 
surveyed, and for a long time the extension 
workers have been able to advise folks about 
fertilizers according to soil type. They 
don’t say such things as, ‘‘on medium loam 
soil of average fertility use phosphorus 
liberally,’’ but instead they use such ex- 
pressions as this, ‘‘on the Norfolk sandy 
loam use for cotton 600 to 800 pounds of a 
fertilizer analyzing about 8 per cent phos- 
phoric acid, 5 per cent ammonia, and 3 per 
cent potash, all of the fertilizer to be applied 
before the crop is planted; or part of the 
nitrogen may be applied at the first working 
of the crop.” 

This is getting down to brass tacks; when 
such methods come to be practised generally 
there will be more profitable crop yields. 

Already a tremendous saving has been 
made in the Piedmont region, for instance, 
by reducing or cutting out potash in cotton 
and corn fertilizers on the Cecil soils. These 
Cecil soils are red lands formed from decaying 
granite, which rock contains large amounts 
of potash.” The soils are noticeably high in 
available potash, and tests show that this 
element is not needed, or is needed only 
sparingly for either cotton or corn. 

An entirely different soil, the Iredell clay 
loam, occurring in the same region, has been 
found to need liberal additions of potash for 
the same crops. 

We soil scientists do not claim that soil 
type is the only thing to consider, but it is 
one of the most important things, and one 
that must not be overlooked in any efforts to 
promote better farm methods. Neither do 
we contend that every tract of land must be 
used always for those crops to which it is 
best suited, and for no others. Due regard 
must be had for the economic use of farm 
labor and machinery throughout the year, 
and for soil-building rotations which some- 
times will include crops that do not alone 
give profitable returns. 

When we know the soil types and where 
they occur, we are going to be in a much 
better position to do more good farming on 
good land and less bad farming on bad land. 








How many cows do you milk? 











Master 
or Slave? 








— your 
light and 
power 
plant... 


\' 










NAVAL 


In our trips around 
the country we've 
seenfarmersactually 
slaves to their light 
and power plants. 

And we've seen 
others whose plants 
were perfect servants, 
always on the job. 

The answer is.., 
Batteries! Universal 
Nu-Seals make any plant a good servant. 
The heavy Nu-Seal glass cell, thick, long 
life plates and separators, large sediment 
space—they mean satisfaction and long 
life. Universals are made for every make 
of plant. 

We'llgive you a generous allowance on 
your old battery. Write for it—and for 
your FREE copy of the Battery Guide, 
which explains the care and charging of 
batteries for light plants, automobiles 
and radio. 
Write to- 
day! 


Universal 
Battery 


AAA 


ayoseantnat tans te 
ALIS 


NAAR 


Nn 
ANU 


\\ 


a 


3343 So. 


Company 









La Salle St., 
Chicago 


em 


The Heart of Your Light Piant 


= 


18 Million Cars 
need it! Three devices in one! 
Big seller! # want an exclusive 
representative in your section. 
Opportunity to make real money 
selling the new Electric Quick-Start 
and Gas Saver. Year Round Seller. 
Write Quick! 

W.W.Kutsche, Inventor Dearborn, Mich. 


























SS 
Make Your M 
Save the in-between profit by buying direct froi 
us at factory prices. Get better quality, lasting satis- 
faction. We own our own sheet mills, roll our own 
sheets, control every operation from the raw material 
to i finished p 


roduct. 

DWARDS “‘REO” METAL SHINGLES 
look good, outlast three ordinary roofs. No painting 
or repairs. Guaranteed fire-proof, rust-proof, light- 
ning-proof. Easy to put on. We also sell V-Crimp, 
Corrugated, Standing Seam, Painted or Galvanized i 
Roofings, Sidings, Wallboard, Paints, Ready-Made t 
Steel Garages, Farm Buildings, etc. ; 

GET OUR FACTORY PRICES 





By buying direct from us you save money, get better 
value. We are the largest manufacturers of metal 
roofing in the world. Thousands of satisfied cus- 
tomers every year are our best advertisement. 


Write today! Get our wonder- 


toe SS. Rooting Book Ne 
SAMPLES & 
Roofing Book 


151 orfor Garage Book. 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
1201-1251 Butler St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Folly of Foundling 
Bay 


Continued from page 14 











from the storm and with the preparations 
for the wedding. Please, dearest dear Dad, 
smile at your little girl again.” 

“My own beloved little girl.’’ The huski- 
ness in Heminway’s voice broke as he clasped 
the slight form of his daughter close to his 
heart. ‘‘You’re all that matters to me! It’s 
all for you, Folly, all for just you.” 

She embraced him fondly. Then with- 
drawing from the closeness of his embrace 
she told him in a few words that she was 
off for the Pier. 

“T have to see Arnold about something 
important, Dad, and will you give me what- 
ever is needed in writing to enable him to 
secure the passport?”’ 

Heminway studied his daughter’s face 
through shrewd eyes. 

“By Jove, child! have I let you worry over 
a trifle like that? I'd entirely forgotten it. 
Arnold's asking for a witness to your birth, 
eh? Well, well, I guess we'll have to get a 
hold of Captain Ingham. He’s about the 
only person around here who could testify.” 
‘“Max’s father?’’ Folly was filled with 
wonder. ‘‘Didn’t you have a doctor, Dad ? 
How strange!”’ 

“The stork that visited us didn’t give much 
notice, Folly; but we called at the light 
shortly after you were born. Captain Ingham 
will remember it very clearly, I know.”’ 

“I’m afraid we can’t reach father today, 
Mr. Heminway.’” Max spoke for the first 
time. ‘No dory could make the light in 
this hurricane, and even if it could we'd 
never drag father from his post.”’ 

“Tl go to the Pier and attend to the 
matter myself,’’ Heminway said with finality. 
“This red tape is too absurd to be counte- 
nanced. Room for me in your little car, 
Folly?”’ 

“Always room for my Daddy,”’ she smiled 
back at him, ‘‘and Max will be glad to have 
your help in clearing away fallen trees.”’ 

Except for the necessary talk about ob- 
stacles on the road and the delays and 
detours involved, the ride to the Pier was 
accomplished in silence, each one of the little 
party of three being absorbed in thought. 
Max was turning the situation over and over 
in his mind, searching frantically for some 
excuse to delay the wedding until Arnold 
could be tricked into showing his mercenary 
hand so plainly that even the socially 
ambitious Heminway would refuse to give 
his daughter to such an unworthy husband. 


’ 


EMINWAY’S thoughts were not known 
; to Max in-detail, but he could well 
imagine them. The fate of the Flapper 
mine was paramount; upon it hung his 
entire fortune. The cutting off of com- 
munication with the outside world during 
such a crisis was enough to unbalance even 
this plunger’s iron nerve. Max glanced at 
him from time to time as the car pressed 
forward, only allowing himself an occasional 
look in Folly’s direction, and found her 
always pale and silent. If he could only 
know her thoughts! They drew up before 
Arnold’s hotel just as a fresh cloudburst 
broke upon them, and Max hurried Folly 
up the steps and ‘into the lobby, while 
Heminway, lighting a cigar, declared that he 
would remain upon the piazza. 

Mr. Watts was in, it appeared, and a 
bell-boy was sent to summon him, while 
before an open fire Max caught sight of Mrs. 
Meeker. 

“Folly,” said Max, ‘‘there is Arnold’s 
friend, Mrs. Meeker. Won’t you join her 
ee sty off before that comfortable-looking 


“Td rather wait here, Max, if you don’t 
mind. You go!” 

Max was about to comply when Watts, 
Suave and politely surprised, came forward 
to greet his fiancee. 

My dear Felicia!” his greeting had just 
the proper fervor of a bridegroom-to-be, ‘‘to 
think of your venturing out in such a storm. 
I was expecting your father or Ingham to 
come over about the passport, but it is too 
dreadful a day for you to be out.” 

Our chauffeur reached you with word 
that we'd postpone the wedding until late 
afternoon?” Folly asked abruptly. 





es; a-most excellent plan under the 
te 
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Bigger, Better 
Values Than Ever This Season 


You'll be glad you sent for my New Big Bargain Book when you see how 

I have slashed prices and the big savings I am giving my customers this 
year. Don’t buy a rod of fence, or roll of roofing, or can of paint, until 
you get my new catalog—over 100 pages of real bargains on 


Fence, Gates, Barb Wire, Steel Posts, Roofing, Paint 


For years I have been saving money for my million customers—this year 
I'll save them even more. Just read these letters: 


“Received my fencing and gates. I figure “I bought fence of you four years ago 
I saved $60.00 on prices here by ordering | and it is fine and bright yet. I saved about 
from you.” N. LEGGETT, $15.00 on this order.” I.G. STEW 
Boulder, Colo. Harlan, Iowa 
When you buy from Jim Brown you get Direct-From-Factory prices—no in-between prof- 
its added; this extra saving is kept right in your own pocket. Furthermore Jim Brown 
pays the freight and I ship from 3 big factories at Cleveland, Ohio, 


Adrian, Mich., Memphis, Tenn., also from warehouses at 
(e —.—D Kansas City, Mo., and Davenport, Iowa. The low PF 


Direct - From - Factory prices are all you pay 
— not one extra cent is added — Jim Brown Eo, vA 
ATA\s 
Bargain Book NOW. ROM g 
JIM BROWN, President =) A 


gives you REAL Factory prices and sat- 
a an 
BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. \47¢ 





r \\ 
isfaction guaranteed. Write and get my 9 
& 
Dept. 3210, Cleveland, Ohio 


te 











Write for our free Guide Books and 
“Record of Invention Blank”’ before dis- 
closing inventions. Send model or sketch 
for Inspection and Instructions Free. Terms Keasonable. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 730 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


served profits. Established 1869. Write 
LACEY & LACEY, 655 F St., 


Hay and Fodder Grinder 


WHAT WILL YOU 
FOLKS DO FOR ME 
oA \IF | FEED YOU 
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oo Poultry 22 
would say So too | 


You’ll be surprised how well and how 
soon your animals respond to the Letz 
System of feeding home-grown, home 
ground, home mixed feeds. 

Dairy cows make 15%to 30% more milk. Beef 
cattle are ready for market 4 to 6 weeks sooner. 
Hogs make WINTER gains as cheaply and quickly 
as they doin summer. Hens lay all winter. 

Young animals grow faster and thrive. 

Feed crops go twice as far. 

Results never fail when you cut and grind rough- 

e and grains together as ce Oop in the big free 
LETZ Feeding Manual. Send for a copy today. 


LETZ, 1246East Rd.,Crown Point,ind. MIXED FEED MAKER 


EL EE REN 
STARR 














PATENT-SENSE, #*v*ators ssi: 


, ing largest de- 
Washington, D. C. 
















SPRAYERS 





or without truck 


Big Capacity--Low Cost 
A high-grade dependable high-pressure 
power sprayer at small cost. An ideal 
outfit for the grower with limited acre- 
age, who wants to keep his trees clean 
and produce the MOST and the BEST 
fruit. Has a capacity of 


S'\% Gallons a Minute 
at 250 Pounds Pressure 


—sufficient to do good work with a spray gun or 
to supply two rods. Complete with Rotary 
Agitator, Built-in Pressure Regulator, Trouble- 
less Ball Valves, 2 H. P. Sprayer Engine (mag- 
neto - equipped), Bean Porcelain-lined Pump, 
Special Steel Truck and many other features 
found on no other low-priced outfit. A real 
moncey-maker for the grower. 
SEND THIS COUPON NOW! 


BEAN SPRAY PUMP CO. ——~—~—~—~——«so-s100 
17 Hosmer St., Lansing, Mich. 

116 W. Julian St., San Jose, Calif. 

Gentlemen: Send me full details of the Bean 
Simplicity Power Sprayer. 

———EE 


Address. 








PRAY TO DOUBLE 
THE-DOLLARS 
AT HARVEST 
You Need OSPRAYMO Sprayers 


You must spray to get fine fruits and vegetables. Let 
our catalog tell you about the famous high-power 
orchard rigs, traction potato sprayers, bucket, barrel 
and knapsack sprayers. hand pumps, etc. 

OSPRAYMO sprayers make your work effective. 
SS ——— Suction strainer 
brushes, mechani- 
cal agitators. High 
pressure aran- 
teed. Send for cat- 
alog. Local dealers. 


FIELD FORCE 
PUMP CO. 
Dept. 4 
Elmira, N. Y. 
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forThis 
Wonderful 
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Our own propagation—a big bright 
red juicy berry with an exquisite 
flavor ali its own. Our 1926 Catalog 
shows this and other Strawberries, 
Red and Black Raspberries, Grapes, 
Tree Fruits; also wonderful roses, 

flowers, shrubs—all in natural colors. 

Write today—and be sure to get 


FREE PRIZE BERRY 
BOO Tells all about our $250 Prize 


Contest. Contains valuable in- 
formation on berry, grape, small and large fruit 
culture—how easy to grow—what kind to order for 
satisfactory results. Get wonderful special combi- 
nation offers at great saving. Address 


Baldwin-Whitten- Ackerman Nurseries 
Box 10, Bridgman, Mich. 








Peaches, Apples, Pears 


Plums, Cherries—all budded from 
bearing orchards. Well-rooted, 
healthy, true-to-name Trees. Also 
we Grape Vines, Asparagus Roots, 
Waa Strawberry Plants, main crop and 
mmm everbearing. Evergreens, Shade 
Trees and Shrubs. rite for 72- 

age free Catalog and money-sav- 
be direct-by-mail prices. 


HARRISONS’ NURSERIES 
Box 12 Berlin, Maryland 


Make More Money 


in California on a twenty or forty acre farm in San Joaquin 
Valley, where you can work outdoors all the year. Dairying, 
hogs, poultry, and fruit make good income throughout the 
year. Climate delightful; long growing seasons; wonderful 
roads; excellent schools. Co-operative marketing associa- 
tions afford profitable outlets for all produce. A small one 
family farm, cutting out high labor costs, insures success. 
Ambitious men can start here with less capital. California 
welcomes newcomers, San Joaquin Valley illustrated folder 


mailed free. Cc. L. SEAGRAVES 


| General Colonization Agent, Santa Fe Ry. 
934 Ry. Exchange Chicago 
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circumstances. It’s bound to clear by that 
time, for I’ve sent special orders to the 
weatherman.” 

“Then I'd like to talk to you alone about 
something of the utmost importance. Come 
out on the piazza where we'll be safe from 
interruptions.” 


AX watched them go out then advanced 

towards that highly decorated lady, 

Mrs. Meeker, who seemed only too glad to 
give him her entire attention. 

“T’m so very happy to have this oppor- 
tunity of speaking to you alone, Mr. Ingham, 
for I’m terribly distressed and don’t know 
what todo. Arnold is nothing but a child 
in practical matters, as I said yesterday, 
and you will understand that as his closest 
friend I feel very responsible. He’s been 
greatly upset by not finding any record of 
his little bride’s birth in the county records, 
and if I may speak frankly, things he has 
heard from natives make him wonder if 
there is not some mystery connected with 
her. I hate to be so frank, but I know you 
won’t blame me under the existing cir- 
cumstances. Do tell me all you know about 
the matter.”’ 

“T don’t blame you for being worried,”’ 
Max replied courteously, drawing his chair 
close to her so that his low tones would 
reach her ear alone, ‘“‘but I wonder if turn 
about isn’t fair play? I'll go fifty-fifty with 
you. Say the word!’ His heart was beating 
like a trip-hammer but his lips wore their 
best smile. 

Mrs. Meeker also wore the most blandish- 
ing of smiles. 

“And what,’’ she questioned playfully, 
‘does this rising young stock-broker want to 
know from me? Speak up or forever after 
hold your peace.” 

‘‘Nothing much,’’ Max was equally smil- 
ing, ‘‘but those long-distance night calls of 
yours and Watts’s have been causing_some 
mighty unpleasant gossip. Curious party 
lines, you know—country people, and that 
sort of thing.”’ 

Mrs. Meeker bit her lip, and her eyes lost 
their baby look, but her smile returned al- 
most immediately as she replied. 

“Not guilty, though it sounds terribly 
romantic. I’ve been out of town all summer 
long.”’ 

“Then who is in your apartment, Mrs. 
Meeker? Somebody there is paying for long 
talks with Mr. Watts, somebody he is 
financially interested in.”’ 

“You’re making serious charges, aren’t 
you?” Her voice was level, her features under 
perfect control. 

Max shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tf you so interpret me. I said fifty-fifty, 
didn’t I? There are things you want to 
know, things only I can tell you, and con- 
versely, only you can help me out of this 
dilemma. I have an idea Mr. Heminway 
won't want to be supporting his son-in-law’s 
friends—it may be merely an idea—’”’ 

‘‘Am I to understand that you’re acting 
for Mr. Heminway now?”’ 

‘‘Absolutely not! He doesn’t know a 
thing about it, but you see my father is an 
old settler here, and things do leak through 
sometimes. I’m merely interested on my 
own account.” 





vs OUR account being that you’d like to 
marry Felicia yourself?’’ Her voice was 
dangerously quiet. 

“I’d like it very much,’’ Max admitted, 
“‘especially as she is likely to need a husband 
who isn’t afraid of hard work.”’ 

“Then it’s true about Heminway?”’ 

‘‘What is true?”’ 

‘The rumors the men who came up on the 
night train brought in. They said that 
Heminway had overreached and was totter- 
ing when the market closed yesterday. He 
had invested in a mine which had proved a 
total loss. What’s the truth?” 

“Tt’s true that he has invested heavily in 
the Flapper mine, Mrs. Meeker. Further 
than that I can not say.” 

“And it’s true that Arnold Watts is marry- 
ing a pauper?” . 

‘‘Then he’s been stalling about the matter 
of the birth certificate—in order to gain 
time?”’ 

“Since you’re so frank you might as well 
know that Arnold can’t marry a penniless 
girl, Mr. Ingham, no matter how sweet or 
Felicia should realize that. As 
to the inability to establish her birth, I can 
only say that it is most unfortunate. She 
can not secure a passport without it, and, as 














Profit Per Acre'| 


_ 


¥’, You Furnish the Land \ 
# Wii Furnish the Plan! 
I'll show you how and PROVE 
you can get big crops and big 
profits even from land never profitable be. 
fore. On one acre George Beaudette, Mich- 
igan, made $1800; W.L. Forbes, Vermont, 
$1200; G. M. Hawley, California, $1500. Sim- 
ilar success can be YOURS. 


KELLOGG’S | 
Spare Time Profit Club 


will co-operate with you, showing you how | 
to turn your garden or back yard intoa 
Strawberry Gold Mine.” This club iscon- 
ducted by the world’s greatest strawberry 
expert who has already showed members 
of a similar club how to triple their profits 
from their home gardens. Send for your copy of 
our big FREE book which tells how you mav join 
this big money-making club. This book is FREE, 
- KELLOGG Co. 30 
Three Rivers, Mich. 


TWO-TRIGGER T 
& SINGLE-GRIP 

“‘Two-Trigger’’—best game. trap ever madé 
Millions in use. No ‘‘Wring-offs:’ No 
broken springs: No-damage to pelts. “Two 
Trigger’ does not have to be set.to drown, 
Will catch and kill muskrat, mink, marten, 
etc.; will catch and hold ‘coon, skunk, 
woodchuck, etc., 65c each (less than dozen 
lots); $7.00 per dozen, prepaid. 
‘ Single-Grip—Lighter, smaller, better and 
WA costs no more than other single-grip traps, 
No. 1—Muskrat, mink, etc., 25c each; $2.50 doz. Prepaid, 
No. 2— Fox, skunk, etc., 40c each; 

$4.50 dozen, Prepaid. 
No. 3—Lynx, wildcat, etc., 65¢ each; 

$7.35 dozen, Prepaid. 
No. 4— Beaver, wolf, etc., 80c each; 

$9.00 dozen, Prepaid. 
If your dealer won’t supply you send to us. Satisfaction 
or money refunded. Send for free catalog. 


W. A. GIBBS. & SON, Dept. B-12, Chester, Pa, 


. 
NG 
OR twenty years our purely Ame 


Organization, headed by the real Amer 
ican namé “Smith” has given reliable, bet- 


ter service in tanning hides and skins and 
you coats, wobes, caps. neck pieces, ete. You save 











R. M 
Box 1430 


GIBB 











50 per cent by furnishing the hides and skins your- 
self. We guarantee our work, P : 


G FR. £ Style Book ~ 


KENNETH ata of 
robe, TANNING. 


38S. E. First St. 











IN YOUR OWN NEIGHBORHOOD 
In a week Simons earned $88. Beal $95. Lukens $181, Greene 
2. Simply take orders for our dependable fruit trees, 
shrubbery, etc. Steady demand everywhere. We delivet 
and collect. Pay check weekly. Steady winter employment. 
Full or spare-time work. Free selling outfit. No capital or 
experience required. Complete cooperation. Est 
1885 





Write us today. Start work next week. 
PERRY NURSERY COMPANY 
Dept. F 12, Rochester, N. Y. 


GLADIOLUS 


“THE FLOWER BEAUTIFUL” 








fj Collection made up of named varie- 


ties, Full blooming size bas be 


Tilustrated 


ica, Peace, Panama, 
Pendleton, _Wilbrink. 
Catalog FREE. 


| WILDHAGEN BULB FARM, Box 554-A, Waterloo, low# 

















REDUCED PRICES 
r Re E ES DIRECT TO PLANTERS 
Small or Large Lots by Express, Freight or Parcel Pos 
Pear, Plum, Cherry, Berries, Grapes, Nuts. REE. 
amentai Trees, Vines and Shrubs. Catalog 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Bex 26, (CLEVELAND, TH. 


STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 


Send today for Allen's Book 02 
Strawberries—the best money 
) crop. Shipping season Nove! " 
Ist to May Ist. 

THE W. F. ALLEN co., Ma 
31 West Market St., Salisbury, 
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know, they are spending their honey- 


on in Europe.”’ 

“A trip which might also be postponed if 
Mr. Heminway were financially embarrassed, 
I gather? What will you do if I keep this 
telephone affair quiet, Mrs. Meeker? C ome 
now, get down to business. Time is short.’ 
Max allowed his glance to move to the 
figure of his employer, pacing the hotel 
piazza, impatiently. 

“You have made grave insinuations, Mr. 
Ingham. What is your game, blackmail?” 

“Again I answer with a question, Mrs. 
Meeker. Are you and Watts playing to- 
gether to get this girl’s money But before 
she could answer Max, Mr. Heminway, 
growing weary of the delay, called from the 
doorw:iy. 

“Max, I'm tired of waiting. Folly and 
Arnold will talk for the rest of the day, so we 
might as well get along after the passport.” 
And then, his eyes straying to the road, he 
exclaimed in the greatest excitement, ‘‘Max! 
that’s Hardy there in that roadster! After 
him— Max—after him!”’ 


Continued in January 


I Kept Bill on the Farm 


All the neighbors’ sons were going to the 
city and naturally my boy ws mted to do the 
same. Then the question arose: ‘‘How am 
I to keep my son on the farm?’’ I needed 
his help, as farm labor was searce in my 
neighborhood. 

One morning in early spring I made him 
this proposition: ‘Bill, if you will stay with 
me on the farm this summer I will give you 
that lower corn field and help you with the 
cultivation, if you will help me with my 
work.” 

Bill agreed to stay and in the fall when his 
corn was gathered he had 350 bushels. That 
year corn was selling for $1 a bushel. When 
all his crop was sold I never saw a happier 
boy in my life. 

The following spring Bill came to me and 
said that he wanted to rent the lower corn 
field again. 

“Rent,’’ I gasped, ‘‘Bill, you know that 
it is yours.” 

“But dad,’’ he said, ‘‘I want to rent it this 
year and I’m going to try gardening.” I 
thought it would be a good plan if I put in 
some garden truck, too. The summer 
-brought such a bountiful crop that I pur- 
chased a truck to haul our wares to town. 
My truck never went to town without a 
goodly portion of Bill’s products. He be- 
came so well satisfied that I never again 
heard him mention going to the city. Today 
Bill is known as one of the county’s best 
gardeners. 

And another thing is of a great impor- 
tance—be square with the boy. When you 
see that he is in the wrong, reason with him 
kindly, not authoritatively. Some of my 
neighbors emphatically refuse their sons the 
touring car, but once a week Bill has my car 
to drive into town, or wherever he wishes, 
and more often, if the occasion demands. 

D. Kerns. 





Can You Read It? 


A Message 


Hold this level with the eyes and read 

our message. After you read it this way 

turn paper and read with the right side 

evel with your eyes. Close one eye and 
it is plainer 
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VOLUME 


THE OBEDIENT SLAVE TO YOUR DESIRES 
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§ Apex Baby 
Grand Console 

Price $225 
Seg 


Apex Utility 
Radio Table 
Price $75 








The stirring, martial music of a band—the soft, 
mellow harmony of a violin—the pure, sweet notes of 
a human voice, away off in the distance, dimmed by 
thousands of miles, come in on APEX Receiving Sets 
at the very flood-tide of volume. 

You obtain the full tone value of every sound. You 
wish to dance? Tune in your favorite orchestra. You 
desire to entertain a large assembly, slighting none? 
to hear every word of a lecture delivered on 
the opposite side of the Continent? That is your privi- 
lege and your pleasure. The APEX obeys your desire. 

“The beauty of design and handsome, flawless finish 
of APEX Receiving Sets are as alluring as their per- 
fection of operation. Their charm of appearance 
meets with the hearty approval of the most exacting 


mai 
de- connoisseur of fine furniture and appropriate home 
scrip- furnishings. 
tive An inspection of APEX pcm Apparatus will be 
Folder sufficient to convince you of theirsuper-excellence.Only 


a dependable merchant is given the A 
chise. Your APEX dealer will gladly make a personal 
demonstration of APEX Quality Radio Apparatus. 


APEX ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


Apex De Luxe 
Price $135 


Apex Super Five Apex Console 
Price $95—without accessories Entertainer,Price $27.50 


Prices West of Rockies Slightly Hi-her. 


PEX dealer fran- 





1410 W. 59th St., Dept. 1241 
CHICAGO 









Apex 
Entertainer 
Price $22.50 


Canadian Prices Approximately 40% Higher 





SAMPLE WOOLEN GOODS 


Salesmen’s samples of woolen goods, underwear, hosiery, 
blankets, sheep lined coats, mackinaws, leather vests, ete. 
at one-third to one-half less than regular prices. Write 


today for new price list. 


Minneapolis Woolen MillsCo., 612-Q, Ist Ave. No., Minneapolis, Minn. 





DO YOU. 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Syemates and 
Stuttering. “Its Cause and Cure." It tells how I 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
7078 Bogue Bldg. -» 1147 W. Mingis St. Indianapolis 
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Our 1926 Leadet * 





to Farmer 


holesale 







emit ; Dollar r Bigger 
with U.S. Farm Sale 











We claim this the greatest har- We -believe the farmer’s dollar ought to have greater purchasing power. If he only 
ot 10% reduction on what he buys, that extra Billion Dollars would make the mills and 
I ean prove this by our own business 


ness value in the world. Order 


from this ad—work it a week factories hum. Everybody ly would be renperomy, 


—money refunded if not satis- where THE FARMER’S D 


factory. We Manufacture All’ 95,000 farmer customers save thousands of dollars by buying 
direct from the U. S. Farm Sales Co. Our business has trip- 
led; this proves that the farmer will buy where his dollar buys more. I 


Our Own HARNESS. 





Why We can and DO 
sell for less 


in our own factory every 12 


CORD TIRE Don’t Pay claim the whole country can get on this basis with marvelous results. | 1.—Making # set of harness 


We're stl sellime  ntindard Factory to Farmer Saves You Money | tines, 


2.—Saving freight rates 
a 


guaranteed tires way below list There isn’t any reason why every farmer shouldn’t buy di- ina an genious Tena 


price. 30x34, 7000 Mi. Farco rect from this‘factory at wholesale and save money. 95,000 farmers T3 say 
pict = right and prices prove it. 


Cord,$7.95; other sizes, balloons Lert tp rose al 


in 3 years more s di 3. —Selling harness fo, 86, 000 
~ | farmers at one small factory 
Manufacturer. We wo ald athe! F | profit inste vad of a few sets 


is, at bi ving. (Also 3 deal: 
or core ig sa g. rent iy sets of harness to 1 farmers rat cash than 10 sets to one dealer | 6+ retail prices. 


tubes, batteries, etc.) on time. 


LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES 2n.tarnsss; cotters) FREE tec icmchs of 


ete. Save $20 on a set of harness. We make your dollar buy more. items that 95,000 farmers are now 
Write today for latest free catalog and compare prices, Our Guarantee: 


Money back if you say so. 


U. S. FARM SALES CO., 


1254 Salina, Kansas 
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baying for man, horse, or automo- 
a name today, post card 
wait 
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AMAZING DEMAND FOR FURS 


Ship Yours 









We pay top prices for furs. Our 
check comes to you by return mail. 






For 45 Years FUNSTEN has paid highouk prices for furs. Ship 
us everything you have. We need enormous quantities of ’Coon, 
Mink, Skunk, Fox,’ Rats, ’Possum and Wolf to supply the heavy 
demand at the great Funsten Sales. Don’t wait. Ship Today! 


FUNSTEN BROS. & Co., ST. LOUIS, Mo. 
Headquarters for American Furs 








FREE wiry hr 


on Rocks. Reds, Leséhorns 


Paste this on postal or letter, state breed you raise, 
sign full name and address. We'll send FREE copy 
of Plymouth Rock Monthly, Rhode Island Red 
Journal or Leghorn World with breed book offer. 
Poultry Breeders Pub. Co., Dept.. 36,Waverly, Ia. 


FUR 


PRICES HIGHEST AT 


HERSKOVITS 


THE LARGEST FUR HOUSE IN THE 
WORLD'S LARGEST FUR MARKET 


NEW YORK 


SHIP NOW 
FOR HIGHEST PRICES OF THE SEASON 


WE NEED ALL YOUR FURS 
Send trial shipment. Will hold separate if requested. Your 
Big Checks will convince you that this is the House to 
DEAL with You always get Better Grading and Biggest 
Pay foryourcatch at Herskovits. 


F “Treasure Book” Guaranteed Price Lists 

















Send your name and address to 


W. IRVING HERSKOVITS FUR CO. tse. 
101.West 24th St. NEW YORK, N. Y. 









Hunting & Fishing 


is a monthly magazine crammed 
full of hunting, fishing, camp- 
ing and trapping stories and 
pictures, valuable information 
about guns, revolvers, fishing 
tackle, game law changes, best 
as to get fish and game, etc. 
iggest value ever offered in - 
sporting magazine, only $1 
for THREE WHOLE YRAKS, 
or send 25e in stamps or coin 
for six months’ trial. 


HUNTING 
FISHING 





Hunting & Fishing Magazine 
258 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 

















LETUSTAN 
YOUR HIDE 


Fox, Coon, Mink, Skunk, Muskrat, 
etc., dressed and made into latest 
style Coats (for men and women), 
Vests, Caps, Neckpieces and other 
Garments. Horse, Cow, Bear, Dog 
or any animal hide tanned with fur 
on, made into Robes, Coats, Rugs, 
etc. Hides tanned into Harness, 
Sole or Belt Leather; Calf skins into 
Shoe Upper Leather, any color. 
FREE CATALOG AND STYLE BOOK 
gives prices, when to take off and 
ship hides, etc. 


TAXIDERMY AND HEAD MOUNTING 


FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED. Estimates gladly 
furnished. Send us your furs for Summer Storage 
in Automatic Cold Vault. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
Largest custom tanners and taxidermists in the world. 


586 LYELL AVENUE ROCHESTER, N. Y. 















Supplies. 


Wool to us. 


. ag ey Bag how to raise Skunk, Fox, etc. 
We pay the highest prices. 


ANDERSCH BROS., Dept. 113, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Get 10:050% MIDES: FURS 


By shipping to us than by selling at home. 
Northwest. Est. 35 years. Prompt cash returns guaranteed. 


HIDES TANNED INTO ROBES $2.50 to $10.00 


Harness, Sole, Lace Leather sold or exchanged for your Hides, Furs, Pelts. We 
tan Furs, make Robes, Coats, do Taxidermy work. Sell 
Our 450 page Hunters’ and Trappers’ Guide tells how to become 


We are the largest pte and Fur House in the 
No commission. 


Traps and Trappers 


Ship your * eames Furs, Tal- 
Write for price 1 
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Muskrat Trapping 
for More Money 
By George J. Thiessen 











HE muskrat is the best-known of all 

furbearers. It is found in nearly all 
parts of the country. The animals are 
not so numerous in the Far North, where 
vegetable food can not be obtained for 
several months of the year. More trap- 
pers are after this pelt-bearer than all the 
others put together, and hundreds of 
thousands of skins are taken annually, 
but the muskrat does not seem to diminish 
rapidly. One reason for this is its ability 
to adapt itself to man and civilization 
much better than most wild life. The 
animals multiply rapidly, too. These 
facts, coupled with the demand for the 
hides, make the muskrat doubly interest- 
ing to the trapper. 

The successful muskrat trapper under- 
stands the habits of the muskrat. He 
knows, for instance, that muskrats do not 
eat flesh. Their food is bulbs, roots, 
stalks and the like. In settled communi- 
ties corn and garden truck may be added 
to the list, depending usually. upon how 
close the garden is to the haunts of the 
animals. Good baits are parsnips, carrots, 
potatoes, beets, apples, ete. The best 
bait in one spot may not be best in an- 
other. If apples draw best during the 
spring, they are almost sure not to draw 
so well the following fall in the same 
locality. Just why this is can not be ex- 
plained, but the fact remains that to get 
the best results with decoys for the ani- 
mals, one must constantly keep experi- 
menting. This does not mean that lures 
ought to be changed every night. Allow 
four or five days at least for a fair trial. 
In winter, when fresh vegetables are hard 
to get, the tops of carrots, leaves and 
stalks of cabbage, etc., are excellent baits. 
When everything seems to fail, white 
paper or cloth frequently proves effective. 
Muskrats are curious and will investigate 
such objects when they are placed near 
houses or dens. 


HE average muskrat trapper loses too 
many pelts. The reason is that when 
sets are made in swamps.and marshes, it is 
often impossible to stake in deep water so 
that the muskrats will drown after being 
caught. When the water is too shallow, 
it is best to use a two-trigger trap rather 
than one of the ordinary style. Pelts are 
worth too much to let them get away. 
And worst of all, the furbearers that twist 
out frequently crawl away and die in 
some hole where they are never found—a 
total loss. ; 
The simplest way to catch muskrats 1s 
to place traps at the foot of slides, or at 
the entrances of dens and houses. Have 
the traps covered with two or three inches 
of water so the animals are taken by the 
longer and stronger hind legs, rather than 
by the shorter and weaker front ones. 
Pelt hunters taking this precaution lessen 
chances of escape. The traps often break 
the leg-bones when they snap on the front 
legs, but rarely is the bone of a hind leg 
broken. Of course, if the stakes are im 
deep water, the animals seek to rid them- 
selves of the steel by diving. In doing 
this the chains are tangled and_ very 
shortly the muskrats are forced under, to 
await the fur taker as he makes his daily 
rounds. 
Where there are abundant signs of 
muskrats, build mounds with the tops 4 





AD luck can be traced to negli- 

gence, carelessness and lack of 
interest. Doing things at the 
right time is what counts. 
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few inches above the surface of the water, 
and make excavations in the tops of the 
mounds. In the pockets put traps, con- 
cealing them with leaves, grass or similar 
material. You can scatter bits of vege- 
tables about, but this is not necessary. 
Muskrats in passing a mound will sooner 
or later climb it and, as a rule, get in the 
trap. 


USKRATS are most active in fall. 

During winter months they den up, 
so to speak, and do not move freely. At 
this season they are hard to take. The 
skins are at their best in spring. 

Those who place traps at the foot of 
slides, especially. if the water is very 
shallow, are often disappointed because 
ice will form thick enough to hold the 
muskrat. When this is the case, and if 
the weather does not get too cold, trapping 
often can be continued later by putting 
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Above is shown Anthony Waldman, of 

Kansas, with two skunk skins. One 

was from the largest skunk ever 

caught in that vicinity. It measured 
481, inches from tip to tip 


bags of coarse salt under each set. Thus 
the pelt hunter may be able to add a good 
many extra skins to his catch before he is 
forced to quit on account of the lateness 
of the season. 

Notice where the animals climb on logs, 
stones or other objects. Here are good 
places for traps. The mouths of small 
streams must not be overlooked, either, 
and it is best to follow creeks in search of 
the animals. As a rule tracks will be seen 
in abundance and catches are not hard to 
make, especially in autumn. Some trap- 
pers even go so far as to drive stakes across 
brooks, leaving openings through which 
the muskrat and other small animals can 
pass. This is done early so the furbearers 
get used to the obstructions before sets 
are placed. Such ‘fences’ must be 
watched closely. Sticks and other debris 
are liable to be washed down and destroy 
the obstructions; weeds and brush may 
collect to raise the water and render sets 
useless. 


ERE is a good set to use: Select a 

board about seven or eight feet long 
and not less than six inches wide. Force 
one end into the mud and put the other, 
resting on stakes, so it is about ten inches 
above water. The board should be sloping 
like the roof of a house. Have nails 
driven in the board just below the surface, 
to hold the trap. If the Newhouse style is 
employed, set the jaws facing downward; 
that is, the spring nearest the surface. 
On the board above the water, put some 











large decoy. Drape the incline with weeds 
eee 
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SKUNK 


PROLIFIC FUR BEARER FOUND 
THROUGHOUT THE U. S. 








No. 1 Size Traps for Skunks, 
Rats, etc. Weight per doz. 


8lbs. Per ape $1.15 


postage extra.. 


















Big Fur , 
Season 
Now On! 






SHIP ALL YOUR FURS TO 


' tl 











An American Institution maintained for American Trappers 
and Fur Shippers and providing a Market for American Furs 


Three times each week, every Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 
the Taylor Mammoth Fur Sales take place. At these sales 
there is an immediate demand for all kinds of American Raw Furs. That 
demand creates an opportunity which trappers should take advantage of 
without delay, and every trapper who deals direct with F. C. Taylor Fur 
Company, St. Louis, will realize the highest market value for his catch. 
Our business is to sell furs, and our many, many years of experience has 
given us a superior knowledge regarding the selling of furs, with the result 
that the highest prices are always obtained in the Taylor Mammoth Fur 
Sales and Taylor shippers are in turn the best paid fur men in America. 


St. Louis the Market for American Furs 


From a small fur trading post in 1764, St. Louis is today the world’s largest prim market for American 
Raw Furs. A historical record which is acknowledged throughout the entire fur world. The development of 
St. Louis as a great fur market was due first of all to the vision of its founders in selecting a geographical 
location, which is now the center of the United States, and then to the business ability, honesty and integrity 
of the men who have since carried on this great work. St. Louis the fur city zealously guards its heritage. 


F. C. Taylor Fur Company, the largest house in America dealing direct with trappers, and located in St. Louis 

since 1871, provides a dependable cash market for the oe of furs shipped from American trappin 
ounds. Is it any wonder then that the majority of all the furs trapped in the great fur producing sections o 

p steam come to St. Louis and from here are distributed to the various manufacturing cities of the world? 


Expert Grading Quick Cash Pay 


Think what it means to have your furs graded by the The most money in the quickest time has become a 
men who compose this great organization—men who habit with Taylor. After working hard to get furs, 
have devoted their lives to the fur business. They  thereis no good reason why you should have to wait 
knowf urs; they understand the hardships of trapping; for your pay. Every day and every hour is “pay 
they want to please you and build good will for day’ here. Checks are mailed same day furs are re- 
Taylor. Their experience, years and years under ceived and graded. If you are buying furs, you will 
Taylor, has given them knowledge unequalled by any doubly appreciate Taylor Prompt Pay because your 
other fur concern in the entire walk Taser expert money is only invested for the shortest possible 
grading always means “most money” for your furs. time. For quick cash pay ship to Taylor. 


Start Right— Be Taylor Equipped— Save Money 


Taylor furnishes every article the trapper uses at money saving prices. Enormous stocks always on hand in 
our own building to supply trappers without delay. Do not spend a penny for trapping equipment until you 
have received the Taylor BOOK OF TRAPS, fifty-two pages in colors. ¢ most complete fur book ever 
compiled for free distribution. Make sure to receive a copy by returning the coupon printed below. 

2m (WE et 


IF YOU ARE A TRAPPER — SEND THIS COUPON Fm) 
Oo. 


— 400 Fur Ex- 2 
F. C. Taylor Fur Co. change sidy. St. Louis, M 


Send me Big Free 52 page Book of Traps, Guns and Trapping Equipment with Hints on Fur Farming and Taylor 
complete trapping service. I want to know how to obtain the biggest and best catch of furs, to make the most 
money this winter. Also send shipping tags and market reports. ALL FREE TO ME. 














Name. R. F. D Box 




















IF YOU WANT 
HIGHEST PRICES 


FOR YOUR 
Guaranteed 


Triumph Traps 
and want to save big 

money on your Supplies, 

write today for Price 

Lists, Trapper’s Guide,| Six 60. 
How to Grade Furs,| for c 


Supply Cata- 
log, Game Laws, FREE Add Postage 
ete. All sent Weight 3 Ibs. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


HILL BROS, FUR CO. 
379 Hill Bide. 

Send me FREE Price Lists, 

Supply Catalogue, etc. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Trapper’s Guide, 


THE FARM JOURNAL 














Thousands of 
satisfied Trappers 

and Dealers ship tous 
Year after Year. 











Good reasons—we pay top prices, give 
best New York grading, send returns 
same day we receive shipments. We 
pay parcel post and express charges. 
No commission deducted. 


BE SURE-—to send us your furs if 
you want to BE SURE slamd prices 
and quick returns. Don’t Delay— 
Write for our price liss—-NOW! 


BENJAMIN D@. PM. : 


PAW FURS, GINSENG, ETC. 


/47 West 24%ST New York 











‘SCHMID 


AND SONS 
PAY 


THE MARKETS 
HIGHEST MARK 


RAW 


Ship to us for BIG MONEY. Our 71 years 
of fair dealing and our capital of over 

,000,000.00 is your guarantee of satisfac- 
tion. We pay all express and parcel st 
charges—and charge no commission. nd 
for FREE Raw Fur Price List and great 
special offer to all shippers and fur buyers. 


TRAUGOTT SCHMIDT & SONS. 


510 Monroe Ave. Detroit, Mich. 








and smear liberally with mud. Muskrats 
in trying to climb the board to get the bait 
are almost sure to be caught. 

This method described is a favorite 
with many. Several of the inclines located 
where there are signs of the animals can 
usually be depended upon to get furs al- 
most every night. By changing from one 
vegetable to another frequently, one can 
determine what is best for the particular 
place. Corn, by the way, is well to avoid 
as an attractor, especially if the animals 
have access to fields of it nearby. 

Do not overlook the large drains. These 
are good places for sets, especially in the 
winter. Whether bait ought to be used or 
not, depends upon circumstances. If sets 
can be made without it, most pelt hunters 
prefer todoso. Where signs are scattered, 
however, some vegetable must be em- 
ployed. Place a parsnip, carrot or some 
other decoy on an inclined stick and 
under it put one or more traps. Success 
often may be had in this way when all 
other bait sets fail. 


oa not overlook overhanging banks. 
‘Rats and other animals usually travel 
under these in shallow water. Here are 
good places for traps. Remember that if 
the water is too deep, bases can be made 
of mud, sod or other material. Or, if the 
spot selected is too shallow, you can scoop 
out an excavation. 

It does not pay to make land sets for 
muskrats. While muskrats are easy to 
catch in water, they are able to avoid 
most traps placed by amateurs on land. 

Do not bow-stretch the skins. This is 
the so-called Indian method and was used 
when the best pelts brought ten or 15 
cents. The trapper simply removed the 
hides and then instead of making boards, 
bent a green limb in the shape of a horse- 
shoe and inserted it. As a rule, this left 
the furs of various shapes, mostly under- 
stretched. Dealers do not want such 
skins and will not pay good prices for 
them. In fact, values will be such the 
coming season that one can not afford to 
handle his catch in any but the best way. 





Sayings of Uncle Levi Zink 


SS “ 

Sox aw 

Fat chance Mg nm of being either 
President or Vice-President of this 
country; I couldn’t keep my old trap 
shut on a bet, and I quit smoking and 
swearing after the last protracted 

meeting 





and the HIGHEST 
PRICES for Your 


If you are actually a trapper, it pays to deal with the 
House of Silberman. You not only get best grading and 
highest prices, but your traps this season needn’t cost you 
a cent. The best standard makes of tr: aps given. Act while 
this unusual offer still holds good. Thousands of satisfied 
shippe rs! Hundreds of testimonials like these in our files: 

“Received check on traps. Must have two or three 
dozen more this fall. Get the most for my furs when I 
ship to you. Will ship a lot more this fal 

NOA MARSH, Sheridan, Mich, 

“Thanks for trap refund. When I need more traps or 
supplies, will send to you for them. Have ship 
different houses, but after this all my furs go to Bates 
man.”’ R. FRICKE, State Center, lowa, 

Send today for facts regarding this remarkable 
offer, also free supply list and market forecast, that keep 
you posted on right prices, If you want more’ money for 
your furs, write 


Ss, S ILBERMAN 


286 Silberman Bldg., Chicago — 








RAW FURS-~ 


QF" WE WANT YOUR rune 


We pay the highest prices 
Send for FREE Price List, market reports 
and shipping tags. 

The house of a square deal 
SOL WARENOFF & CO., Ine. 


175 West 25th Street, New York 
Established 1911 























Our check will prove that here 
you get honest grading, and top f 
prices on all grades. Thirty-two 
years of success are based on 
that policy. 
SHIP US NOW 

all your furs—we send check the 
day shipment arrives, Don’t put 
it off—ship now! Free price lists, 
tags, trapper's supply catalog. 

McCULLOUGH & TUMBACH 


132 N. Main St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 








Moser Grading 
) Has Doubied 
/Qur Business! 


In two years our business 
has doubled because Moser 
shippers stick! They like 

Moser expert grad- 
: ¥ ing, high valuation 
S > and big pay checks. 
Your furs are 
graded by heads 
of company —¢ex- 
perts — 16 years 
with Funsten. We 

Ly . pay square on 
f Sonat iter, Presdt. grades! Ship us 


coon, mink, skunk, opossum—all furs. 


MOSER 
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hip us 
all furs. 






































A Water Supply for 
Fire 











FTER one disastrous fire in which lack 
A of water was responsible for most of 
the loss, the owner installed a secondary 
tank beneath the first on the elevated 
tower to catch the overflow. 

The second tank was much smaller than 
the one above, but since the weight came 
directly under, the tower was not rendered 





































































































Learn 


g.Northwestern School of Taxidermy 5659, Elwood Bld Omaha, Neb, 








unsafe. The overflow pipe was arranged 
asshown. From the bottom of the second 
tank, a pipe-line was connected to the 
main supply pipe to the house, but with a 
shut-off valve between. 

Ordinarily water was pumped from the 
well into the upper tank and from there it 
went back through the supply pipe to the 
various outlets. The valve between the 
second tank and the line was kept closed, 
though the tank itself was kept filled. 

When the wind fails to pump water for a 

ay or two at a time pol after the upper 
tank empties, or in possible case of sncthae 
fire, this valve is opened. 

The rest of the piping was done in the 
usual way. 





“Selling Black Walnut Timber” is a new 
Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 1459. Can be had 
free from your Senator or Representative 
in Congress. Address him at Washing- 





- D.C 


$1140 t 


CITY MAIL CARRIERS 


DO IT NOW 
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Here is my Special Offer to every farmer. Sign and 
mail the coupon and I'll tell you how you can have 
an Edwards Farm Engine on your farm for30-days’ 
FREE trial. I'll tell you how you can test this won- 
derful engine for 30 days at my expense; and 
how, if you then decide to keep it, you can buy it 
on the most convenient terms you ever heard of. 


Six Engines in One 


The Edwards is the only farm engine built for any 
job ranging from 14% H.P.upto6. H. P.—the only 
engine that will do light power jobs, as well as 
heavy jobs, economically—the only engine that is 
really six engines in one. 


Eats Up All Jobs 


The Edwards will saw wood, run a washing 
machine, grind feed, run a cream separator, fill 





Read what 1000 Farm- 
ers say about The 
Edwards Farm En- 
Ge. Mail the coupon 
or this interesting 
book. It’s FREE. 





Send You My Engine 
for 50 Days FREE Trial 


and Offer You the Easiest Buying Terms 
You've Every Had 


EDWARDS 
FARM | 
ENGINE 


E 


silo, pump water—in fact, do prpstionliy every power 
job on your farm. And it will do every job quickly 
and economically. Here's the proof ;—Clarence Rut- 
ledge, Ontario, says: **Have given my Edwards Engine 
four years steady work. It runs a 28-inch saw, 8-inch 
feed grinder, the ensilage cutter, does all chores. Have 
had ten other engines—the Edwards beats them all."’ 


Sturdy and Powerful 


The Edwards is sturdy and powerful, yet it is light 
enough so that it is easily moved from one job to 
another. Its simple construction makes it trouble 
free. It burns gasoline or kerosene. It starts easily 
without cranking, even in the coldest weather. In 
fact, it embodies twenty-eight superior advantages 
that make it the finest farm engine you can possibly 


Get the Facts 


Just sign and mail the coupon, and, without the slight- 
est cost or obligation, I'll give you all of the facts 
about this remarkable engine. I'll show you why 
thousands of farmers acclaim it the greatest engine 
ever built. At the same time I'll give you details of 
my liberal 30-day FREE trial offer and easy pay- 


ment plan. Write now. A. ¥. EDWARDS 


Mail This N ow, 


bd 

The Edwards Motor Company, & 
gm 542 Main St., Springfield, Ohio w 
@ Send me all of the details about The g 
@ Edwards Farm Engine, about fours 

em liberal easy ayment, pps and about 
your 30-day Free Trial Offer. This @ 
does not obligate me. 














parn to Mount Birds 
og Learn at mount birds, ani- 
mais, game heads; tan furs 


and robes. Complete lessons Easily and quickly 
learned by men, boys and women. = 


Write for Free Taxidermy 
coo FREE 2 eu" rsis all about it. 
ver rtsman, 
and Nature lover should Know this wonder- 
profits. Guccses guaranteed, 75,000 j 
- juccess le 
. Investiga 


. 0 
te. Write for Free Book. 











Our remarkable bait brings animals to your trage. 
shipping tags, also fur 
and trap price list. Ship yous furs to the oldest 
fur receiving house in St. Louis. No commissions 
ce . Your shipments held separate and prices 
quoted, if desired. Write for lists and free comple 
now. Eugene Donzelot & Son, Established 1844 
300 Donzeiot Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 














MEN—WOMEN 18 UP 


INCOME TAX AUDITORS 


Common Education Usually Sufficient—Steady Work @  Rurat Mail 
These positions are not hard to get. d 
stand equal chance. Experience is unnecessary, and politica: 
is not needed. 


GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS 


o $3300 YEAR 


; ( 
Country residents and city residents & +++ Clerk at Cn & é. er ary . 53000 


4 FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 

# Dept. L 244, Rochester, N. Y. 
¢ Kindly send me, entirely free of charge 
& (1) a full description of the position 
checked below; (2) A list of U. 8. Gov- 


RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS(Travel—See Your Country) G ernment Jobs now obtainable. 
CITY POST OFFICE CLERKS & .... Ry. Postal Clerk 


($1900 - $2700 
2 ... Post Office Clerk ($1700 - $2300 
oO City Mail Carrier ($1700 - $2100 

Carrier ($2100 - $3300 














($1860 - $3000 





Tear off coupon and mail at once. This a 
investment of two cents for a postage 4 : 

stamp may result in you getting a big paid United States @ Use Thig Coupon Before You Mislay It 

Government Job for life. f v 


y Name.............. 


ee...  cacpeghshaededevddesecchauhod)+tsenenaee 


rite or Print-Plain 
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There’s more money in hogs 
when you kill them at home 


~~“ 


HE man who kills your hogs and sells 
pork products is the one who makes the 
real profit. 


Be that man yourself. Sell sausage and 
lard, hams and bacon, and have plenty of 
fresh meat for your own use. That’s the way 
to make money on hogs. 


Sausage sells fast 


You can get a good price for farm sausage. 
Townfolk are always looking for it. 

Run the meat through the “Enterprise” 
Chopper. Stuff into casings in the “Enter- “ — 
ise” Stuffer Enterprise 
prise : . Meat-and- Food Chopper 

You’ll make a good profit on this deli- 
cious product. T 





HE only chopper with 
the famous “Enter- 
prise” knife and plate.Cuts 
all the meat; doesn't 
squeeze out the juices. 

No. 5—Family Size, with table clamp, 
cuts 1'4 lbs. per minute .. . $3. 
No. 10—Farm Size, with table clamp, 
cuts 3 ibs. per minute... . ° 
No. 12 —Same as No. 10, but with 
four legs (illustrated) - « $5.00 









“Enterprise” Sausage Stuffer 
and Lard Press 


EAVY iron cylinder, 
bored true. Patented 
spout frees sausage from air. 
Perforated cylinder and ex- 


tra plate for making lard. 7 
| . 
SE Make Lard, too 


Useit for pressing fruit 
juice and jellies,too. 
aap meng 44 Farm rendered lard always brings 
No.35—8-qt. size, $12.50 a good price. Perforated cylinder 
and extra plate come with the 
“Enterprise’’ Stuffer for making 
lard. This machine gets all the lard 
from fat and cracklings. 


You can start now to build up a 
trade for sausage and lard that 
will bring you many extra dollars 
each year. 

Your dealer has the genuine 
“Enterprise” Meat-and-Food Chop- 
E ‘ a per and the Sausage Stuffer and 
@A4 ri : Lard Press. 


ENTERPRISE’ 


The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa., Philade phia 

















oO 5 Cc AND CHESTER WHITE BOARS. Bred 

a &e ® gilts, Pigs $8. each. Nokin. Pedigreed. Pro- 

lific. Large kind. Booklet free. Prices reasonable. Start 

the boy or girl right with some registered stock. 
FRED RUEBUSH, SCIOTA, ILLINOIS 

GET IT FROM THE John F. She 


E Iman, ~ Get booklet 
RE LEP Givson city, thinos,sayss || Want a Sheep? sae We ak 


«ss ed 12 00 breeders from American Hampshire Sheep Ass’n. 
—s : 99 Comfort A. Tyler, Secretary, 48 Woodland Ave, Detroit, Mich. 
on e 


Se NEWTON'S Heaves, Coughs, Condition- 
4 ak er, Worms, Most for cost. 
Two cans Satisfactory fot 
Heaves or money back. $1.25 
per can. Dealers or by mail, 
The Newton Remedy Co. 
Toledo, Ohio. 

















Cut your own fence costs. Buy 
direct from us at Lowest Fac- 
tory Prices. We Pay the Freight. 
Write for Free Catalog of Farm, Poultry, 
Lawn Fence, Barbed Wire, Gates, Posts. 


KITSELMAN BROS., Dept. 241 MUNCIE, IND. 
America’s Oldest Fence Manufacturers 
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mn / 
SEPARATOR (©) 
down New, Low, Easy-Pay-/- 
————— Pian, Full year to pay. = 
30 Days Unmatched for skimming, 
easy turning and cleaning. 
Trial! On our money-back offer. 
Write for free catalog and low prices 
Many shipping pointsinsure prompt delivery 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Box 3-A Bainbridge, N. Y. 









SELDOM SEE 


: a big knee like this, but your horse 
may have a bunch or bruise on his 
ankle, hock, stifle, knee or throat. 


ABSORBINE 













Would you whip them---would you kick and beat 
them? Just what one thing would you do to make 
sure they’d never do it again? x 

At last have is an amazing new way to train horses 
which shows you exactly how to handle any horse 
exactly how to break him of any fault---easily an 
quickly. FREE to FARMERS ’ 
And now this special Introductory Course in Prac- 
tical Horse Trainin will be sent absolutely FREE to 
any farmer ee ~ |) - about the anes 
new principles discove' y Jesse Beery the famous 
feces trainer. 4 es = and brimful of inter- 
i inters.Many earn big money 

for fiends. Remember---this book is ately 


FREE. Mail NOW! BEERY SCHOOL 
HORSEMANSHIP, Dept. 2212,Pleasant Hiil,O. 


Ll 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 





will clean it off without laying up the 

horse. Ne blister, no hair gone. 

Concentrated—only a few drops required at 
an application. $2.50 per bottle, delivered. Describe your 
case for special instructions and Book 8 R free. 


W. F. YOUNG, inc., 353 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 
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Dairy Cow Rations, 
Swine Pedigrees, ete. 











VER 2,000,000 swine pedigrees have been 

recorded in the American Poland-Ching 
Record since it was organized in 1878, 
Poland-Chinas have done well in ton-litter 
contests. 


Less than half as‘many stallions are regis- 
tered by the stallion-enrolment boards as there 
were in 1916. The same condition exists in 
Canada. 

Our big list shows the percentage of 
protein, carbohydrates, and fat in practi- 
cally every feed. We'll look up the figures 
for any feed yeu have. Just say the word. 
Tell us which grains you have and we'll 
figure out a ration that will make your dairy 
cows give more milk. 

Cane and ground ear-corn make great 
cattle feed, say W. and H. Johnson, broth- 
ers who farm together in Phelps county, 
Nebr. Last year 40 acres of cane were grown 
to help feed 125 head of cattle. This cane 
was drilled and listed. Ground ear-corn is 
another cattle feed used on the farm. The 
entire stalk, ear and all, is cut up and blown 
into the barn. Cane isfed whole. dH. B. 


The endless-chain pig scheme is now 
being worked in Idaho. Look out! Idaho 
readers. Somebody is going to be left holding 
the bag. 

A marketing plan adopted by Cattle and 
Horse Raisers’ Association of Oregon makes 
it necessary for members to notify the 
association 30 days before beef cattle are 
ready to ship, giving number and kind of 
animals. The marketing agent of the asso- 
ciation then sells the cattle. The plan is 
financed by deducting ten cents a head frem 
receipts on all cattle weighing over 400 
pounds, and five cents a head on cattle 
weighing under 400. 

One Colorado farmer who was approached 
last fall by folks on the purebred-sire train 
wanted something to boot when he was 
offered a purebred boar in exchange for his 
scrub boar. Actually! Later he repented in 
sackcloth and ashes. 

You asked for the queerest name of a horse. 
I think it is ‘‘Stargazer.”” This was the 
name of a pepper-and-salt horse driven in 
trotting races during the county fair season in 
Maine some years ago. P. Bz me 

I have four goats and can work about them 
all day in white and not get soiled. Can you 
recommend anything to bring does in season 
when delivered so that one could have them 
come in, in rotation to keep some in milk 
as is done with cows? Mine seem to kid 
only in the spring and all are dry, or at 
least, are not at their best in the winter, 
when I want them. L. &. 


‘‘Meats and Meat Products” is a new 
book that ought to be in the farm library. 
It is written by W. H. Tomhave, head of the 
Animal Husbandry work at Pennsylvania 
State College, and recently chosen secretary 
of the Aberdeen-Angus Association. The 
book is intensely practical—tells how to kill 
and dress beef, sheep, swine, poultry; how to 
cut up meat, can meat, make sausage, ete. 
Published by J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Price, $2.50. 





A ood Oat prices since a 
nd athe ing time have been low 
living) enough to warrant the 
and use of oats more widely 
in hog rations—not so 
r{ Of much for fattening hogs, 
but for breeding stock. 
Oats should always be ground for 
the younger pigs, and for older swine 
if the cost of grinding be within 
reason. Ground oats are fine for brood 
sows just before farrowing and while 
suckling the pigs. One-half the sows’ 
ration can be oats. One-fourth the 
grain ration of fattening pigs can be 
ground oats, but to be profitable 
should be cheaper than corn, pound 
for pound. 
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Twenty Years of 
Cow Testing 


Continued from page 44 











The average production of our dairy cows 
has been advancing in recent years. The 
following table, based on estimates by the 
Department of Agriculture, gives annual 
production per cow for the five-year period 
1920 to 1924 inclusive: 

Average milk produc- 


Year tion per cow, pounds 
TODD. ce vcesscieccesbcnccas “Shane 
102) ...ccccecscccocesececres MSO 
io ae ererrerrerrrirn 4,021 
BU. ahs \0nssesee% sscdee ae 
WEEE co okaaledsac0as debe enes 4,368 


According to these figures the average milk 
production per cow in 1924 was 741 pounds 
greater than in 1920. It would be impossible 
to enumerate all the causes that brought 
about this increased production per cow or to 
determine the relative influence of each cause, 
but undoubtedly the cow-testing associa- 
tions have had an influence out of all propor- 
tion to the number of cows that are actually 
on test. 


URING the period from 1920 to 1925 
the number of cows per 1,000 people in 
this country was practically constant. As 
the production per cow was increasing during 
this period, the average consumption of 
dairy products per person was increasing. 
The average per capita consumption of whole 
milk increased from 43 gallons in 1920 to 
54.75 gallons in 1924. During this period 
there was also a substantial increase in the 
consumption of other dairy products. 
The present population of this country is 
about 112,000,000, and the increase is about 


1,500,000 a year. As the population con- 


tinues to increase from year to year we will 
not need to increase, and should not increase, 
the number of our dairy cows. At least there 
should not be any great increase from year 
to year. It would be far better to increase 
the average production per cow than to add 
to the total number of cows. 

The average production of 83,000 cow- 
testing-association cows whose records have 
been tabulated is 6,345 pounds of milk, con- 
taining 258 pounds of butterfat. That is 
about 50 per cent above the average yearly 
production of all the dairy cows in this 
country. If all our dairy cows produced as 
much as the average of the cow-testing-asso- 
ciation cows, our present number of cows 
would supply enough dairy products for a 
population of more than 150,000,000, even 
with an increased per capita consumption of 
dairy products. 

With our present knowledge of selection, 
feeding, and breeding, intelligently put into 
practise through the work of the cow-testing 
associations, we need never fear a shortage 
of dairy products in this country. Neither 
need we fear overproduction, because, if we 
are wise, we will not keep more, but better 
cows. At least we should not urge more 
cows until the average production per cow is 
very much higher than it is now. 


HE value of testing-association records 

lies in their use for getting rid of low and 
unprofitable producers. The records are 
also used to enable the dairyman to feed the 
Temaining cows according to known produc- 
tion. Cow-testing-association records are 
now being used to determine the true value 
of dairy sires by comparing the production 
records of the bulls’ daughters with the 
records of the dams of the daughters. 

The two cows shown on page 44 (both 
testing*association cows) are mother and 
daughter. The mother is the one to the 
he Here are the records of the two ani- 

als: 


Milk, Butterfat, 


pounds pounds 
Mother’s record at age of 3... 9,006 369.0 
Daughter’s record at age of 3 .12,772 483.0 


It may be that the daughter will not be 
able to beat her mother’s record as a mature 
Cow because the mother at maturity is 
Making some extremely high records. 
Whether the younger cow is able to keep up 
with her mother all the way or not, it is 
literally true that the daughter is following 


in the footsteps of her [Continued on page 62 
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OUR old separator may be running all right and you 

may think it is doing good work—but isit ? Here is an 
easy way to satisfy yourself. Ask your De Laval Agent to 
bring out a new De Laval and try this simple test: 
































After separating with your old separator, wash its bowl 
and tinware in the skim-milk. Hold the skim-milk at 
normal room temperature and run it through a new 
De Laval. Have the cream thus recovered weighed and 
tested. Then you can tell exactly if your old machine is 
wasting cream, and what a new De Laval will save. 

































Thousands have tried this plan and many have found a new 
De Laval Separator would increase their cream money from 
$25 to $200 a year. SIZES 


The new De Laval is the crowning achievement of 48 years immaeaesbnmbaaae 


of separator manufacture and leadership. It has the wonder- (247 Sahyarns 
ful ‘‘floating bowl’’—the greatest separator improvement in Balance in 15 
25 years. It is Suaranteed to skim cleaner. It runs easier Easy Monthly 
with milk going through the bowl, and lasts longer. Payments 


Send coupon for name of your De Laval 
Agent and free Catalog. 


SEE and TRY the New 


De Laval 


TRADE in your old Separator 
The De Laval Milker 


If you milk five or more cows, a De 
Laval Milker will soon pay for itself. 
More than 35,000 in 
use giving wonderful 
satisfaction. Send for 
complete information. 


WONDER OINTMENT [0,1 HOGS on tne J 
HEALS LIKE MAGIC | Ti 2 SUvER co. R13, Salem, Ohio 


Cuts—B —Scalds— Ch ed Hands—S e rm : 
arbed. Wire Cute —Ecsema—-Corns—or any | Matai TTL i ae Oil-Burning 













= Barbed . Wire —— —_ — poy om or —- 
skin troubles or flesh wounds on man or beast yie 

quickly to CORONA WOOL FAT—the wonderful Tank Heater 
healing ointment extracted from sheep’s wool and 
discovered by Mr. C. G. Phillips. He will send a 
Free Trial package to anyone who will write for 
it. No obligation—no cost. Write today for Free 
Sample and Booklet of Uses, to Mr. C. G. Phillips, 
CORONA MFG. CO., 43 Corona Bldg., KEN- 
TON, OHIO. 





vy ()<¢X Clipped Cows 
ws | ilk give more milk and butter 
fat. They arecleaner, health- 
ier—feel better, feed better. 


pi + hn ap ons are ae 
bigger re 
essured 





Greatest iprovement ever made in tank heaters. 
Fits any tank. Burns 14 to 16 hours on one gallon of 
kerosene. No sparks, ashes or smoke. eating 
chamber entirely under water; no heat wasted. 
Guaranteed. Saves feed—pays for itself repeatedly. 


EMPIRE NON-FREEZABLE HOG WATERER 
Heavy galvanized iron—70 gallon capacity. Of burner d ently 
ender (rough—qustpneees not % freeze. eens, wales wore 
amet one FARMER AGENTS 





Chicago ‘Sonnd social oter- oa 
Shaft Company © Empire Tank Heater Co. 
<< 126N. 7th 5t., Washington, la, 
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“Guess My Age,” Said the Chicken 


OR some reason or other poultry 
Pricer steer clear of the subject of 

determining the age of fowls. They may not know of a 
method, or they may be afraid of advancing their pet theories. I 
don’t know that I blame them, for I have searched and searched 
the poultry books and magazines but can find nothing, or very 
little, that might be taken as a guide. 

Once in a great while I have gathered a little data, and I have 
been on the lookout for a number of years. It may be that there 
is no way; but then, on second thought, why shouldn’t there be? 
If we can tell a horse’s age by his teeth, why not the hen’s by some 
outstanding mark? 

First, there are the spurs. For years folks relied on the size of 
the spurs. But I have found that that does not always hold good; 
besides, it is seldom we find a hen with spurs, and we are more 
concerned with the hen’s age 


By Michael K. Boyer 


due to heavy egg production, as authorities 
on culling would have us believe. 

We do know that with pullets the scales of the legs are smooth, 
shiny, fine, hardly visible, very soft to the touch and hugging 
closely and firmly to the leg. But each year these scales become 
wider and longer, and rise little by little, until finally they become 
hard and tough. Yet while by these scales we can distinguish the 
hen from the pullet, we have no guide to show us the years-old of 
the hen. 

Along comes a Canadian writer who tells us to look at the skin. 
If the flank feathers of a young hen are pushed apart, he says, a 
silky, long, light, extremely-thin down will be seen growing fairly 
regular between the other feathers, which cover all parts of the 
body. He says the skin is of a uniform tissue, fine and pink, 
covered with a network of very fine, bluish veins. When the hen 
is over a year old the down and 





than we are with the cock’s. 

In looking over some old 
English writings, I find that the 
old English Game hens sported 
sputs just like the males, and 
some of the five-toed breeds of 
hens found in Kent, Sussex and 
Surrey had spurs, and even do 
today. Anyway, this spur busi- 
ness applies to the male sex, and 
in exceptional cases to the female 
sex. 

The spur, like the horn of an 
animal, rests on a bony part— 
the core—and is covered by a 
bony sheath which increases 
more or less in length every year. 
But the growth of the spur can 
be hastened, or it can be checked 








veins have disappeared, and the 
skin is of a dull white color, dry, 
not so smooth or elastic, and 
somewhat mealy. 


ERE is a method which ap- 
peared in print some years 
ago, which sounds good: A 
six-months-old pullet, and even 
until it is 14 months old, will 
have the first secondary feather 
in its wing, near the axile 
feathers, shorter than the rest, 
and the quill will be more cen- 
tral, bending in a short point, 
slightly prominent. 
There is but one secondary 
feather on each wing presenting 
these characteristics until the 








or retarded by some accident. 
I had a cockerel that showed a 
spur large enough for a two- 
year-old bird; and I also owned 
a cock in which the spur never advanced beyond the cockerel 
stage. So there was no telling the age by the spurs in those birds. 

Ordinarily, however, a cockerel that is not over five months old 
seldom has any spur, but if we look closely we find a scale that is 
somewhat larger than the others, at a point where the spur is to 
grow. In time this scale rises, and a knob is formed, at the center 
of which there is a clearly-defined point. 

When a cockerel is seven months old this spur may be one- 
eighth of an inch long, and four months later it will be about 
five-eighths of an inch in length, generally straight, with a 
rounded end. 

At two years of age, this spur may measure from one inch to 
one and one-eighth inches, with a curve upwards or downwards. 
A year later it may be from one and three-eighths to one and 
one-half inches, and have a curve, the end usually turning upward. 

The growth of the spur continues all through life, but the 
quickest advance is made during the latter part of the cockerel 
age. After the third year the growth is very slow, but the spur 
becomes harder and thinner. I have had cock birds which, when 
four years old, had very long spurs, and in some cases these spurs 
curved or rolled upon themselves. So while spurs may be our best 
guess in determining age, there still is no absolute guarantee. 


HE next clue I discovered was the color of the leg. This is 

supposed to vary with age—a black leg becoming bluish, a 
yellow leg becoming pink or white, a gray or mottled leg becoming 
blue, and a pink leg turning red. The turkey leg is black when 
the fowls are young, but it reddens conspicuously as the bird grows 
older. The red color shows that the bird is no longer young, but 
how old it does not tell. And in the case of the yellow-leg hen, 


the white or pale leg may ‘indicate age, or the pale color may be 


With pullets, the scales of the legs are smooth, shiny, fine 
and hardly visible 


next molt, after which the second 
feather is also. shorter than the 
others. 

In other words, after the fall 
molt, when the fowl is one and one-half years old (by which 
time the feathers are fully developed), there will be found 
two secondary feathers having the characteristic markings, 
although the bird completes its second year only the following 
spring: 

After the second molt—that is, when three or coming three 
years old—there are three shorter feathers in each wing. After 
each succeeding molt one more feather comes in shorter. 

What is your method for determining a fowl’s age? 





Boosting the Laying Percentage 


F you want to boost the laying percentage in your flock, keep 

accurate records of eggs and cost of feed. That is what folks 
tell me who have tried it. The records made by fowls in the 
farm-flock contests point to the same experience. Take results 
in the Iowa contest, for example: ; 

Bernard Phelps, Titonka, kept records for three years and his 
annual egg record per hen jumped from 117 to 124. He 
117 fowls the first year, 115 the second, 104 the third. Breed, 
Rhode Island Red. 

Mrs. A. R. Embree, Mechanicsville, boosted the average Pe 
hen from 108 to 113 in three years, increasing the flock from 74 
hens to 145 at the same time. Breed, Barred Rocks. 

H. F. Deur, in three years, boosted his record from 174 eae 
per hen to 189 per hen. Number of layers first year, 77; t 
year, 179. Breed, White Wyandotte. : 

Joseph Kohn, Cherokee, boosted his record from 128 to 160 
three years. Number of fowls first year, 122; third year, 1 
Breed, White Leghorn. - 
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They Lay 
Winter Long 


Sunshine, warmth and exercise—these are 
the things that make your hens lay, and these 
are the things a GLASS-CLOTH scratch 
shed will give them all through the winter. 
It gives them June weather all the time; 
keeps them safe, warm and comfortable on 
the coldest day; protects them from damp- 
ness and draughts; keeps them at their 
healthiest and makes them lay more eggs. 


Takes you no time to build a scratch shed 
against the wall or your poultry house and 
then—whatever the weather, cold, wet, sleet, 
snow, you'll KNOW your hens are safe, 
know that they are healthy, know that they 
are getting all the sunshine and exercise 


they want. 


It’s easier and cheaper to put up than 
glass and much better because it transmits 
the Ultra Violet rays of the sun. 


Keep your hens busy and full of vitality 
by proper feeding and protection in a GLASS- 
CLOTH scratch shed and they Can’t Stop 
Laying. 


Poultrymen Say Glass Cloth is 
the Greatest Boon to 
All-Year Profits that Poultry 
Raising Ever Had 


Chicks grow faster, hens lay more eggs— 
when they get exercise, sunshine and cozy 
warmth in a GLASS-CLOTH covered scratch 
shed. Hens and roosters keep in prime con- 
dition all through winter. 


Use GLASS-CLOTH for raising more 
chicks hatched early. Have extra broilers 
feady for high-price markets. You can. 
Simply give chicks advantages of GLASS- 
CLOTH brooder house. A small investment 
in GLASS-CLOTH will put Extra Profits 
from eggs and poultry in your pocket. Get 
these Profits. Give your chickens outdoor 
benefits indoors—with GLASS-CLOTH, and 
make Big Additional Poultry Earaings. 





Enclosing Porches 


Use GLASS-CLOTH to enclose your porch 
or winter protection or to build a Health 
where you can lounge, read or work in 
comfort while taking pleasant, health-pro- 
ducing violet ray sun baths. Especially 
valuable for treating rickets, tuberculosis and 
diseases. 





















































est Discoveries 
Ever Made 


Beware of Imitations 
Get the GENUINE GLASS CLOTH 
Made only by Turner Bros. 


No Other Material Will Give 
Equal Results for Money Spent 


Here’s a most startling discovery of immense value 
for poultry raisers. GLASS-CLOTH freely admits the 
ultra violet rays. The ultra violet rays are health-giving 
rays thrown off by the sun. All plant and animal life 
need these rays to maintain health and vitality. Glass 
stops the violet rays. 

In tests at experiment stations, GLASS-CLOTH was 
found to transmit more ultra violet rays than any other 
material with which it was tested. Also raised higher 
per cent of chicks under test. 

With a GLASS-CLOTH covered scratch shed you 
know your hens are not only protected from the winter 
but getting the health-giving, vital sunshine they need. 


Cheaper and Better Than Glass 


GLASS-CLOTH is far cheaper and infinitely better 
than glass. Healthier and sturdier hens; faster growing 
chicks, and MORE EGGS—all through the winter. 
That’s what GLASS-CLOTH will bring you and at a 
cost one-sixth that of glass. 

Considering results obtained, GLASS-CLOTH is far 
the cheapest and best similar material you can buy. 
us prove it to you. Give us your trial order today. 








Baby Chicks Grow Faster 


They thrive amazingly when pro- 
tected by GLASS-CLOTH. They get 





= More Ultra 
Hi + Violet Rays 
=~ than ANY Other Material 


Aly One of the Great- 











Build a Scratch Shed With GLASS CLOTH 
Roof right onto your poultry house 


Special Trial Offer 


Test GLASS-CLOTH for yourself and con- 
vince yourself by actual use. 


Send us $5.00 and we will send you, prepaid, 
15 yards of GLASS-CLOTH, 35 inches wide, 
enough to cover a scratch shed 9x15 feet. 
Several rolls furnished at same rate if desired. 


Build one and watch the results. See how 
our hens thrive, how many more eggs they 
ay, even on the coldest days. See how they 

enjoy the warm sunshine and the health- 
giving rays that come to them through the 
GLASS-CLOTH. 


If you want a smaller test send $2.25 and 
we will mail you 6 yards (54 sq. ft.). 


You Take No Risk 


We want you to actually use GLASS- 
CLOTH for at least ten days. If you do not 
find that it lets in a more healthful and 
agreeable light and warmth and gives better 
results than glass or any glass substitute, just 
return and we will refund your money. Com- 
mon Sense instructions ‘“‘Feeding for Eggs” 
with every order. Catalog on request. 


TURNER BROS. 


Dept. 123 Bladen, Nebraska 


Mail the COUPON: 


the ultra violet sun rays and grow 4 H 
faster, healthier and feather out into g | enclose $......-....:-++: and ask you to send me pre- § 
plump, frying size several weeks before paid the GLASS-CLOTH mentioned in your advertisement § 
the regular season. § for this amount, with the understanding that if I am not § 
GLASS-CLOTH holds the warmth, § satisfied after using ten days that you will refund my money § 
too, far better than Glass, another big # upon return of GLASS-CLOTH. i 
advantage for baby chicks. Try it and § Prepaid Prices: Single yard 50c; 3 yds. $1.25; 10 yds. $3.80; 8 
see how quickly they grow under its 8 50 yds. $17.50; 100 yds. $33.00. Similar quantities at same Ey 
i ’ § rate. t 
protection. You'll be amazed. 1 H 
Ideal for Hot Beds 5 wane eee RT PLL ICL. ascccccscccvccscccscccsacccoores B 
GLASS-CLOTH grows stronger, !#! R. F. D. Box or . 
hardier plants than glass. Grow early B St. G Nowe cccccccccccccccccccvesscssessssssssesesees H 
vegetables to eat and sell. There is big . : 
money in early vegetables, and raising =) Town.........-++eseeeesessee teste: atin en'g 0:05 vp eee | 
plants to sell. ET Te 








here’s Money 
In Winter Eggs 


It’s easy to make the hens lay in the 
springtime when the grass is green and the 
weather is mild. It’s just as easy to make 
them :2v in the winter when eggs are scarce 
and high, if you provide plenty of green food 
and plenty of pure, fresh water, not too cold. 
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oT age eee a } Home-made Oat Sprouter, 
“4 costing only $2.99 complete 
The cheapest and best green food is 
sprouted oats, rich in live vitamines and egg- 
building proteins. A home-made sprouter, 
like the one shown above, will furnish all 
the sprouted oats 50 or 60 hens can eat. 
You can build 
this sprouter in 
an evening from 
a couple of small 
packing boxes and 
a few nails. The 
only tools you 
need are a ham- 
mer, a Saw and an 
auger bit, found 
in every home. 
The Little Put- 
nam Stove sup- 
plies the warmth 











Drinking Fountain warmed 
with Little Putnam Stove to keep the oats 


at the right germinating temperature. 
Easily followed directions for building the 
Sprouter are packed in every Stove, also in- 
structions for using the Stove to keep water 
from freezing. 

Scientists say that an egg is 80% water. 
To get lots of eggs in winter you must keep 
unfrozen water before your hens. One cold 
day, with water frozen, may stop egg pro- 
duction for a month. 

J. Lincoln Knight, 
Trenton Junction, N. 
J., wrote last Febru- 
ary, “I have been 
using your Little Put- 
nam Stoves for the 
oat sprouter’and wa- 
ter heater, since I re- 
ceived them in De- 
cember and I tell you they work fine. When 
I give the sprouted oats to the chickens they 
eat and eat until it is all gone, before they 
touch other food. And the water heater 
works fine. I leave the water in it all night 
to try it out this zero weather and the 
water is always just right.” 

The Little Putnam Stove is fool-proof and 
fire-safe; burns a month without filling or 
trimming. Made of galvanized iron and 
brass, practically indestructible. Thousands 
of satisfied users. Beware of imitations. 

Your dealer should have a Little Putnam 
Stove in stock. Ask him for it. If he can- 
not supply you, send $2.50, check or money 
order, to I. Putnam, Route 1230-R, Elmira, 
N. Y. I will send you a Galvanized Steel 
Stove, postpaid. If you prefer a pure 
Aluminum Stove, send $3.50. If not per- 
fectly satisfactory, return it in good order 
within 10 days. I will refund your money 
promptly. Don’t pass by this opportunity 
to make more money from winter eggs. 

Send today for free book, “Poultry Helps.” 
It gives plans for making this oat sprouter, 
also a practical home-made brooder. 


I. PUTNAM, Route 1230-R, Elmira, N.Y. 





Little Putnam Stove 
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Why Use Trapnests? 











ANY of Our Folks have asked the 

Poultry Editor the advantages of 
trapnests. All these have been answered by 
mail, but for the benefit of other readers we 
give the following about trapnests: 

A band, having a number by which the 
hen is known, is fastened around the leg. 
After the hen has laid she is removed from 
the nest, and her number recorded on the 
egg. At night she is credited on a record 
sheet, and at the end of the year we know 
just how many eggs she has laid. 

We breed only from our best layers, and 
in this way we improve the egg-laying qual- 
ities of our stock each year. By this method 
we have been able to raise the average of our 
flocks from 100 to 150 eggs. 

Trapnests also tell us which hens lay small 
eggs and which lay large ones; also the layers 
of badly formed eggs, and those which turn 
out the regular egg-shaped product. 

We can distinguish the brown-egg layers 
from those which lay white-shelled eggs. 

We know which hens’ eggs are fertile, and 
which hens give us infertile eggs. 

We know how many times a hen becomes 
broody in a season, and can pick out those 
that do not become broody at all. 

We know which hens are the most reliable 
sitters, and just what kind of mothers they 
are. 

We know the age our pullets begin laying, 
and whether or not they are steady pro- 
ducers. 

We know when a hen stops laying, due to 
molting or some other cause. 

We know our winter layers as well as our 
summer layers. 


SS ange our hens several times a 
week, as we do in using trapnests, we 
readily notice their condition. They may 
be too fat, or they may be too lean—either 
extreme calls for treatment. 

The trapnest, too, gives us a chance to 
arrest the egg-eater. We catch her in the 
act. Toa certain extent, it also prevents the 
egg-eating habit, which very often is due to 
hens crowding on the nest and breaking eggs. 
The trap admits but one hen at a time. 

We are now able to secure 20 per cent 
more eggs from 25 per cent fewer hens, by 
breeding only from the cream of our flocks. 

Trapnests tame hens, on account of fre- 
quent handling, and this in itself has a ten- 
dency to increase egg production. 

If a nest is allowed for every three hens in 
the pen, it is not necessary to look after the 
nests oftener than four times a day. 

Trapnests do away with guesswork. Trap- 
nesting is the only method by which an 
actual report can be had of each individual 
hen. M.K. B. 





Twenty Years of Cow Testing 


Continued from page 59 


mother. As a young cow she is taking even 
larger steps than her mother. 

In every tabulation of cow-testing-asso- 
ciation records so far made, the figures show 
that high production and large income over 
cost of feed almost invariably go hand in 
hand. In one tabulation of several thousand 
records, the cows that averaged 150 pounds 
of butterfat a year per cow had an income 
over cost of feed of $26, while those that 
produced 300 pounds a year had an income 
over cost of feed of $74. Within these limits 
of production, doubling the production al- 
most trebled the income. 

To get anything out of cow-testing-asso- 
ciation work, however, the dairyman must 
make a careful study of the records of his 
cows, and he must not stop there. He must 
put that knowledge into practise. To quote 
from Farmers’ Bulletin 1446: 

“Tf he does this the records will be a gold 
mine of useful information to him. From 
his knowledge of the records of dams and 
daughters the dairyman can determine 
definitely what progress his herd is making 
due to breeding. From his knowledge of 
production and feed-cost records he can, 
without guesswork, eliminate all cows that 
do not yield a profit, and he can feed the 
remainder according to known production.” 











One Million Chickens 


Died This Week 


Roup Killed Them \{| 


That’s probably true, for that means 

on'y one death to every 6 farms in America— 

a ridiculously small average during Roup time, 

ees y my —— yearly by this terrible 
isease, Don’t let Rou et a start. 

quickly with cis =" 


Comkeys 
Roup Remedy 


Just put it in the drinking water. Chickens doc- 
tor themselves. It kills the Roup germs and saves 
the fowl. Equally important as a preventive, 
for it keeps Koup from getting a start, 
Packages, 30c, 60c, $1.20, 144 Ib. ean, $2.50; 
ean, $5.75, all postpaid. ‘4 +5 Ib 


Conkey’s Poultry Tonic 


Keeps Hens Healthy (12) 

— Gets Winter Eggs 
It is a Regulator, Laying Tonic, Moulti * 
der and Conditioner of the highest on 
cayenne pepper—no filler. It pays to buy. it by 
the pail. ‘ 
Conkey’s Poultry Book is well worth 50 cents, 
Sent for 6 cents in stamps. 

THE G. E. CONKEY 

6634 Broadway Cleveland, Ohio 














































Poultry Profits 


This free book tells 
how to sell your eggs 


for more money. It's a marketing 
“guide” that contains nothing but 
proven facts—no theories. Get it 
and read it—it will help you make 
more money. 

Our illustrated equipment catalog 
is sent free with each copy of ‘‘Making 
Hens Pay.’’ Write to-day They are both FREE! 

ILLINOIS SUPPLY CO. 


Bigger 














238 So. Lincoln Ave., Aurora, Ill, 

















Over Quarter Million in Use 
oat weather, Requires less than a guart of oila 
of heavy galvanized steel. A long felt want 
hen-house needs one. Hens cannot wet the 
water. Sanitary Fountain and Heater complete, only $: 
for 2 gallon size. Also made in 3 and 4 gallon sizes, 
today or send for circulars and testimonials. Agents 


C.A.S. FORCE WORKS, Box607 








Many experiment stations 
ave dawe that hens 
better when supplied O 
plenty of minerals, ; 
PHORUS and LIME ar 
necessary for high ess 
yields. 
FOS-FOR-US—the PHOS 
PHATE-LIME GRIT— 
plies the essential m sir 
Made in three sizes 
hens, pullets and 
At your dealer’s, oF direct 
from us in 100 lb. 
FREE: A valuable book. 
let and three samples # 
grit. Write today. 


INTERNATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL 
CORPORATION 


Dept. J Columbia, Tee 
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World’s Champion 
Egg-Grader 











ATIONAL Egg Day, at Petaluma, 

Calif., on August 12, produced another 
champion. One of the stunts was an egg- 
rading contest for the coveted title of the 
“World’s Champion Egg-Grader.”’ 

Miss Edith Cobban, a pretty 20-year-old 
blonde, employed by the Poultry Producers 
of Central California in their Petaluma 
plant, was the successful contestant, and was 
awarded the money prize and the blue 
ribbon. 

Twelve women entered the women’s divi- 
sion, and seven men contested for the male 





A world-beater, and no mistake 


championship. Each contestant was sup- 
plied with a case of 350 eggs. Each case 
was loaded exactly alike, so that no favor- 
itism could in any way be shown; clean 
extras, dirty extras, clean pullets, dirty 
pullets, undersize and checks were the 
grades used. The contestants, however, did 
not know this. 


PEED and accuracy were the essential 

factors. Experiments showed that an 
average of eight minutes was ordinarily 
required to grade one case. Therefore 480 
seconds were adopted as the unit for time 
judging. Any contestant finishing in less 
than eight minutes was credited one point 
for each second less than eight minutes taken. 
Accuracy, however, was considered to be 
far more important than speed, so a unit of 
720 points was used as the score for perfect 
grading. If a contestant consumed exactly 
eight minutes and misgraded no eggs, a 
perfect score of 1,200 points would be se- 
cured. For each misgraded egg the contes- 
tant would lose 10 points. By finishing in 
less time than the allotted eight minutes, 
Owever, a contestant could pile up a score 
of more than 1,200 points. 

Miss Cobban made eight errors, which 
gave her a score of 640 for accuracy. She 
completed her task in six minutes and 38 
seconds, which gave her a score of 562 points 
for speed, making a total of 1,202 points, or 
two points more than the estimated perfect 
Score. Nine of the women made better 
scores than the top score made by a man. 
The men were speedier but not so accurate. 


—_—_@————— 


Boxwood evergreens: I have about 35 
feet of boxwood bushes in my front yard 
which average seven feet wide. From the 
above small space I sold 550 pounds of 
oxwood evergreens at six cents a pound, 
a total of $33, and not over one-fourth was 
pruned out. The bushes were not injured 
one particle; in fact, they look much better. 
n three years I can get at least 550 pounds 
more. The boxwood evergreens are used 
or decorating purposes during the Christ- 
mas holidays. The boxwood is clipped in 
small pieces, getting as little of the wood 
as possible, then packed in large sacks of 
30 pounds each. I believe a good profit can 

made by cultivating boxwood as you 
Would an orchard. Of course, the rows 
should not be so wide apart as for fruit 
trees—say about twelve feet apart and 
about eight feet apart in the row. 

W.H. Harrison. 
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byBuckeyeBrooders 


S, the Buckeye Colony Brooder saves millions of chicks. 


millions of chicks every year. 


It saves 
It saves chicks that with old type 


brooders would have been chilled to death, choked to death or smothered 


todeath. Buckeye stops these great losses. 
It doubles and trebles the profits of Buckeye users. 


cess. 


It turns failure into suc- 


Don’t Judge Buckeye by 
the Failures of Other Brooders 


If you have been having heavy losses, if your 
chicks have been dying—the cause is faulty 
brooding. But there is one safe, sure way to 
succeed. You can save your chicks. You can do 
as thousands and thousands of farmers and 
poultrymen have done—they have thrown out all 
other brooders and are using Buckeyes and Buck- 
eyes only. 


Be Sure Your Chicks Have 
Enough Heat 


The Buckeye Type Colony Brooder has been 
tested and proven for ten years. It is endorsed by 
more than 250,000 users. It is the one brooder 
that furnishes enough heat under extreme 
conditions. No matter how low or how suddenly 
the temperature drops outside, Buckeye brooded 
chicks are warm, comfortable, and thriving—no 
chilled chicks, no losses. The Buckeye Type 
Colony Brooder is the one brooder that furnishes 
constant, correct warmth at all times—all day, 
all night, regardless of weather. There’s no 
crowding, no chilling, no overheating. It is the 
one type of brooder that insures plenty of fresh 
air and sufficient exercise for the chicks. And 
without these necessary brooding conditions— 
constant warmth, fresh air and exercise—which 
Buckeye absolutely insures, you can’t have 
Buckeye success. 


Look for These Buckeye 
Features 


And now we want to tell you why the Buckeye 
Type Colony Brooder raises every raisable chick; 


coal-burning broo 





why Buckeye costs half as much as others to 
operate, and takes only a third of the time and 
attention. We want-to tell you how the Buckeye 
Flecto-Fanic Heat Diffuser guarantees ideal 
brooding conditions; how the Buckeye Radex 
Heating System is the one sure, dependable 
system—it holds the heat; it won’t go out; it 
won’t overheat or underheat. 


Buckeye Incubators Hatch 
More Chicks 


Buckeye Incubators hatch every hatchable egg. 
Our new catalog tells why. It also contains 
poultry-raising plans and methods that will help 
you make more money. 


Get the Free Buckeye Book 


Buckeye poultry-raising plans and methods have 
brought larger profits to thousands and thousands 
of farmers and poultrymen. With these plans and 
Buckeye equipment you can’t fail to make 
money. So get the new Buckeye book now. 
Don’t delay. Fill out and mail the coupon today. 


The Buckeye Incubator Co. 


1985Euclid Ave. 
Springfield, Ohio 


















@* INCUBATOR 
me? _ COMPANY, 
f ' 1985 Euclid Ave., 
LA 2 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
<a Please send me, free, 
the Buckeye Book and 
Information about 
Buckeye Incubators ( ) 
Buckeye Brooders ( ) 
(Check which you are 
interested in.) 
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Hammer, tacks 
and pair of 
ordinary shears 
i aretheonly tools 
| needed toputup 
| CEL-O-GLASS 


Ultra- 
Violet Rays 
for Your 


Chicks When 
You Use CEL-O-GLASS 


Chicks grow much faster and healthier and lay 
more eggs when exposed to Ultra-Violet Rays. 
You can flood the inside of your poultry-houses all 
winter long with the valuable, vitalizing Ultra- 
Violet Rays of the sun, simply by using CEL-O- 
GLASS instead of ordinary glass for fronts and 
windows. 

CEL-O-GLASS is the only commercially accessi- 
ble material that lets through the Ultra-Violet 
Rays. Glass keeps them out. CEL-O-GLASS is 
unbreakable, light in weight, weatherproof, keeps 
heat in and keeps cold out and is very easy to use. 
There are many other uses for CEL-O-GLASS 
that will result in real economies for you. Use it 
for coldframes, hotbed sash, garage, barn and cel- 
lar doors and windows, storm doors and any other 
place where you are now using glass. Get a roll 
NOW and see for yourself what a labor and money 
saver it is. 

If your hardware, seed or implement dealer can- 
not supply you with genuine CEL-O-GLASS yet, 
send us $5 for a trial size roll, postpaid, containing 
33 square feet. Only one to each person. Write 
for instructive folder No. 30. 


CELLO PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 
21 Spruce Street - - New York City 


CEL-O-GLASS 





PATENTS PENDING 





_ Clarke’s Brooder House 


is a ‘“‘Humdinger’’ when it 
comes to caring for the chicks, 
with one-half the labor. Oh yes, 
it is round, fireproof and 
conquers all varmints. Send 
for circular. We want live 
agents to canvass every 
community. 
Ben Hur Mfg. Co. 

Crawfordsville indiana 











American Poultry Journal 


Oldest, Largest and Best 
3 MONTHS FREE 
All ONE, TWO or FIVE year subscriptions re- 
ceived before Dec. 3ist will be entered to com- 
mence with the January issue, and the Oct. 
ov. and Dec. issues of this year will be mailed 
al FREE. Order today and get them. 


1 Year 75c. 2 YEARS $1 5 Years $2.00 
Averages over 100 pages per issue, Tells how to feed, house 
and breed; how to secure high ecg production; how to hatch 
and rear poultry successfully. 4 months trial subscription 25c. 
American Pow Journ 12-523 Chicago 
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ICH soil, steady 

sunshine, 56 
inches of rainfall an- 
nually. Labor plentiful. 


Strong 
demand for out-of-season crops 


grown here. Fine poultry and 
dairy opportunities. Moderately 
priced land. For booklet, address: 
Daytona Beach Chamber of Com- 
merce, 103 Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., Daytona, Florida. 


DAYTONA BEACH 
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I feed my hens commercial mash, 
Some wheat and yellow corn, 

I feed a little dried-beef hash, 

And a little ground-up corn; 

I fill ’em up on oyster shell, 
Charcoal and sprouted oats, 

On clover hay they do quite well, 

It polishes their coats. 

They drink of water cold and pure, 
They scratch in yellow straw. 


No wintry blasts must they endure, 
Or face the blizzards raw, 
Their comfort is my constant aim, 
I try to make them happy; 
I feed the halt, the blind, the lame, 
The docile and the scrappy. 
They get their meals three timesa day, 
As regular as can be, 
But high-priced eggs those hens won't lay— 
They've got the laugh on me. 
*Andsome 'Arry. 


AYS Anna Mertz, 13 years old, of Penn- 

sylvania: ‘‘I just brought in my first egg 
from my hens that are four months and ten 
days old. They are White Leghorns.”’ 





A novel chicken trough can be made from 


an old auto tire. Select a tire that has no 
puncture, and simply cut it into two parts, 
sawing exactly down the center of the tire. 
In this way the tire will be divided into two 
halves, each of which can serve as a circular 
trough. A large-sized tire will hold nearly 
three gallons of water, and is sanitary as 
well, as it can be cleaned easily and will not 
scum like a wood or galvanized. trough. 
Illinois. Grover Brinkman. 


A good hen is loved by all. 


Poultry keepers are safe risks. A Penn- 
sylvania business man on a recent trip made 
to Southern Minnesota made the acquain- 
tance of a representative of a financial in- 
stitution, who calls on farmers, following 
requests for loans, to ascertain if* they are 
good risks to handle. He said one of the 
first questions that is asked a farmer who 
requested a loan is whether he has any 
chickens on the farm, and whether his wife 
takes an interest in raising chickens. This 
question, he says, frequently surprises the 
applicant, as it seems to him that it is not of 
great importance. His company has found, 
however, that where a farm owner does keep 
poultry and the wife takes an interest in the 
work, it is an indication that he has taken 
farming seriously, and that the wife is satis- 
fied with this life. It invariably indicates a 
good prospect for a loan. 


Capons paid well for two Grant county, 
S. Dak., farmers. Henry Bird sold 33 capons 
for a net price of $86.56, or $2.62 each, and 
Peter Peschong received $57.54 for 19 capons, 
or $3.03 each. In both cases the capons 
averaged over seven pounds each. 


How much does a hen eat? Experiments 
at the North Carolina Station show that 
Leghorn hens, and others of that size, con- 
sume 80 pounds of feed each per year, 30 
pounds of which are mash, and the balance 
grain. Breeds of the American class con- 
sume 94 pounds per hen, 43 pounds of which 
are mash, the rest grain. These trials show it 
requires 6.45 pounds of feed for each dozen 
of eggs laid by Leghorns, and ten pounds for 
the larger breeds. 








10 Hens Lay 10 Eggs 





Winter doesn’t stop Mr. Henry’s hens 


Readers whose hens are not laying well 
during these days of high egg prices, wil] 
find much of interest in the following letter 
from C. D. Henry, Alverton, Pa. He says: 

“IT placed 10 pullets by themselves, and 
fed them Don Sung. The third day, ‘my 
eggs increased from 3 to 9 a day. They 
have had Don Sung ever since and have 
laid continuously. Yesterday I got 10 eggs 
from them and am willing to make affidavit 
to it. Don Sung certainly gets the eggs. 
It has paid for itself many times over.” 

Don Sung, the Chinese egg laying tablets 
which Mr. Henry used, are opening the eyes 
of chicken raisers all over America. Poultry 
raisers whose hens are not laying well, should 
bear in mind that Don Sung is positively 
guaranteed to do the work or money promptly 
refunded, so it costs nothing to try. Right 
now is the time to start giving Don Sung to 
your hens, so you will have a good supply of 
fresh eggs all winter. The tablets can be 
obtained by sending 50 cents for a trial package 
(or $1 for the extra large size) to 

HE BURRELL-DUGGER CO. 
706 Allen St. Indianapolis, Ind. 





Most Profitable Varieties. Blood Tested for 


White Diarrhoea. EGGS—STOCK—CHICKS, 
< wality. Low Cut Prices. 
in colors sent FREE. Write today. 
Monmouth, 
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{| hen’s nest, no cold corners, 16 big 

Almost self-operating; 3 minutes a day for every- 

thing, 5 ats. oil to hatch. Prices down. eX 
ress pi ._ Get catalog, also Egg and 
ecord--all FREE, 

Radio Rourd Incubator Co., 112 Lay St.,Wayne,Neb, 














Learn how others do it! Double your 
profits this year—read America’s most 
popular ultry magazine, POULTRY 

RIBUNE shows how to get better hatches, 
stronger chicks, r-ore eggs, better ets, 
BIGGER PROFITS. Beautiful colored poultry 
pictures. Send $1 for 1 yr. ; $2 for 3 yrs., or 
25c for 3 mos. trial. Booklet FREE on request, 
““How Hens Hel un Our Farm,’* based on 
actual experiences, Write for it. 


Poultry Tribune, Dept. 18, Mt. Morris, Ill. 
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140 Ege Incubator 230 Egg 
80 E incubator $11.95; Hot Water Copper 
Tank, Self-Reguiated. $5.95 buys 80-Chick; 
$7.95 140-Chick; $9.95 236-Chick Hot- 
Water B: i. e $1.95. Order both. 

80 Size incubator and Brooder— $15.95 Over 8 
140 Size incubator and Brooder— $19.95 |: "Mittion) ' 
230 Size Incubator and Brooder—$29.95' °*** 


Freight 
a of ners a and allowed West. 
f in a hurry, add only ee for 
each machine and I w 





e 
incubators, Coal and 


Price on bi 


Canopy 
Brooders. They are all fully Guaranteed. Jim Rohan, Pres, 
Belle City Incubator Co. Box 34, Racine,Wis, 
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When you hear the first chicken sneeze, 
place 


Dr. Hess Roup Tablets 


in the drinking water 


That will immediately remove the source 
of infection and your flock will begin t0 
doctor themselves. 

In advance stages, when the eyes are 
swollen and there is a mucous discharge 
from the eyes and nostrils—then also 
bathe the head and swab out the mouth 
and throat with a stronger solution, two 
tablets to one quart of water. 

This will dry up the mucous discharge 
and destroy the disease germs. ur 
guarantee. 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc. 
Ashland, Ohio 
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Christmas Legends 


Continued from page 9 











the Italian children are often decorated with 
holly to ward off evil. The faces of babies 
in India and Persia are sometimes washed in 
the liquid in which holly bark has been soaked, 
as a charm against wicked spirits. The use 
of holly at Christmas is thought to bring good 
luck to the house in which it is used. 

The mistletoe is a parasite which grows 
not only on oaks, but is found on pecan, 
hickory, locust, osage, sassafras, persimmon, 
ash, and various fruit trees, notably apple, 
cherry and pear trees. But it prefers the 
oak trees, and the superstitious and mys- 
terious Druids, the priests of the pagans of 
the British Isles and the lands on the south 
side of the English Channel, got the idea 
that the mistletoe was the soul of the oak 
and that, as it remained green after the oak 
had lost its foliage, it was an immortal 
thing and was a symbol of everlasting life. 

Wonderful powers and properties were 
attributed to the mistletoe, and when 
paganism passed, the early Christians clung 
to many of the pagan ideas about the plant. 
There was good luck in mistletoe, so at 
Christmas our northern ancestors would 
hang a branch of mistletoe over the front 
door as a sign of good luck and welcome. 
People entering under it exchanged kisses 
with the host and his family, and in this way 
kissing and the mistletoe became associated. 


HE Scandinavians used to kindle great 

fires in honor of their god, Thor. In 
some parts of old England, bringing in the 
Yule log was the principal ceremony of 
Christmas Eve. 

The custom was for the serfs to bring in a 
load of wood with them when they came for 
the Christmas feast, which was to last as 
long as it took to ‘ ‘burn away a wet wheel’’ 
—a section of green wood. Naturally the 

“wet wheel” would not be a thin slice, but a 
log. In later times the ceremony was 
attached to the bringing in of the log. It 
was drawn into the hall by the servants and 
each member of the family in turn, sitting 
down on the log, sang a Yule song and drank 
a glass of spiced ale. The log was then cast 
into the fire with prayers for the safety of 
the house and the happiness of its inmates 
until next Yuletide. Part of the Yule log 
was og aha: to light the log of next year. 

The Yule log was nearly always an ash 
log, because a legend avers that it was before 
an ash fire that the Holy Babe was first 
washed and dressed by His mother. 


TILL another legend is ‘responsible for 

the custom of placing a thick, lighted 
candle in the window Christmas Eve, which 
is supposed to be lighted at dusk ‘and to 
remain through the night: 

“On every Christmas Eve the little Christ- 
Child wanders all over the world, bearing on 
His shoulders a bundle of evergreens. 
Through city streets and country roads, up 
and down hills, to the proudest castle ‘and 
lowliest hovel, through cold and storm and 
sleet and ice, the Holy Child travels to be 
welcomed or rejected at the door at which 
He pleads for succor. Those who would 
welcome Him and long for His coming, set a 
lighted candle in the window to guide Him 
on His way.” 


















“How sweet of 
I was hoping some one would 


give me a dinosaur for Christmas” 


Rec toric Maiden: : 
you! 











How New York's Greatest Poultry karm 
Gets 200 Eggs From Every Hen! 


Lone Oak Poultry Farm, Babylon, L. I., gets $2.50 more in eggs for 
Nee every quarter spent—now any poultryman may try it without cost 


| IMPORTANT BOOK FREE—SEE COUPON | 


100,000 Chicks 
hatched every 
spring in 
Oak’s 

¥ giant 
. plants 





“ 


E make money while we're big, be- 

cause we learned how when we were 
smaller,” says T. S. Edwards, Lone Oak’s 
capable manager. 


“While most poultrymen are satisfied to 
drag along with a certain egg production, 
we take the same feeds, the same time and 
often the same general conditions, but we 
get twice the eggs, and profits! 


‘Here is our secret. Few hens get the 
full value of the egg-making ingredients 
out of their feeds unless they’re regulated. 
That is true even when we use the very 
best laying mash on the market. 


‘So we say to ourselves that a large por- 
tion of the dollars we spend for feed is 
wasted unless 144 lbs. of Pratt’s Poultry 
Regulator is mixed with 100 Ibs. of mash. 
We get back about $10 in eggs for each $1 
spent for Regulator, too. Our layers now 
average about 200 eggs a year. 

“*Even aside from the profit we enjoy in eggs, 
Pratt’s Poultry Regulator helps us maintain won- 
derful health and vigor in our flocks. It enables 


to sell thousands of sturdy, livable day old 
chicks every year from our regulated breeders.” 





Poultry 
Regulator 





Whether you keep 5 hens or 5000, you pay 
double for feeds unless you use Regulator. 
Don’t excuse yourself by saying ‘‘oh, I only keep 
a few hens.”’” No amount of cash is small enough 
to throw away. Fifty hens keep up a Ford. 

60,000 deaiers prefer to sell Pratt’s Poultry 
Regulator. To go another day without using 
Regulator is to turn your back on real profits 
from poultry. 

Try Regulator 10 days. We guarantee more 
eggs from the same hens or your dealer wil] make 
good on our Money-Back Guaranty. 





This Is the Book That 
Makes Profits Possible 


FREE 


How to get more 
eggs from the same 
hens and feed—how 
to help flocks resist 
disease. Facts about 
feeding, hatching, 
testing, etc. 


100 Money-making 
Secrets Illustrated 


Send Coupon Now! 








PRATT FOOD CO FJ-12 
124 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Please send me FREE and postpaid your 

book, “Some New Poultry Wrinkles.” 

















Squab Book FREE 


Squabs are raised in one month, sell for high 
prices. Sold by millions. Make money breedin; 
them. We ship everywhere on three months’ tria 
our famous years, Write n All supplies. Estab- 
rite a ‘ag big a oriated 
reed ing 
Squabs. PLYMOUTH. ROCK "SQU AB co. 
300 H St., Melrose High., Mass. 
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economy and conven- 

21 Famous X-Ray Cen- 
Mt tral Heating Plant gives con- 
tinuous even heat. Uses only 
one gallon of oil per 100 
eggs. Double glass lid opens 
for turning and cooling 
eggs. 
Special eganre: Savings 
XR for RAY Incuba’ ee 
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more exes larger, more vigorous chicks$ 
heavier fowls, by feeding cut bone, 
MANNW’S LATEST MODEL 
BONE CUTTER 
cuts fast, easy, fine; never clogs. 
10 Days’ Free Trial, No money inadvance, Book fr 
F.W. MANN CO., Box 40, MILFORD, MASS. 
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A 365-Day Feeding Test 


By Jack Arnold 








EVERAL years ago I ran a series 
S of tests covering a period of one 

year, and the following tables and 
data are the results of one test which 
should be of interest and value to every 
poultryman. The experiment was run 
to find out if a bird would balance its 
own ration and, if so, what would be the 
effect; also, the percentages of the se- 
lected feeds. The tables alone almost 
tell the story of the choice of proper feeds, without a lot of other 
explanation. 

I selected at random ten good yearling hens and segregated 
them from the rest of the flock. I have found that on a large 
range, birds will find almost 20 per cent of their food in the way of 
seeds, insects, etc., so in order to confine their feed exclusively 
to what I provided, I gave them only enough run for proper 
exercise. 

I kept no account of the green feed. This would have been 
almost impossible, for it consisted of grass clippings, lettuce and 
corn fodder through the summer, and cabbages and mangels 
during the winter. However, these are composed largely of 
water and the amount of digestible dry matter would be very small. 

The birds were allowed to select their own ration by placing 
each feed in separate but easily accessible receptacles. This was 
done morning and evening, the feed being weighed carefully before 
and after each feeding. 





ed 


consumed to maintain the birds and produce a certain number of 
eggs for one year: 


Per year Per day 
Eggs Weight Gross Dry Gross ry 
Laid of eggs Feed Matter Feed Matter 
10 birds 1934 249]1bs. 991 ]bs. 514.20 lbs. 2.71 lbs. 1.40 lbs. 
lbird 193.4 24.9 lbs. 99.1 lbs. 51.42 lbs. .271 Ibs. .1408 Ibg, 


From this table we see that 991 gross pounds of feed produced 
249 gross pounds of eggs, but as we are only considering actual 
feed, we find that 514.20 pounds of dry matter maintained ten 
birds for one year and produced 1,934 eggs weighing 249 pounds, 
Since an egg contains 11.9 per cent of protein, 9.3 per cent of fat 
66.7 per cent of water, 11.2 per cent of fiber and .9 per cent of 
ash, then the analysis by weight of 249 pounds of eggs would be 
as follows: Protein, 29.63 pounds; water, 166.08 pounds; fat, 
22.95 pounds; fiber, 27.88 pounds; ash, 2.22 pounds; dry matter, 
82.92 pounds. 

From this we see that the total dry matter used in producing 
249 pounds of eggs was 82.92 pounds. This leaves 431.28 pounds 
of dry matter which was utilized in maintaining the body, its 
functions and wastes. Then 83.8 per cent of the actual feed con- 
sumed was utilized by the body, while the remaining 16.2 per 
cent went into the production of eggs. 

The fact that the birds were not fat at the end of the year 
proved to me that the food consumed was entirely assimilated and 
necessary for maintenance and egg production. Also, the weight 

consumed was about the 





general average. I quote 





Following are the exact 
amounts of everything 
fed during the year: 
Wheat, 147 pounds; 
cracked corn, 165 pounds; 
millet, 105 pounds; oats, 
75 pounds; beef scrap, 31 
pounds; oyster shell, 60 
pounds; buttermilk, 468 
pounds; grit, 20 pounds; 
charcoal, 20 pounds. 
Total, 1,091.pounds. 





N the following table 
are weights of the in- 
dividual feeds fed, also 
their analyses in pounds 
of the chemical constit- 








the following table givin 
quantity of feed requir 
by one hen in one year: 





Pounds 

Grain and all kinds of 
meal......... 0s anne 
Oyster shell and bone 6.4 
Grit... .. . 0. See 
Charcoal...... ome 

Green feed and clover 
BAG. : os ss oe ce 10. 
110.8 


The above table im 
cludes the feeding of 
mash, but the amount of 
digestible feed is about 








uents of each feed. I 
have eliminated the oys- 
ter shell, grit, and char- 
coal, for I have never been 
able to find any data upon the amount of minerals absorbed from 
these three. The amounts are for ten hens for one year: 


Nutri- 

Dry tive 

Lbs. Matter Water Prot. Carb. Fat Fiber Ash Ratio 

Cr. corn... 165 144.70 20.30 14.26 121.93 6.43 4.12 2.14 1:9.5 
Wheat .... 147 131.57 15.43 17.49 105.69 3.08 2.64 2.64 1:6.: 
Millet..... 105 90.83 14.17 13.33 62.00 3.18 9.97 3.15 1:5.2 
Se 75 66.75 °8.25 8.85 44.18 3.75 7.12 2.25 1:6.1 
Buttermilk 468 50.75 417.25 18.25 18.72 4.68 3.24 1:1.6 
Beef scrap 31, 29.60 1.40 18.27 10.36 2.48 1:1.4 
Totals... 991 514.20 476.80 90.45 352.52 31.48 23.85 15.90 1:4.1 


Much can be learned from the above table, but one thing in 
particular is that the birds actually balanced their rations according 
to their needs. The daily proportions varied with the weather. 
On cold days, the consumption of corn was much increased, but 
the average total weight of feed daily remained the same. These 
variations were small and I haven’t space to set them down here, 
so what the table gives is the average for the year. The nutritive 
ratio is interesting, for it is about the ration used by many egg 
producers. 

It is surprising to note that only 514.20 pounds, or 51.8 per cent 
of the total amount of feed, are dry matter. The rest is water, 
which does not enter into our calculations; so it is with this 51.8 
per cent that we have to deal, for that is the percentage of actual 
food value. 

At first glance, the amount of buttermilk eaten looks as though 
the birds preferred it to beef scrap as an animal food, but upon 
examining the analysis, you will see that out of the 468 pounds 
consumed, there were 417.25 pounds of water. The protein 


content of 468 pounds of buttermilk is just about the same as in 
the 31 pounds of beef scrap consumed by the birds in the feeding 
test. 

The following table shows the amount of gross and net feed 


I kept no account of the green feed. 
lettuce, corn fodder, etc. 


It consisted of grass clippings, the same as that con 
sumed in my test, which 
seems to prove that b 
will eat only an amount necessary to sustain their normal functions. 

I have gained much valuable information from the test 
have varied my feeding accordingly with better results. 
course, I feed a mash and vary my grain feed with the se 
but I try to keep the ration as near the selected one as prices 
permit, and at a ratio of between 1:4 and 1:5. 





Plans for Poultry Houses 


« HERE can I get free blue-prints of poultry houses?” 4 
question the Poultry Editor is asked every day or 80. 
The Division of Agricultural Engineering, United States De 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., can supply Pp 
and bills of materials for the following houses. In writing above 
address, mention Subject 685 D and then give the serial num 
of the one you want. Here is the list: 
Serial No. 1084, poultry house 8 x 10 feet, for 30 fowls. Opes 
front, shed roof, concrete foundations and floor. f 
Serial No. 1284, poultry house 12 x 12 feet, for approximal 
40 fowls. Open front, shed roof, movable colony type on 
Serial No. 1278, brooder house 10 x 14 feet. Capacity om 
60-inch-diameter hover; movable on skids; gable roof. + af) 
Serial No. 1411, poultry house, 16 x 108 feet. Capacity 
fowls. Divided into two sections, 16 x 48 feet each; f 
12 x 16 feet attached; gable roof, open front, 
concrete foundations and floors. 
The manufacturers of building material give A § 
free plans of poultry houses. Your local dealer ‘ 
in these materials may have just the plans you 1 
want. If not, he ought to know where to get 
them for you. If not, send a two-cent stamp and 
the Poultry Editor will tell you where to write. 
The extension service of your state college 
may have plans, free or for a very low price. 
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‘Td Like to 


Let me send you our new Old Trusty 
catalog and show you how easy it would 
be to duplicate a fine flock like this on 
your farm. If you could just see ahead 
six or seven months and know the fine 
flock of chickens that Old Trusty could 
start for you, it would be easy to talk 
incubators. There is always one thing 
sure about Old Trusty, it hatches out 
strong, fluffy, bright-eyed chicks. 
Father’s slogan was ‘‘Old Trusty hatches 
every hatchable egg’’, and more than 
a million customers have since said that 
he was right. 


NowIs the Time—Write Today 


There are many things that 
will interest you in our new 
catalog just off the press. It has 
eighty pages of money-making 
ideas—a mine of information for 
the man or woman who wants 
to make more money from poul- 
try. Let me send you a copy 
of this book FREE. No obliga- 
tion—just clip the coupon, mail 
it TODAY and your copy will 
be on its way to you by return 
mail. 


OUR New Radio Broad- 
casting Station, KMMJ, 
will soon be on the air, 
Write for open- 
ing date 

announces 
ment, 














is made in We 
several freight or express 
and y prepaid pri prices. Quick : hip- 
. ac a a’ . 
home sizes Nebraska or warehouse at St’ Iencph, Mo. 





Duplicate 


This On Your Farm” 





H. H. JOHNSON, 
The Incubator Man 


Ever Since 1891 


the Johnsons have been making incuba- 
tors and brooders. Old Trusty is known 
all over the world. The reason why is 
simple. We have in Old Trusty, a heat- 
ing system and a plan of construction 
that are second to none. The materials 
used are of the highest grade; for ex- 
ample, we use only clear California Red- 
wood in making the case. It costs more 
and cuts down the profit, but it makes 
Old Trusty a better incubator. 


Why Hatches Are Sure 
With Old Trusty 


Old Trusty is built in the largest 
exclusive incubator and brooder fac- 
tory in the world. Was invented by a 
practical engineer and poultry raiser. 
Is endorsed by move than one million 
satisfied customers. Is sold direct 
xrom factory to consumer at lowest 
prices and is fully guaranteed against 
defects in workmanship and material. 
When you get our catalog look for 
our guarantee on average hatches. It 
will surprise you. 

Send your name on the coupon or a 
postal today. Yours truly, 


H. H. JOHNSON, “Incubator Man’’ 


M. M. Johnson Co. 


Clay Center, 
Nebr. 



































Get This Book FREE! 


This is a home-made catalog and so far as I 
know is the only combined incubator catalog 
and poultry guide written and printed by the 
manufacturer himself. Here are just a few of 
the headings you will find in it: 

Good chicks and how to raise them. 

Bigger hatches at lower cost. 

The right size incubator. 

Selecting eggs for hatching. 

Feeding young chicks. 

Getting most money from your hens. 

Picking money-makers in a flock of pullets. 

Culling your flock the right way. 

Preserving eggs. 

Getting good market prices. 

Facts about Hatcheries and Big Plants. 

Why women are successful poultry raisers. 

Hens vs. incubators and brooders. 

A $19.80 incubator that hatches $20.55 worth 
of chicks. 

Hatching geese — The laying value of old hens. 

Habits of ‘“‘broody hens’’—Chicks hatched with 

hens—Backyard poultry farms—Brooding with 

hens. 

Also father’s interesting story ‘‘Ups and Downs 
of an Inventor.” 

And many other chapters of interest or value to 
folks raising poultry. 

Mail the Coupon 
TODAY for 


Your Copy 






















Johnson 
Company 
**Pioneer In- 
cubator and 
Brooder 
Builders”’ 


Clay Center, Nebr. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me your New 
1926 FREE Catalog.B-28. 
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There they go! Another memento of the Great War goes up in smoke as four 
old wooden steamers are burned near Portland, Ore. They were built by the 
Government, and were sold recently for the metal they contained; Bei my 
wooden hulls were burned to get rid of them . d 

















Probably you have 
seen this before 
the model for the 
remarkable Navy 
and Marine Memo- 
rial, to be erected 
in Washington. 
The feature is the 
group of flying 
gulls, which seem to 
be floating in the 
air, but actually 
touch each other at 
one point, just 
enough to give 















support 
© U. & U. 


You would never guess what this curious monument with a pea- 
cock figure was made of, so we'll tell you: Seven thousand 










stores in Paris 














Pictures 
of Interest 











The feature of this charming little felt hat is the 
trimming—just a mere thread of a feather drawn 
across the brim © U. & U 











This i is how they build the very fast airplanes—a great big motor and tiny little planes. Everything 
is “streamlined” to keep down air resistance, a plane surface is so small that the machine has 
to go at tremendous speed to keep in the air at all. About four miles a minute was the best speed 
they made in the races on Long Island in October © U. & U. 


Turkish towels. It was an exhibit in one of the big department 
© K. & H. 





A real mink coat on a popular re 


Mary Philbin. A coat like this is 


and, of course, expensive. 
popular throughout all ages 
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BALL-BAND’ 
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| Rubber & Woolen 
FOOTWEAR 
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This Ohio farmer inherited the 
“Ball-Band” habit 


“‘Ball-Band” Rubber and Woolen Footwear is an in- 
stitution in our family. My father has always worn it 
and so have I. I am nolightweight and am as hard on 
footwear as anyone I know. I raise tobacco and do 
general farm work including the milking of seven head 
of cows. This takes me out in all kinds of weather and 
over all kinds of going underfoot. Never yet has my 
“‘Ball-Band” footwear failed me and I don’t ever expect 
it to. That’s why I will always buy by the Red Ball 
Trade Mark. Esta Krull, New Lebanon, Ohio 


What one of the biggest stockmen 
in Illinois says 


Stock farming puts heavy demand on rubbers. We 
farm over 1,000 acres and work seven or eight men the 
year round. We feed as high as 200 head of cattle, 800 
hogs, 4,000 sheep and once had 10,000 head of geese. 
We've got to have good boots and rubbers for this work 
and ‘'Ball-Band”’ fills the bill and has been filling it for 
as long as I can remember. I wouldn’t have any other 
kind of rubbers than those with the Red Ball Trade 
Mark. 
Homer Crawford, Potomac, Illinois 





What Is the Biggest Money’s 


Worth a Farmer Buys? 


These letters indicate that “Ball-Band” 
Rubber Footwear would get a flood of votes 
from the ten million folks who wear it 


“Rasy come, easy go” does not happen on the farm. 
Farm dollars are stubborn. They come hard and they 
must go farther in buying. 

Folks who do hard, heavy work are not to be satisfied 
by bargain talk or cheap price offers. Nor are they much 
inclined to praise. Yet ask any neighbor who wears Ball- 
Band Footwear how well it serves him and you will hear 
him answer with the same genuine, hearty praise you find 
in the letters on this page. For “Ball-Band” Rubber 
Footwear gives its wearers not only long service, but also 
real protection against Winter. Warm feet in cold weather; 
dry feet in wet weather; feet strongly-shod against rough 
going, are health itself to the man who has stock to raise, 
cows to tend, and a farm to keep going. 


When a farmer buys rubber footwear he expects to get 
comfort and protection for his feet. Snow is cold and ice 
ishard and mud is wet and slush is chilling, and leaky, 


_— or bad fitting footwear is almost worse than none 
at all. 


Foot protection is what the Red Ball 
Trade Mark means 


Ten million people have learned from experience that 
“Ball-Band” Rubber Footwear gives them the protection 
they pay for. The Red Ball, the “Ball-Band” Trade 
Mark, comes close to being the biggest money’s worth 
they buy. 

When you buy “Ball-Band” Boots or Arctics you don’t 

ve to worry about “‘picking out a good pair.” “Ball- 
Band” Rubber Footwear is uniformly good. If that Red 
Ball Trade Mark is there, satisfaction is there, more days’ 
wear is there. You will get the same sort of long, steady 
service that the men who wrote the letters do and knew 
they were getting when they bought. 







| 


A FREE BOOKLET 
“More Days Wear” 


If the stores where you usually buy 
do not sell “Ball Band’’ Rubber 
and Woolen Footwear, write us. 
We will send you the name of a 
dealer who can supply you. Our 
free booklet, ‘More Days Wear,” 
shows many kinds of Boots, Arc- 
tics, Light Rubbers, Galoshes, 
Work Shoes, Sport Shoes, Wool 
Boots and Socks—something for 
every member of the family. 


Look for the 
RED BALL 














We make nothing but f. 


¢ MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO. 





, and we know how 


| 


307 WATER STREET, MISHAWAKA, IND. 


“The House That Pays 
Millions for Quality” 
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Se Hollywood Golf and Country Club 
p | \W4@, N Ho.ttywoop, Florida's year-’round city, pco- 
x ple are making their living—and living while 
Ne they make it! It is a playg ground and a work- ries auido 
a ¥ ground—one or both, as you please. Hollywood 
fe = In this thriving, growing, seaside city, situated beach. 


directly on the broad Atlantic, about twenty 
miles north of Miami, Florida, is a fascinating op- 
portunity for every form of sport, recreation and 
pleasure—amid surroundings of tropical beauty 
—sunny days and starry nights—and delightful 
breezes from the Gulf Stream, all the year ’round. 
The Golf and Country Club attracts visitors and 
guests from near as well as distant places. Its 
cighteen-hole golf course is a joy, even to pro- 
fessional sportsmen. The facilities and appoint- 


| 
ments of the club are complete. One of its | Tescname 
remarkable features is its ball room —a patio open al fish abound 


to the skics—with a glass floor through which 
* colored lights dance upward through the night. 

Dancing, golf, boating, cruising, fishing, music, 

surf-bathing, wonderful roads! Choose! 


Hollywood is truly a city of dreams linked with deeds 
—a city of splendid achievements—and other big proj- 
ects like the deep-water harbor, already under way. 
Comfortable homes, busy streets, splendid hotels—in- 
cluding the new $3,000,000 Hollywood Hotel on the 
beach. The Hollywood Hotel is of concrete, fire-proof 
construction. Most of its rooms overlook the sea. Every 
convenience. High-speed elevators. Excellent cuisine. 
Reservations now being made. Visit Hollywood , 

By- the-Sea, when you are in Florida. od ume 


Casino on the 
beach. 


Motor boating, 
sailing and other 
water sports 
await you. 


A wonderful 
beach for surf- 
bathing. 


HOLLYWOOD RESORT AND INDUSTRIAL BOARD 
J. W. YOuNG, “President, Hollywood in Florida 


On the Ocean + On the Florida East Coast.Railroad + On the Dixie Highway 
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the rural-school library idea is still in its infancy, books 

in the farm home are not only a luxury but, if the “keep- 
the-young-people-on-the-farm policy” is to be adopted, they are 
a necessity. 

There must be books for the farmer, for the farmer’s children 
and for the farmer’s wife. Children look to their parents as the 
fountainhead of knowledge and they must keep that faith. Then, 
too, the new era in housekeeping and homemaking demands an 
efficiency and a wide variety of knowledge that can be gained only 
from specialized books. 

As the housekeeper, the woman on the farm needs such books 
as Lydia Ray Balderston’s ‘“‘Housewifery”; Mary Swartz Rose’s 

“Feeding the Family”; Alfred Lys Baldry’s “Interior Decoration” ; 
H. H. Saylor’s “Distinctive Homes of Moderate Cost’; Mabel 
Priestman’s “Handicrafts in the Home”; and “The Woman 
on the Farm,” by Mary Meek Atkeson. Thrift demands the 
information contained i in Laura I. Baldt’s “Clothing for Women” 
Mary Green’s ‘Better Meals for Less Money”; and “Successful 
Family Life on a Small Income,” by Mary Hinman Abel. 

Every mother should read Holt’ s “Care and Feeding of Chil- 
dren”; Edwin Tenney Brewster and Lillian Brewster's “Home 
and Community Hygiene’; Emily Armstrong Stoney’s “Practical 
Nursing’’; Charlotte Perkins Gilman’s ‘“The Home, Its Work and 
Influence.” Also, “The Child, His Nature and His Needs,”’ pre- 
pared by the Children’s Foundation; “Girlhood and Character,” 
by Mary E. Moxey; and a book of instruction which the mother 
can follow in teaching sex hygiene. 


\ S books from the town library are not always accessible, and 


Loo homekeeper requires good reading for her hours of rest, 
and relaxation. The best-known fiction and the best magazines 
will keep her in touch with the 





Mk 
ne Happy, happy Christmas, that can win us back to the delusions 
i of our childish days, that can recall to the old man the pleasures 

of his youth, and transport the sailor and the traveler thou- 
sande of miles back to his own friends and his quiet home.—Charles Dickens. 


Books for Every Home 


By Elizabeth Palmer Milbank ie 



















Cabin,” children are entertained and educated with such books 
as Lang’s “History of Whittington and Others’; Kingsley’s 
“Water Babies’; and Stevenson’s ‘‘Child’s Garden of Verses.” 

Schools and librarians are doing their part, but it is the parents’ 
duty to create a taste for good reading and direct the choice of 
books. To do this parents must understand the stages of mental 
growth, and the things required to keep it healthy. 


HERE are three distinct stages—early childhood, later child- 

hood and adolescence. In the early years stories must appeal 
to the imagination and should increase the vocabulary and give a 
sense of style and rhythm. Nothing is better for this than Mother 
Goose, but the reader should be able to explain some of the old 
English phrases used in those rhymes. Such books as “Peter 
Rabbit,” by Beatrix Potter; and ‘Little Black Sambo,” by Helen 
Bannerman, should also be provided. 

At four or five years of age a child can get a sense of style and 
humor from Kipling’s ‘‘Just-So Stories.”” This, too, is the dramatic 
age and the acting out of stories will give a poise in after life such 
as can not be acquired later with the same unconsciousness. 
Anderson’s or Grimm’s fairy tales should also find a place in the 
home at this time. Later on the child will be interested in Miss 
Mulock’s stories such as ‘“The Little Lame Prince,”’ ‘“Jackanapes’’ 
and “Lob Lie-by-the-fire.” 


ROM eight to 14 years the children begin to ask of a story: 
“Ts it true?” They are of an inquiring turn of mind and have 

a desire for facts and statistics. They are going to learn some- 
thing every day and the parents should see to it that they learn 
something worth while. For the early years of this period, provide 
“The Snow Baby,” by Mrs. Robert N. Peary, a true story with 
true pictures of the little daugh- 





affairs of today and put the 


ter of the explorer. 





family in the position of “keep- 
ing up with mother” instead of 
the reverse, as is often the case. 
These books should not be put 
away too carefully, but should be 
kept within easy reach at all 
times. Even on the kitchen 
shelf there should be a book or 
Magazine that can be read in the 
few minutes of waiting for the 
family to come to meals or while 
Watching food which is cooking 
in the oven. 

The children’s books are per- 

aps of most,importance. Both 
mothers and children are favored 
in having been born in this age 








This is also the fighting age. 
Give the boys tales of bravery 
that will sow the seeds of courage 
and uprightness. See that they 
have the right heroes to emulate. 
Among books recommended for 
this age are the what-to-do and 
how-to-do books; books of heroes 
of the olden time; Bible stories 
for young people; stories of great 
Americans; ‘The Prince and 
the Pauper,” by Mark Twain; 
Hawthorne’s ‘Wonder-book”’; 
Irving’s “Rip Van Winkle” and 
the “Legend of Sleepy Hollow’; 
Kipling’s “Jungle Book” and 
“Captains Courageous”; Lamb’s 








When, instead of the primer “Tales from Shakespeare’’; 

ning: 4 Ya Adam’s fall, we | A basket of evergreens, rosy apples holding candles, and red boxes} Stevenson’s “Treasure Island” ; 
sinned all,” or “Pilgrim’s Prog- trimmed with spruce and filled with candies decorate this Christ-| ~ Talking Leaves, an Indian 
Tess, “The Children of the mas dinner-table story by W O. Stoddard; 





Abbey,” and “Uncle Tom’s 





“Training [Continued on page 72 
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Your teeth are only 
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She ignored 
Nature § 
warnings 





“14 out of 5 


Dental statistics prove 
that four out of every 


aS healthy aS your gums five over 40—as well as 


thousands younger — 
ay Pyorrhea’s toll. 


The gums are the keys to health. You must keep [¢.¥ou want to elude 
them firm, strong and healthy if you would elude came Bs 


Pyorrhea and its attendant ills — loosened teeth, 
neuritis, indigestion, anaemia and similar diseases. 


Forhan’s For the Gums contains just the right 
proportion of Forhan’s Astringent, as used by the 
dental profession in the treatment of Pyorrhea. It 
counteracts the effects of harmful bacteria, hardens 
soft, tender gums and keeps them sound, firm and 
pink. Furthermore, it cleans and whitens the teeth 
and keeps the mouth fresh, clean and wholesome. 


If you don’t care to discontinue your favorite den- 
tifrice, at least brush your gums and teeth once a 
day with Forhan’s. 35¢ and 6oc in tubes. 


If your druggist does not have Forhan's 
in stock, send us his name and address 
and we will mail you a trial tube free 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, 198 Sixth Avenue, New York 


rhaty 


FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste— 
it checks Pyorrhea 












CANDY. GUM 


SELL to STORE AND MINTS* 


I will put you in business as my DIRECT 
FACTORY AGENT AND JOBBER, to take 
orders for my full line of candies, chocolate 
bars, mints and chewing gum, Unlimited 











Just as a ship needs 
the closest attention 
under the water-line, 
so do your teeth un- 
der the gum-line 




















Wonderful SILK and VELVET BARGAINS 
For Quite, Fancy Work, Portieres, Etc. 









4-POUND 





- Send 10 

or big package of large, beautiful silk 

remnants, including free quilt designs and agents’ 

catalogue describing our 4-pound silk, velvet, ging- 

3)0),|8) G28 ham, and other remnant bargain bundles; also 

instructions how to earn money at home by sewing. 
UNION S. WORKS, C-220 River St., TROY, N. Y. 








opportunities for hustlers. No experience 
needed. I furnish everything. Every store 
and everybody buys. Work spare time or 
fulltime. Write today for catalog, selling plan 





and FREE SAMPLES. Exclusive territory. ACT QUICK, 








MILTON GORDON, 946 Jackson St., Cincinnati, O. 











urnishings — 


showing fireplace mistakes and how to avoid them. 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE CO., 4624 Roosevelt Rd., CHICAGO 


replace Genuine 


“*Hearthstone teachings de- 
termine a nation’s destiny.’ 
President Coolidge 
COLONIAL 
HEAD THROAT 
& DAMPER 

and our FREE plans will 
give you a fireplace that 
burns_ right. Com 
— fireplaces and 
And- 
irons,Grates,Screens, 
etc. Suggestions glad- 
ly given. Write for 
catalog and blue print 








Sarah tt ote 










Quotes you fac- 
tory prices on Quality 
heating stov: ‘urnaces, 
porcelain combi- 
nation ranges | and 
wood ranges and gas 
stoves. 200 id siz- 

Cash or eas: - 





mazoo customers. Make a $ s 

Deets for FREE vost’ today.” 

Stove Co., Mfrs. 
10Rochester Ave. 
mazoo, Mich. 
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Books for Every Home 


Continued from page 71 











of Wild Animals,” by F. C. Bostock; ‘Toby 
Tyler, or Ten Weeks with the Circus,” by 
James Otis; ‘‘The Lost World,” by Conan 
Doyle; ‘‘Men of Iron’’ and ‘‘Merry Adven- 
tures of Robin Hood,” by Howard Pyle; 
“Westward Ho!’ by Chas. Kingsley; Jack 
London’s “Call of the Wild’; and Hale’s 
‘“‘Man Without a Country.” 

The book-shelf belonging to this period 
should hold a collection of good poetry, of 
nature books and outdoor-recreation books, 
of good prints and historical pictures; there 
should be some of Dickens’s works, of 
Scott’s, Stevenson’s and of Andrew Lang's; 
the collection should include ‘Boys’ and 
Girls’ Plutarch.’’ Girls will delight in Miss 
Alcott’s ‘“‘Little Women”’ and Kate Douglass 
Wiggin’s ‘“‘Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm”; 
while in ‘John Halifax, Gentleman” by 
Craik, and ‘Off the Skelligs,”’ by Jean 
Ingelow, we find old-fashioned but truly 
delightful romance. 

During the adolescent years (14 to 18) 
girls and boys are chiefly interested in them- 
selves and their surroundings. This is the 
hardest age for which to select books, and 
entails a great many ‘“‘bewares.’’ Beware of 
books of impossible adventures and impos- 
sible heroisms. Beware of slovenly English, 
for it is an age when the boy or girl is sus- 
ceptible to style. Beware of educational 
series that grow monotonous. Do not buy 
books ‘“‘by the yard.’’ Too much is paid out 
for what isn’t read. If you are tempted to 
subscribe to a $50 set of books, see if you 
can’t get more in individual books. 

Next in importance to the choice of the 
books is the choice of the edition. The print 
must be clear and the binding attractive and 
durable. The pictures should be especially 
considered. Picture-books for the little 
children should be refined in thought and 
good in color and drawing, and the illus- 
trations for the older children should be not 
only artistic but in the spirit of the story. 
Many of the books mentioned in this article 
come in good but inexpensive editions. 


There is revelation of character in a hand- 
shake. The quick, nervous one means that 
you had better say quickly what you must 
say, and the less of it the better. The 
effusive handshake indicates that there is an 
ax to be ground and that you are needed to 
serve as grindstone. Then there is the in- 
different handshake; the insinuating one, 
which should make you wary; the caressing 
one, which is sometimes agreeable, but more 
often the reverse; the limp one, which shows 
the person’s thought is not in it, but is scan- 
ning you and deciding that you look older, 
or your dress is not becoming. The timid 
handshake is often that of the innocent and 
confiding. Best of all is the firm, kindly 
grasp which heartens you up and makes you 
feel you have a true friend. 




















Grandmother was giving Johnnie his 
bath and the little boy was restless, so 
grandmother asked him to keep still 
while she continued his bath. ‘But, 
grandmother,” said Johnnie, | you 
tickle me so on my washboard that I 
can’t keep real still.” Grandmother in- 
quired what he meant by this speec 
and his reference to his washboard, 
and Johnnie, placing his hands over 
his ribs, told her that ‘‘this was his 
washboard” 
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Wholesome Cakes 


and Candies 











GOOD way to meet the craving for 

sweets is to make candies and cakes 
having a positive food value. The following 
recipes have. been found very popular with 
children, especially when they have the 
privilege of helping to make the candy. 


Raisin balls require one-half package of 
seeded raisins, four Graham crackers. Run 
through the food chopper. Mix well, moisten 
slightly with orange or other fruit juice. 
Form into balls, roll in Graham-cracker 
crumbs and stand in a cool place until they 
become hard. 


Date dainties are made with one-half 
package of seeded raisins, two dozen dates, 
six Graham crackers. Stone and wash the 
dates. Run all through the food chopper. 
Mold into balls and roll in Graham-cracker 
crumbs or chopped nuts. 


Raisin puffs: Use one-half cupful of 
raisins ground very fine and two egg whites, 
beaten stiff. Beat in the raisins slowly, add 
three tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar, drop 
by spoonfuls on oiled paper, and bake in 
slow oven until firm. 


Peanut-butter squares are especially good. 
They require one package of seeded raisins 
run through the food chopper (use the coarse 
knife) and four heaping tablespoonfuls of 
peanut butter. Mix thoroughly, pack in a 
shallow pan, cover with waxed paper and 
place a heavy weight upon it. Let stand 
four hours or more, then turn out, cut into 
cubes and wrap in oiled paper. 


Crackerjack candy is made by boiling one 
cupful of molasses and one cupful of brown 
sugar until it will harden when dropped in 
cold water. Take it from the fire and stir in 
as much nicely popped corn as the mixture 
will hold; spread on well-buttered tins; it 
will get cold very quickly and is then broken 
(not cut) into pieces the size desired. 


Raisin panocha is made with one cupful of 
brown sugar, one cupful of granulated sugar, 
one-half cupful of milk or thin cream, two 
teaspoonfuls of vanilla, one-half cupful of 
chopped walnuts or pecans, one-half cupful 
of seedless raisins. Add milk to sugar, stir 
until dissolved and boil until sirup will form 
a soft ball when dropped in cold water. Add 
raisins, nuts, and flavoring and beat until 
creamy. Pour into a buttered pan and when 
cold gut into squares. 


Christmas cakes made by the following 
recipe improve with age. They require one 
pound of dark brown sugar, one pound of 
flour, one-half pound of chopped almonds, 
one-fourth pound each of chopped citron 
and candied orange peel, two teaspoonfuls of 
cinnamon, four eggs beaten very light. Mix, 
then roll out, cut into squares and after 
cutting brush the top of cakes with a thin 
sugar-and-water sirup to glaze. Place on 
well-greased pans and bake. 


Old-time ginger snaps will keep for a 
long time if stored in a tin box. To make, 
boil one cupful of molasses five minutes, take 
from fire and add one-half cupful of shorten- 
ing, one teaspoonful of soda, one teaspoonful 
each of ginger and cinnamon. When cool, 
stir in enough flour to make the dough stiff 
enough to roll. Roll thin, cut with cooky 
cutter and bake in a hot oven, being careful 
not to let the snaps burn. 


Nut wafers require one and one-half cup- 
fuls of brown sugar, four tablespoonfuls of 
flour, two tablespoonfuls of water, one egg, 
two tablespoonfuls of butter (melted), one 
and one-half cupfuls of chopped nuts. Add 
water and sugar to melted butter, stir in the 
flour, then the beaten egg, then add nuts. 
Mix well, then drop from a teaspoon on 
buttered tins and bake ten minutes. 


Date-and-nut cakes are made with one 
pe of flour, one cupful of sugar, one cup- 
ful of nut meats, chopped, one cupful of 
dates cut into very small pieces, three eggs 
and one teaspoonful of baking-powder. Beat 
whites of eggs and yolks separately, add half 
the sugar to each and beat again. Combine 
mixtures and add flour, baking-powder, nuts 
and dates. Pour into a greased shallow pan 
and bake in moderate oven. When cold cut 
into two-inch squares for serving. 
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STEAMED RAISIN PUDDING—an inexpensive Christmas recipe: 114 cups Raisins; 34 cup 
molasses; 44 cup milk; 1% cups flour; 3 tablespoons fat; 44 teaspoon soda; }4 teaspoon salt; 4 tea- 
spoon cloves; 4 teaspoon allspice; 4 teaspoon nutmeg. Melt fat, add molasses, milk; then the 
dry ingredients which have been sifted together and the floured raisins. Beat well and steamina 
greased covered tin 2 hours. Serve with hard sauce. 
























Be sure you get the 
“‘Market Day Special’’ 
with the SUN-MAID girl 


4 pounds 
of Merry Christmas in this 
Bargain Raisin Package 


says MARY DEAN 


It’s almost like having Santa Claus 
come early, with a helper for you 
through the holidays—getting this 
“Market Day Special” now. 


Ofcourse for your Christmas pudding 
you’d have to have raisins anyway. 


But here you get 4 lbs. of them at a 
bargain—the finest seedless raisins 
you ever saw for the money. And every 
day you find yourself using them in 
simple things and making real freats 
for your family without any extra work 
at all. 


Even plain breakfast cereals seem 
like something very special when you 
add some of these raisins to them. 


So it means a lot more than saving 
money; it means saving time and 
work, too. 

Ask your grocer for the “Market 
Day Special” put out by the Sun- 
Maid people. It’s the real thing if it 
has the Sun-Maid girl on it. 

Mail me the coupon below and I'll 
send you Free directions for some fine 
“Short Cuts to Food Men Really 
Like,” also our new 32-page recipe 
book by Famous Cooks, 


Mary, Seav 


P. S.—Don't forget to put out the Raisin Bowl 
at Christmas time. No need to buy extra raisins. 
Use these plump, tender, seedless ones you get in 
the ‘‘Market Day Special’’ package. 


Grown and packed by 


SuN-MAID Raisin Growers 


OF CALIFORNIA 
A cooperative association of 17,000 individual growers. 


$2,400 
CASH PRIZES 
Have you a favorite recipe 


using raisins? Send the 
coupon for details of Sun- 


Cooks’ Recipes for Raisin Coo 
Cookery Contest. 


Mary Dean, Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of California 
Dept.B-412,Fresno, California 
Please send me, free, folder ‘‘Short Cuts to Food 


ery’’; also details of 





Maid’s Cookery Competi- 





good chance of winning 
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Your baby should 
have the good health 
that is obtained from 
using the Mellin’s Food 
Method of Milk Modi- 


fication. 


Write to us for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin's 
Food and a copy of our book, “The 
Care and Feeding of Infants”. 
Mellin’s Food Company 
177 State St, Boston, Mass. 








LOOMS $9.90 


AND UP. BIG MONEY IN 
WEAVING AT HOME. 


No experience necessary to weave 
beautiful rugs, carpets, etc., on 
UNION LOOMS from rags "and 
waste material. Home weaving is 
fascinating and highly profitable. 
Weavers are rushed with orders. 
Be sure tosend for freeloom book. If 







tells all about weaving and our onter- 
ra low-priced, easily: 


~opers' 
UNION LOOM WORKS, 2 Postery ‘St., Boonville,N. Y. 





Color Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color’ Gives That 
Golden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 


Before churning 
add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each gal- 
lon of cream and out 
of your churn comes 
butter of Golden 
June shade. ‘‘Dan- 
delion Butter Color” 
is purely vegetable, 
harmless, and meets 
all State and 
National food laws. 
Used for 50 years by all large creameries. 
Doesn’t color buttermilk. Absolutely 
tasteless. Large bottles cost only 35 cents 
at drug or "agg stores. Write for free 
sample bott 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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A Christmas Party 
and Other Hints 


By Aunt Harriet 

















LEASE suggest some good games that 
can be played at a Christmas Party. 


Christmas Company is played thus: Stretch 
a sheet across a doorway and behind it place 
a barn lantern or electric light (do not use 
an oil lamp). Let a group of young folks 
dress in various grotesque disguises, and 
appear, one by one, behind the screen so 
that their shadows will be thrown upon it. 
The other guests then endeavor to recognize 
the ‘‘Christmas company” by their shadows. 
Noses can be built ‘“‘up’’ or ‘‘out’’ by means 
of wax, in order to change the profiles; 
pillows will change the slender to stout; and 
it-will be no easy problem to determine the 
identity of the various shadows. 


Christmas Presents can be made a jolly 
game. The players sit in a circle and the 
leader asks a player ‘‘What did Santa Claus 
bring you?” The player may reply (for 
example) ‘‘a ukulele’ and immediately pre- 
tend he is strumming one. In answer to 
the same question, the next player may 
mention “ta vacuum cleaner’’ and begin to 
roll an imaginary cleaner. Whoev er names 
a gift that can not be pantomimed is ‘‘out.” 
The leader goes ’round the circle until all are 
pantomiming their presents in an absurd 
manner. The question is again asked the 
ukulele player, who may then answer “‘hair- 
brush” and try to brush his hair and play 
the ukulele at the same time. The questions 
continue around the circle and it will not be 
long until the game breaks up in a gale of 
laughter. 


For the Christmas Candy Box, cut card- 
board into oblongs the shape of candy boxes 
and write on each the following rhymes. 
Have pencils in readiness and award a box 
of candy to the person who first writes the 
correct answers. 


1. ’Tis found in the mouth, to this add a fall, 
And se have candy for children so 
small. 


. Sometimes ’tis foolish praise (‘tis true) 
And sometimes it's sticky candy, too. 
3. A word for nonsense you'll oft exclaim 

And thus a favorite candy name. 


4. Your Christmas-candy box may hold 
A meadow flower, bright as gold. 
5. The first a dairy product 
’Tis always on the table, 
The next, a people o’er the sea; 
Now guess if you are able! 
6. Where they make money, so shining and 
bright, 
And so as a candy it must be all right. 
. The second is a color, the first, a chilly 
season, 
The whole, a candy old folks like, of 
course ‘‘there is a reason!”’ 


8. A French word meaning good, 
Suppose you say it twice, 
And you will have a candy 
That’s always very nice! 
9. To make this good candy, two words 
you must take 
The first is a nut, the next ‘easy to 
reak.”’ 


bo 


“J 


10. A slangy word for whip, 
A vowel, then a food, 
You'll have a candy that is black 
But also very good. 


Answers: 1, Gumdrop; 2, taffy; 3, fudge; 
4, buttercup; 5, butterscotch; 6, mint; 7, 
wintergreen; 8, bonbon; 9, peanut brittle; 
10, licorice. 


Could high-school boys sell Christmas 
greens at a profit? Will you please men- 
tion the greens most used? 

Tom, Dick and Harry. 


There is an increasing demand for greens 
and berries for the Christmas season, but I 
would advise you to find out something about 
your market before gathering material. 
Balsam firs, spruces, hemlocks, cedars and 
white pine are used*for Christmas trees and 
for decorations; pine and hemlock boughs, 
bearing cones, are especially desirable for 
decorative purposes. Cedar, holly, hemlock, 
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 $laysville Guild Rugs 


HAND- wet stipe wiTH 
Maysville —— 


© 1925, January & Wood Co., Inc. 


WEAVERS 225 


Labels furnished free with 
every order for Maysville 


4-ply warp 
Without cost you can become a member of 
the Maysville Guild and have the right to 
use the Maysville Guild labelson your rugs, 
which will be a big help to you in your busi- 
ness. Today womenare askingfor Maysville 


Guild Rugs. 

Write now for new FREE ff! 
WEAVING PATTERNS 
and free samples of Mays- 
ville Warp and Filler in 
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bright, clear colors. Be sure 
to state the type of your 
Loom, and our ‘‘Weavers’ 
Manual”’ will be included, 
free of charge. 
Housewives: Send 10 cents 
for handsome four color 
book, ‘Hand Loomed 
Rugs for the Home.” 


ate ted on 


2053 Main St. 
Maysville, Ky. 
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ramousW HITE FLAME BURNER 


MAE your old kerosene —a and 
lanterns shine with a brilliant soft, 
white light. Non-breakable steel mantle, 


No smoke. No soot. Relieves eye strain, 
| Over a million satisfied users. 
safe, durable, reliable. Complete sample, 
50 cts. post paid, stamps or coin; 8 for $1.25, 
Your money back if not satisfied. 
Live Representatives Wanted 
WHITE FLAME | LIGHT co. 
62Clark Building d Rapids. Mich, 





Big Money- Saving Ca 
howii h-grade line of Home Furnishings, large 

~ ate sizes and latest designs to select from of Living 
Room, Dining Room, Bedroom, Library 
and Kitchen Furniture; Gas, Coal and 
Oil Ranges; Heaters, Electric Sweepers 
and Washing Machines; Electric and 
Footpower Sewing Machines and many 
other articles for the home at bargain 


jj One-Half. Isn't this worth i 
r hl 
Wri for this big Book ex- 
| Write Today plaining our Thirty 
Ai) Day Trial Offer of our Home Furnish- 
ings in your own home no 











Det Blackburn & ¢ Company *@32" 


Axgoodold Friend 


Remember the old-fashioned 
mustard plaster Grandma 
pinned around your neck when 
youhad acoldor a sore throat? 

It worked, but my how it burned 
and blistered! 

Musterole breaks up colds and does 
its work more gently—without the blis- 
ter. Rubbed over the throat or chest, 
it penetrates the skin with a tin, 
warmth that brings relief at once. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, itis 
a clean, white ointment good for 
the little household ills. f 

Keep Musterole handy and use at 
the first sign of tonsillitis, croup, neu- 
ritis, rheumatism or acold. 

To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small chil- 
dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Jars & Tubes 
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pine and lycopodium (ground-pine) are used 
for wreaths. 

The many berries available at this time 
blend well with the soft coloring of winter 
foliage. Greenish-gray bayberries, the ber- 
ries of red and white cedar, mistletoe, holly, 
partridge berries, wintergreen, bittersweet, 
and the red seed-pods of wild roses are all 
used, either in vases or baskets (see illustra- 
tion on page 71) or on wreaths. Shapely 
branches of pine or hemlock, bearing cones, 
are hung in doorways or windows. In this 
section, there is a demand for bushy fir 
trees, not more than two feet high and of 
tapering shape. These trees are fastened to 




















Fig. 1 


bases made of sections cut crosswise from 
birch logs. 

Pine cones as well as berries are used to 
decorate wreaths. The large .cones, made 
into tiny trees and painted green (see Fig. 1) 
make appropriate favors for the dinner- 
table. Smaller cones make beautiful Christ- 
mas-tree ornaments. After attaching the 
wires by which they are to be fastened to 
the tree, roll the cones in glue, then in mica 
snow. With a few packages of tinsel from 
the ‘five and ten’’ and a big tinsel star at 
the top, a tree needs no other ornaments. 
People who are fortunate enough to have 
open fireplaces are glad to have pine cones 
for their fires. Bags made of red mosquito- 
netting or cheese-cloth (one-half yard square) 
filled with cones and tied with green tape are 
very attractive. Similar bags filled with 

m-fir tips might also sell, but the tips 
have to be gathered in June or July. Some 
of the things mentioned could be sold to 
florists, or you could sell from a booth or a 
shop located in the business section of town, 
or solicit orders from shopkeepers who want 
decorations, or from housekeepers. 


Please give your opinion of the Santa 
Claus myth. Are children still interested 
in that story? Modern Ideas. 


I do not think that the interest in Santa 

laus is waning. Young children are 
usually imaginative and live in a world of 
make-believe. The legend of Santa Claus 
appeals to them just as fairy tales and 
animal stories do. I have yet to meet the 
child who is not delighted with ‘‘The Story 
of Peter Rabbit,” by Beatrix Potter. Of 
course, we all know that when they learn 
the truth about the Santa Claus myth chil- 
dren suffer, the degree of suffering being con- 
trolled by the child’s temperament. By the 
time they find out the truth, they are usually 
old enough to take the disappointment, and 

feel that the pleasure they have had out 
of the story compensates for the disappoint- 
ment. Now and then, educators claim that 
the stories about Santa Claus and the Easter 
Tabbit teach children to be untruthful. I 
do not agree, for I have too much evidence 








to the contrary. 
a 
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“* Just one more 
story, Mother-’ 


S they tell “‘positively the last one tonight,” 
mothers country-wide give silent thanks 

for the Perfection Heater. At less than two 
cents an hour, this portable heater radiates 
generous warmth to every corner of the room. 
Nothing to install, so it can be easily carried 
to any part of the house for quick warmth. 
See the new models at your dealer’s today. 


9 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS Co. 
7609 Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada, the Perfection Stove Co., Lid., Sarnia, Out. 


The Perfection ts a radiant heater 


PERFECTION 
Oil Heaters 
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Button your coat about your throat Then open your box of Smith Brothers Drops— 

When the winds begin to blow; And a cold you'll never know! 
1| Tu.| Whiskers invented 100,000 B.C. : 
2) W. | John Brown executed 1859 oe | a Farm Folks Face 
3| Th.| Barbara Frietchie born 1766 I mone! Hard Facts 
a nee ba sr ied paee eG ‘Ge esgione sc ~~ aa HEY know storm, wind, 
—Smi . ‘ 2 
5|Sa.| First fire built under balky( ‘9 ©° Brothers rain, hail and snow at their 
mule 15 Cough worst and need protection from 
6| Su.| Lincoln's last annual message Drops ee ee >. an 
to Congress 1864 why Smit rothers Coug 
7| M. | Constitution ratified 1787 Drops have been a favorite on 
8| Tu.| LasT QUARTER OF MOON . the farm for generations! They 
9| W.| John Milton born 1608 ayn or a give pleasant, quick relief 
10/| Th.| Elizabeth signed warrant for Rai wd oP o from coughs and colds which, 
ae ‘M 1586 am cold! Smith | ©. h é hi < 
execution o - Mary - Brothers wit out their soothing influ- 
11) Fr. aap espero gives 160th birth- > or Cough ence, might well developto the 
ay party Drops— danger point. 
12] Sa.| First wireless signal across the Snow a friend : “ig 
Atlantic 1901 in need Smith Brothers Cough Drops 
13]|Su.| Battle of Fredericksburg 1862 are like good nurses—gentle, 
14] M. | George Washington died 1799 yet efficient. They calm the ir- 
15| Tu.] NEw Moon ritated nerves of the throat, 
16| W. | Boston Tea Party 1778 thus moderating and stopping 
17| Th.| Firstsuccessful aeroplaneflight Why take | coughs. They cool and refresh 
with man 1903 oe chances the inflamed tissues; clear the 
18) Fr. ~ ooeyeenen red bios ie. ai air ed goa eg 
slavery goes into effec cola’ Use | easier and lessening hoarse- 
19] Sa, | Barnum discovers first sucker ) settled Smith ness. 
20] Su. | Washington,D.C., founded 1790 Brothers : ae oath 
21| M. | Landing of Pilgrims at Cough This gentle medication is the 
Plymouth Rock 1620 Tops result of the purest ingredients 
22| Tu.| First QUARTER OF MOON used in a formula tested for 78 
23| W.| Pork and Beans form partner- ‘ey a wo — Foy — 
ship 1701 . B. Drops an e Smi 
24] Th.| Great fire at San Francisco; est. ey enthol Drops in the 
loss $1,500,000. 1849 ° 
25) Fr.| Christmas Day 
26] Sa.| Battle of Trenton, N. J., 1776 x 
27] Su.}| John Keats died 1820 Clear eep your 
28] M. | Woodrow Wilson born 1856 health 
29] Tu.| FuLL Moon and Bor :.. 
30| W. | Legal Tender Bill introduced in Cold : 
Congress 1861 holidays 
31| Th.| Ironclad Monitor sank 1862 Uy, (SB COUGH DROPS 
COUGH DROPS = 5A%9¥5 
SINCE 1847 


























Boys and Girls ?iepnature chest 


It’s full of things you want and they are given to 


sary. Outfit costs nothing. Send your name and ad 


NEW INVENTION 


r 


a few minutes of your time. No experience neces- SAVES MILLIONS 
dress today. The Reward Man, Dept. TCD, Box 1632, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Farm Journal Patterns 


A complete pattern service is maintained in the in- 
terest of Our Folks. Patterns are 12 cents each, 
postpaid; send coin. Send 15 cents in coin for our 
up-to-date 1925-26 Fall and Winter Catalog, 
containing 500 designs of ladics’, misses’ and chil- 
dren's patterns, and 30 embroidery stitches. Be 
sure to give number and size of pattern wanted. 
Please do not send stamps. Send ali orders to Pat- 
tern Department, THE FARM JOURNAL, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Advertisement. 


A Lamp that Burns 94% Air 


A new oil lamp that gives an amazingly 
brilliant, soft, white light, even better than 
gas or electricity, has been tested by the U. 
S. Government and 35 leading universities 
and found to be superior to 10 ordinary oil 
lamps. It burns without odor, smoke or 
noise —no pumping up; is simple, clean, 
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with battery, or this fine 

5year guaran American 

77 made Watch given forselling 

only8 boxes of bud Salve at 

ji 25ceach. OldreliableCo.,estab.31yrs. 

7 ORDER SALVE TODAY. WE TRUST YOU 
ROSEBUD PERFUME CO < 


hed 67, wooossBorRoa, Md. 








safe. Burns 94% air and 6% common 
kerosene (coal oil). 


The inventor is offering to send a lamp 
on 10 days’ trial, or even to give one to 
the first user in each locality who will hel 
him introduce it. Write him to-day for full 
particulars. Also ask him to explain how 
you can get the agency, and without ex- 
perience earn big money. 


J. B. Johnson, 609 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 








THE PERFECT HEMSTITCHER 


THE PERFECT H 

ING AND PICOTING 
ATTACHMENT 

Absolute money-back guar- 
antea Greatest invention ever 
known for the housewife. Fits 
any make of sewing machine 
Easy and quick to attach. Easy 
to operate. Pays for itself in 
ten minutes time. Hemstitch 
ing as beautiful as done by a 
$275.00 machine. Send no money. Pay the postman $1.00 Keep 
it five days Your money back if you are not more than pleased 


HEMSTITCHER CO., Dept. 29, Ft. Worth, Tex. 












ROUGH, CHAPPED SKIN 


healed almost overnight by massaging 
freely with soothing, antiseptic 


TMentholatum 


Write for free sample 
MentholatumCo.,Buffalo,N.Y.,Wichita,Kans. 














Patterns To Please 
Our Folks 














5304. Ladies’ Dress. 6 sizes: 84, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
inches bust measure. 

5288. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 

5275. Ladies’ Dress. 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 4 
inches bust measure. 

5286. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 

5290. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 

5285. Misses’ and Small Women’s Dress. 4 sizes: 
14, 16, 18, 20 years. ‘ 

5300. Ladies’ Apron. 4 sizes: Small, 34-36; medi- 
um, 38-40; large, 42-44; extra large, 
inches bust measure. 

5296. Boys’ Suit. 3 sizes: 2, 4, 6 years. 

5291. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes; 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 

5297. Child’s Rompers. 3 sizes: 6 mos., 1 and 2 
years. 

5319. Dolls’ Outfit. 5 sizes: for dolls, 16, 18, 20, 2 
24 inches in length. 

5314. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 years. ; 

5182. Santa Claus Suit. 4 sizes: Small, 34-36; medi- 
um, 38-40; large, 42-44; extra large, 46- 
inches bust measure. 





5320. Dolls’ Outfit. 6 sizes: for dolls, 14, 16, 18, 2 
22, 24 inches in length. 
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Complexion Troubles 
By the Beauty Editor 


Continued from November 











ERY oily skin (hair also) is due to some 
disturbance of the digestive organs, and 
should be treated by a physician who will 
prescribe the necessary remedies. The 
patient can help by dieting, omitting all 
sweet and starchy food. Sweets include 
candy, sweet chocolate, cakes, pies and 
puddings; starchy foods include crackers, 
fresh bread, biscuits, hot cakes, potatoes, 
cereals, rice, hominy, and thickened gravies. 
Fresh, canned and dried fruits are per- 
mitted, provided the latter are but moder- 
ately sweetened. Tea, coffee and chocolate 
should be avoided. Dry toast, stale bread, 
Graham, bran or entire-wheat bread should 
be used. Vegetables which do not contain 
starch may be eaten freely; pork and all 
fried foods should be omitted. 
Tables giving the values of different kinds 
of foods per ‘‘portion’’ containing 100 calories 





"Courtesy of W. B. Saunders Co. 
Cross-section of skin (much enlarged) : 
sbg, sebaceous glands; ep epidermis; 
h, hair; c, corium 


will be found in a helpful book entitled ‘‘How 
To Live,” by Irving Fisher and Eugene 
Lyman Fisk, M.D. The book also contains 
suggestions for diet under various conditions 
and a wealth of information on the subject 
of good health. 


ASTE matter must not be allowed to 

accumulate. A full and free movement 
of the bowels, every day, is necessary for 
both health and beauty; water, too, is neces- 
sary in order to flush the kidneys. A glass of 
water before each meal and the last thing at 
night, and as many between meals as you 
can take, should be the rule. <A great many 
people follow the practise of drinking a cup 
of warm water on arising in the morning, 
and find it has a beneficial effect. 

In the illustration the outer layer, called 
the “epidermis,” the ‘‘corium,’’ or true skin, 
lying underneath, and the glands are plainly 
shown. There are two kinds of glands, 
sebaceous and sweat glands. The sebaceous 
glands secrete (or collect) an oily substance 
which keeps the hair and skin soft, pro- 
tecting them from sweat. A normal amount 
of this oily matter is desirable. An excessive 
amount of this oil produces the oily-looking 
skin and oily hair. When the oil remains in 
the pores, they become clogged; and if the 
sebaceous matter is exposed to the air, it 
becomes blackened by contact with dust and 
gtime, and blackheads appear. 

The so-called ‘‘whiteheads’’ are sebaceous 
cysts formed by deposits of sebaceous matter 
under the skin. They are harder to remove 
than blackheads, but if they are not too deep, 
a incision can be made by means of a 
sterilized needle and the lump pressed out. 
f deeply imbedded it will be necessary to 

ave them removed by a physician who has 

the proper instruments for making the cut. 
t is a very simple and almost painless 
operation. If care is taken to avoid in- 
ection, the cut will heal in a few days. 


To be concluded 
—— 


Letters asking questions concerning beauty and the 
care of the ped can not be answered in The Farm 
Journal. Address all such letters thus: Health 
and BeautyEditor, The Farm Journal, Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Write briefly, with pen 
andink, and enclose stamped and addressed 
envelope for reply. 
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What the teachers told me 
about your children 


By Carrie BLANCHARD 


ECENTLY I sent a letter to a 
thousand teachers. [asked them 
particularly about their attitude to- 
ward the use of coffee and tea by 
their pupils. 

Ninety-nine and one-half per cent. 
said they considered coffee and tea 
definitely harmful, not only to chil- 
dren, but to themselves. 


“T think the first step in getting 
children to stop drinking coffee is to 
reach the parents. This is a rather 
difficult thing to do without seem- 
ing to interfere.” So one teacher 
wrote. I mention what she said be- 
cause this same thought ran through 
hundreds of the letters. 


This prompts me to come direct to 
you, the mothers, with a suggestion. 
Schools all over the country are 
turning to Instant Postum, made in 
the new way with hot milk instead of 
boiling water, as the ideal hot drink 
to serve with the noonday 


tumin thecup, and stirred amoment. 


And it is so splendidly suited to 
children’s needs! A hot drink, con- 
taining all the nourishment of milk, 
plus the wholesome elements of 
wheat and bran. Children immedi- 
ately like Postum made with milk— 
even those who don’t care for milk 
alone. And there is no more fretting 
for “the drink father gets.” 


Make a test of this plan! Please 
accept my offer—now! 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


I want you to make a thirty-day test of 
Postum. I will give you one week’s supply of 
Postum, free, and my personal directions for 
preparing it, to start you on this test. 


Or if you wish to begin the test today, get 
Postum at your grocer’s. It costs much less— 
only one-half cent a cup. 


For one week’s free supply, please send me 
your name and address, indicating whether 
you want Instant Postum (prepared instantly 
with either boiling water or hot milk) or Pos- 
tum Cereal, the kind you boil with water. 











lunch. Teachers are enthu- 
siastic about it! It is easy 
to prepare—just hot milk 
poured over Instant Pos- 


FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 











©1925,P. C. Ce. Instant Postum .....0 het ‘i 
Postum Cerzat «....0 nie 
Postum is one of the Post Health Prod- Name nnnnnenenveveneneeneeeenneeevneneeneentenntrennnnnennnntcnnent 
ucts, which include also Grape-Nuts, Ee ee ee Te TH PTET 
Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn Neate CPee a cet at Rae ele 
Flakes), and Post’s Bran Flakes. Your City ee Bee 


rocer sells Postum in two forms, 
Foceont Postum, made in the cup by 
adding boiling water, is one of the 
easiest drinks in the world to prepare. 
Postum Cereal is also easy to make, 
but should be boiled 20 minutes. 


F. J. 12-25 
Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send 
me, without cost or obligation, one week's supply of 








In Canada, address 
Canavtan Postum Cerzat Co., Ltd. 
45 Front Street East, Toronto 2, Ont. 
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These Heels Are 
Guaranteed! 


Goodyear Wingfoot 
Heels are guaran- 
teed to outwear any 
others. A new pair 
free if yours do not. 
Get Goodyear Wingfoot 
Heels on the new shoes 
you buy. Insiston them 


Sen you are having 
new heels put on. 


For Men, Women and Children 


GOODSYEAR 
WINGFOOT 
HEELS 


m > = penal 
Gr rfect oper Win happiness. 
Send for full information special 
= record. Dime covers postage. 



















61 Stimson, The Lewis 


Earn Big Money/ 


Learn the Automobile ~ « 










money-making 
job or a business 
of his own. Thou- 
Blsands have made thelr 
dreams come true, with 

| this school’s help. All 
over the world garages and servi 


ce 
stations bear the names of our graduates. Each 
| shows what ambition can do, backed with ‘*Michi- l 


gan State” (Detroit) training. It cando the same 
for you. 
s 

| Be a Trained Man! | 
limited opportunities for men who know this business 
right. Engin electric systems, batteries, tires, to be 
repaired. iding and machine shops needed. Age, 
education or experience make no difference. You can 
be successful too,—independent Get M. 8S. A. 8. 
training now! 


| Come to Detroit Now! || 


Get practical training at this great School. Thorough 
courses, complete equipment, expert instructors. Auto | 





Think of the repair work on 18 million cars. Un- 





factories endorse our methods. Write today for Chart 
of Courses, and photogravure book about Detroit. 
Say whether you want to start your marae home 
ot at our school in Detroit. Address A. G. Zeller, 
President. 

Michigan State Automobile School 

— Auto Building Detroit, se 
REE OS ARN A, NRA f 








A Merry Christmas to all farm boys 
and girls! 





A Prairie Santa Claus—russet Adams 


EDDY was a very little boy who lived 

on a ranch in Oklahoma. His mother 

read fairy stories to him and taught him 
to believe in the magic folk. Teddy, like 
lots of other little boys, longed for a toy 
wagon, but as his parents were poor they 
could not afford to buy one for him. Teddy 
used to talk to his mother about the fairies, 
and asked her many questions as to where 
they lived, what they ate, how they traveled 
and what they looked like. His mother told 
him that fairies, like the wind, were invisible. 

One day Teddy said to his mother: ‘‘Ma- 
ma, I’m going down to the canyon and talk 
to the fairies that live behind the mesquite 
bush, and I’m going to tell them to tell Santa 
Claus to get me a wagon for Christmas.” 

While Teddy was busy talking to the fairy 
queen a cowboy from a neighboring ranch 
rode into the canyon without being seen by 
the little boy. While passing the clump of 
mesquite he heard Teddy ask the quecn of 
the fairies to have Santa Claus bring him a 
wagon. 

‘‘Well,”’ said ‘‘Pink Shirt’’ Perkins to his 
pony, ‘‘that little feller surely needs a wagon 
mighty bad; I ain’t no kin to Santa Claus, 
but I’m strong for his game, anyhow.” 


HAT night when “Pink Shirt’’ rode back 

from Muskogee he carried a shiny red 
wagon on the horn of his saddle. His cow 
pony objected to the noisy contrivance his 
master was forcing him to carry and showed 
his displeasure by trying to hop, skip and 
jump all at once. 

“Now, Pie Face, don’t you try to play 
any of your tricks on me, for I’m a regular 
fairy queen and Santa Claus combined and 
I'll turn you into a horned toad if you ain’t 
careful,’’ admonished the rider as he hit the 
trail leading toward the ranch. 

When he rode into the canyon, at the place 
where he had overheard Teddy talking to 


A Christmas Tree Made from a Branch 


F you can not have an evergreen Christ- 

mas tree, you can make a pretty little 
tree by decorating a branch two or three 
feet high. 

Go to the woods and choose a well-shaped 
branch from some tree which needs trimming. 
The branch should have little branches in all 
directions and look like a little tree. Plant 
the branch in a jar of sand or stones. Every 
part of the branch is to be covered with 
curled papers. You can use all green paper, 
all white paper, or pieces of paper of whatever 
colors you have. Cut the paper into strips 





the fairy queen, “‘Pink Shirt’’ dismounted and 
placed the wagon among the mesquite, then 
jumping on ‘‘Pie Face’’ he galloped away to 
his home on the Lazy S. 


HE next morning after he had finished 
eating his breakfast, Teddy went down 
to visit his friends, the fairies. In a few 
minutes he came running back to the house 





with his longed-for treasure.  -‘‘Mamal 
Mama! look here, look at my wagon! The 
fairy queen told Santa Claus and he brought 
it last night when I was asleep. Isn't it 
pretty? My wagon!” 

“I wish I could have seen that kid’s e 
when he found his wagon,’’ mused ‘Pink 
Shirt,’’ as he cinched the saddle on “Pie 
Face,” “I'll bet he was tickled.” 

Certainly, there are fairies—even on the 
prairies of Oklahoma. If you don’t believe 
it, ask Teddy—he knows. 


two inches wide and as long as possible. Cut 
one-inch slits a half-inch or less apart all 
along one edge of each strip of paper. C 
the fringed edges of paper over the blade of 
a table-knife or of the scissors. To do this, 
hold the paper in your left hand with the 
fringe to the right, hold the table-knife in 
your right hand, and draw the fringe a little 
at a time between the thumb of your right 
hand and the knife-blade. This will curl the 
fringe back. 

When the bare branch is entirely covered, 
drape all the strings of beads there are in 
house on it for trimming. Strings of pop- 
corn and cranberries, and chains made 
rings of different-colored paper, make pretty 
decorations, too. Loop them from branch to 
branch in a pretty way. 

Fasten loops of cord to little objects of 
any sort and cover them with tin-foil to 
hang on the tree. You can use walnuts by 
removing the meats from the shells and 
gluing the half-shells together again with a 
loop of cord between; then cover them wi 
tin-foil and hang them on the tree. 

Cut star-shaped holes, nearly as large a8 
the side of the box, in the front and back of 3” 
pasteboard box five or six inches across. 
Over the inside of these holes paste either 
red or yellow tissue-paper. Place an electri¢ 
light in the box and fasten the box near the 
top of the tree. When the light is turned 
on, the colored star will shine from the top 
of the tree. 

If you have draped the tree with green oF 
dark-colored paper, you might put cotton on 
some of the branches for snow. Do not use 
candles on a tree of this sort. dH. F. 8. 





you want to have a happy 
Christmas see that you make 


some one happy. Chas. the 13th | 
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Young Folks’ Sketch 
Club 











BJECT: To train the eyes and hands 
of our young folks. To join: Send a 
sketch of the month’s special subject. 

Sketches must be drawn in lead-pencil, on 
paper or cardboard 3 x 54% inches, and reach 
us by December 22. No sketch will be re- 
turned unless stamped addressed envelope is 
sent with sketch. Four prizes will be awarded 
each month: One $1 prize, one 50-cent 
prize, and two 25-cent prizes. 

Subject No. 36, for December, is ‘Holly 
or Evergreen Branch.’’ Sketches must be 
drawn from the actual object. Use paper 
without lines. First make the outline, just 
as carefully as you can. Use a hard pencil. 
After outline is correctly drawn, take a soft 
pencil and shade. See that you have con- 
trast. 


Do not hurry. 








Prize winners of Subject No. 34 were: 

First, Gladys Balmer, O. Second, Abby E. 
Kelly, R. I. Third, Martha Jensen, N. Dak. 
Fourth, Forest Byerly, Nebr. 
The following received honorable men- 
tion: Alonzo C. Steward, Canada; Violon 
Boock, Nebr.; Walter E. Matthew, Me.; 
Anna Marie Hufnagel, Pa.; Lola Stephenson, 
Nebr.; Donald Taylor, Mo.; Ethel Pearce, 
Texas; Lola Walcher, Ill.; Herbert Brack- 
mier, Ind.; Clementina Ramos, Porto Rico; 
Leopoldo Santiago, Jr., Porto Rico; and 
Carmen Santiago, Porto Rico. 

Always write your name on the back of 
your sketch. Send sketches to Young Folks’ 
Sketch Club, The Farm Journal, Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Liberty Bell Bird Club 


Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 


PLEDGE: J desire to become a member of 

The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 

to study and protect all song and insectiv- 

orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 

902,950 good folks have signed this. 

Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it to us, and 
your name will be enrolled and the club 
button and 20-page guide sent you. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Liberty Bell Bird-Houses 
As Gifts 






No. 21, Bluebird No. 12, (Swinging) No. 25, Woodpecker 
4 Wren or Bluebird or Flicker 
Bird-houses, bird pictures and pamphlets 
make excellent Christmas presents. Write 
at once for our free “Bird Guide” which will 
give you many hints for reasonably priced 
its, much desired by bird-lovers. The 
berty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
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FREE 
10-Day Tube 
Mail Coupon 

















Now: They 


Please accept a free 10-day 


Whiten 
dull “off-color” teeth 


Gain amazing clearness quickly this new way 


test of this new method as 


urged by leading dental authorities. It removes the dingy 
film that hides pretty teeth and imperils healthy gums 


HIS offers a remarkable dental 

test. A test millions have made, the 
last few years, with almost unbelievable 
results, 

It gives cloudy teeth a clear and 
beautiful whiteness. It adds high polish 
and luster. It firms the gums and gives 
them a clear and healthy look. 

And it does those things quickly. On 
dental advice, the world is turning to 
this way, Will you test it, please; then 
note results yourself? 


You are imperiling your teeth and 
gums with a film coat 


Dental science now traces scores of 
tooth and gum troubles to a germ-laden 
film that forms on your teeth. 

Run your tongue across your teeth 
and you will feel it ...a slippery, vis- 
cous coating. 

That film absorbs discolorations from 





food, smoking, etc. And that is why 
your teeth look “off color” and dingy. 

It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. It lays your gums open to 
bacterial attack and your teeth open to 
decay. Germs by the millions breed in 
it. And they, with tartar, are a chief 
cause of pyorrhea. 


Whiter Teeth, Firm Gums 


Now new methods are being used. A 
dentifrice called Pepsodent — different 
in formula, action and effect from any 
other known. 

Largely on dental advice the world 
has turned to this method. 

It accomplishes two important things 
at once: Removes that film, then firms 
the gums. 

A few days’ use will prove its power 
beyond all doubt. 

Send the coupon. Clip it now before 
you forget, 


1 

i Mail Coupon for 
: FREE 10-Day Tube to 
! THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 


' Dept. 114, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill, U.S. A. 





Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 
Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities 





Name 
A 


ddress 
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Only one tube to a family. 
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PEWRITER 


CUT 


Your choles of é 
Se eh fed 
Forint down to half. Act 10 Days 
T 


Just send your name and address and we will mail you our 
complete FRe 


every detail of our 
tremendous 


saving. No obligation whatever. 5' 


riter Exchange 
lnternations 1 1269 Chionge 





) BY-Y 03 24 =H ed.) 
HAIR 
BALSAM 


REMOVES DANDRUFF 
=f STOPS HAIR FALLING 
es Has been used with 
Fm SUCCESS Jor more than 40_yeats. 
W) RESTORES COLOR AND 
wae BEAUTY TO GRA 
Ye» AND FADED HAIR 
 60¢&4122 at all d ists 
HISCOX CHEMICAL RKS 

PATCHOGUE, N.Y 
When hing hair always use 
S FLORESTON SHAMPOO 
A true hair beautifier, both cleansing and bene- 


ficial to hair and scalp, and ideal for use in con- 
nection with Parker’s Hair Price 60c 
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Troy’s Master Craftsmen 


Master Craft collars are made of a 
newly discovered starch resisting fab- 
ric of high tensile strength. Starch- 
ing in the regular way produces a 
beautiful flexible finish, and the col- 
lars do not crease or buckle. There 
are no wrinkles. 

Master Craft fabric, being far stronger 
than the ordinary collar fabric, in- 
sures a long-wear collar that will re- 
launder thirty or forty times. The 
most economical collar ever produced. 


Your retailer is now showing the two 
pre-eminently correct collar models in 
Legion and Glendon. 

HALL, HARTWELL & CO., Inc. 
TROY, N. Y. 


ALLMARK 


SEMI STIFF COLLARS 

















The New Freely-Lathering 
Cuticura 


For Tender Faces 
EMOLLIENT MEDICINAL ANTISEPTIC 


Shaving Stick 
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Learn to Play at Home 
This Quick, Easy Way! 


teacher. Play “‘real notes.’’ Costs onl 
cents a day. Send for FREE Booklet ‘ 

















Your Own Music Teacher 


A remarkable spare-time, home-study method 
now makes learning to play your favorite instru- 
ment easy_as A . © tedious work—no 


Lessons in Your Own Home’’ and Demonstratio 
Lesson Today. Mention instrument. Ne obligation. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 5712 Brunswick Bldg., New York 
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ANIT 
UNDERWEAR 


MADE OF FINE WOOLS 
MIXED WITH COTTON 


Seventy Years of Reputation 
Made to Fit—Made to Wear 
A protection agaist colds and sudden chills 


GUARANTEED NOT TO SHRINK 
Light, Medium and Heavy Weights 


Eight Grades 
$2.25 to $8.00 per Garment 
Ask Your Dealer 
Glastonbury Knitting Co, 
Glastonbury, Conn. Dept, 48 
Sample Cuttings Free 
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Why the Corn Pops 
By Julia W. Wolfe 


et PMP MST = 








— 


T was one of those cold winter evenings: 

when one likes to sit around a big blazing 
fire. And it surely was cozy with a chee 
blaze burning and lighting up a group:o 
happy faces. The wind surging through the 
trees outside made it seem all the more cozy 
inside. 

Christine was popping corn over a bed of 
red cinders that lay in front of the logs. How 
good it looked as she emptied the snowflakes 
into a big bowl, stirred in some butter and 
some salt and passed it around to the other 
children and their father. 

“What makes corn pop, Father?” asked 
Robert, as he watched Christine put in the 
popper enough hard yellow kernels to cover 
the bottom of the popper. : 

“Well, Robert, that is a very good ques 
tion!’’ said his father, helping himself tog 
generous supply of the corn. “‘I will try my 
best to tell you, or rather to give you a slight 
notion of what happens when corn pops, 
First, I want you all to watch the pop 
closely, and see if you can see anything 
unusual.”’ 

‘“‘Why, I see something,”’ said Christine, 
slowly, after a while. 

‘‘What do you see, Christine?”’ 

‘Well, it looked like a puff of white smoke 
rising from the popper, Father.” 

“Good! Splendid, Christine! But what 
you saw was not smoke. It was vapor rising 
from the corn; moisture which comes from 
the inside of the kernel when it is exposed to 
extreme heat. The popper full of popped 
corn is lighter than it was before popping. 
The vapor or steam which you saw escape 
took with it this difference in weight.” 


‘a UT why doesn’t the kernel blow all to 

pieces, then?’’ asked Robert, still puz- 
zled. ‘‘I do not see why there should be any- 
thing left of the kernel at all when it ex- 
plodes like that.” 

“That is another good question,” said 
Father White, ‘‘and I will try to tell you 
the reason why.”’ 

He cut a thin slice from a kernel and got 
a hand-lens for the children to look through 
at the sliced kernel. Then he continued: 

“Can you see the little sections with 
boundaries distinctly marked between them? 
These are sacks or bags called cells. Each 
cell contains thousands of minute grains 
packed tightly together with granules of 
starch. This tight packing is what makes 
the grain of corn so very hard. 

‘‘Well, when the kernel bursts, these little 
granules are blown up into tiny balloons. 
The steam goes tearing its way out to the 
air, splitting and ripping everything round it. 
As the heat increases the moisture softens 
the particles, the starch expands in every: 
direction. Then as it gets hotter and hotter 
the kernel becomes brittle. So there’s your 
white, puffy mass instead of your hard, heavy 
kernel.” 

Father and the children talked and ate 
pop-corn till it was almost dark. And now 
we know why the corn pops. 
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Tells of quick relief to aching, swollen joints 


RELIEVED PAN. AN 
SWELLING OVERNIGHT 


Long-standing case of rheu- 
matism helped in a few hours 


After having suffered with rheumatism 
for years, and tried all kinds of rem- 
edies in vain, thousands of people have 
at last found a way to get quick, sure 
relief. 

“T have been a sufferer from rheu- 
matism for years,’”’ writes one woman 
from Washington, D. C. “At times 
my hands are terribly swollen. Sloan’s 
always gives me relief in a very short 
time. I have tried other liniments, but 
nothing equals Sloan’s.” 


The marvelous effectiveness of 
Sloan’s is due to its stimulating effect 
upon the circulation. Straight to the 
sick, aching tissues, it sends a healing 
tide of fresh new blood — clears out 
theumatism germs—kills pain. 

So pleasant and clean to use, too. 
No need torub. Just pat it on gently. 
All druggists—35 cents. Dr. Earl S. 
Sloan, 113 W. 18th St., New York 
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Candle Power Sie 


Burns 96% Air 


Amazing invention in table lamps—gof 
wall ps—hanging lamps and 
lanterns. Brilliant, soft, mellow white 

t. Burns 96% air, only 4% cheap 
Sasoline or kerosene (coal-oil). No 
ie mele, saie'-ceey toconts Linkas” 
with match. 20times brighter ti ht chen 4 
ps at one-half cost. 
improvement in home and farm light- 
Ing of the age. Patented. 


30 Days’ Trial 








































No risk, no obligation. Try 
it days and send it back if AGENTS 
Satisfied. Just write to- BIG MONEY 


If you want to earn big 


tay for this Trial Offer and 
Special 5 money write me quickly 


Price to quickly intro- 


duee this light in - 
your local- | for sales plan. No experi 

ity. Be the first to send your jence required. Outfit 
sd : andaddress. Writenow | furnished to workers. 

Phe miss this oppor- | Exclusive territory. Big 

tunity. andsome descriptive | season now on. Address 
tatalog of all styles FREE. | me personally, say: 


“Send Agents Special 
Outfit Offer.’’ J.C. 
Steese, Pres. 


The Akron Lamp Co. 
212 Lamp Bidg. 
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Tenth Anniversary of 
“The Wideawakes”’ 











A Letter from the Chieftain 


Y dear Brothers: 

It hardly seems possible that it is 
ten years since ‘‘The Wideawakes’’ was 
launched as an organization to encourage 
and help farm boys. Ten years ago, I re- 
ceived this unsigned letter: ‘I am a boy of 
the country, the man of the future, who 
must help to supply the world with food. 
At times I am very lonely and feel as one 
apart. I want to be united with all the 
other farm boys in a bond of brotherhood. I 
may never see those boys, but through the 
Farm Journal columns and an invisible 
spirit of brotherliness, they could become 
very near and dear 
to me. We could 
tell of our work, our 
play, and how we 
can make money. 
Are you with me, 
boys?” 

I showed that let- 
ter to the late Wilmer 
Atkinson, the found- 
er and, until his 
death, the Editor of 
The Farm Journal. We both agreed that 
something should be done and ‘‘The Wide- 
awakes,”’ a Brotherhood of Farm Boys, was 
organized. At once it attracted the attention 
of our boys and at the end of the first year 
13,080 farm boys, scattered from Maine to 
California and from Canada to the Gulf of 
Mexico, had signed the pledge; 210 clans 
were formed the first year. More than 
52,000 boys have now joined and 808 clans 
have been formed. 

Enough of the past; let’s talk of the future. 
First of all, we expect from now on to keep 
in closer touch with our clans. Werner P. 
Meyer, our Brotherhood Steward, now has 
active charge of the Brotherhood, and his 
love for boys and devotion to The Wide- 
awakes are beginning to show results. Now, 
brothers, you can help him. Great benefits 
can be secured from this organization 
through clan work. Don’t let little things 
break up your clan. Have definite work and 
work together. Keep in touch with the 
Steward. At least twice a year, write him. 

Great years lie ahead for the farm boy. 
Machine power, electricity—all the inven- 
tions of the age—are beginning to make 
every farm-home a castle. 

Have your clans get together, learn about 
nature, study practical things, read, have 
meetings, train yourselves to be sociable, to 
become leaders, and to grow up as real men. 
Your national council here is always glad to 
help any members of the brotherhood. 

Many of the boys in the early clans are 
now men. They should not only become 
honorary members, but they should help to 
organize new clans. 

Now, brothers, let’s double our member- 
ship. Organize a clan in every district, work 
for a community playground and _ club- 
house, develop the brotherhood spirit, and 
plow a straight furrow. 

Are you with us? Good—forward, march! 
I salute you. I wish you all a Merry Christ- 
mas. Charles P. Shoffner, &. 


———— ae 


The Wideawakes 
A Brotherhood of Farm Boys 


Brotherhood Chieftain, 
Charles P. Shoffner. 


Brotherhood Steward, 





Werner P. Meyer. 


Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 
Every farm boy should become a member. 
To join, copy the pledge, write name and 
address, send to us, and your name will be 
enrolled and the button and folder will be 
sent you free. There are no dues, no fines, 
no assessments. Wideawakes now number 
52,299; 808 clans have been formed. Mem- 
bership Certificate printed in two colors, with 
gold seal attached, 10 cents. 
PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Wideawakes, and promise to play fair, 
to lend a helping hand, to believe in farm- 
ing, and to have a brotherly love for farm boys 
everywhere. 






THE TRADE MARK KNOWN IN EVERY HOME 





LANDERS, FRARY @ CLARK, NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
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Using a UNIVERSAL Percolator 
means uniform and constant “good 
luck” with coffee-making. There's 
no loss of strength or flavor. Your 
morning or evening beverage is always 
the same — rich, clear, satisfying. No 
matter which of the many UNIVER- 
SAL models you select, results will 
be the same for they are scientifically 
constructed as well as beautiful in 
pattern. 


The UNIVERSAL is the original 
Percolator that revolutionized coffee- 
making. Several million are in every- 
day use. It is extensively imitated, 
so insist upon the genuine. 


Write for Booklet No. 332 showing many 
other UNIVERSAL Household 
Helps sold by all Good Dealers 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 
New Britain, Conn. 
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BRISTLES OR BADGER HAyp 


When you select a 
Shaving Brush for its 
business end’ it 
will of course bea 
WHITING-ADAMS 


VuLcaNn RuBBER CEMENTS? 


HITING-ADAMS 

Shaving Brushes are 
made from selected bristles 
and Badger Hair only. The 
“business end” of every 
Whiting-Adams brush is full 
and bushy, carries a copious 
lather that works in easily 
and softens the beard quick- 
ly. Naturally the bristles 


“stay put” t's expected. 


Every hair is permanently 
imbedded in bard rubber 


VULCAN RUBBER 
CEMENTED 


WHITING-ADAMS 
BOSTON 
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“10,000 to 12,000 miles on a pair of 
inexpensive tires — 800 miles to the 
Z, 74 gallon of oil. How’s that for the econ- 
-, omy of the Harley-Davidson Single, 
&{ a new type of motorcycle? 
: What a convenience! Always ready to 
/ speed you over any roads on personal 
| errands—business, pleasure, school. Easy 
: to handle in traffic — easy to park and 
garage. No radiator troubles in winter. 
Priceis Pag low, and can be paid-as- 
you-ride. Write ienieshntinns literature 


that tellsall about this handy motorcycle. 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON a a co. 


Department F J waukee, Wis. 
flarle; Davidson 
The Motorcycle 


£2 =\2  Money-making Sales Opportunities in open 
x 3s eorvinory. Write for particulars. 
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Kills rats, mice, moles and gopher with no odor. It 
mummifies them’ and they 
beings and Live 


dry u less to human 
Stock, 25c, d0c, $1. MGOacan. By mail 5c extra. 
Agents and Cistributors Wanted 
ESSENTIAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
316 Market t St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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net yield high as #375 an acre} ‘ 
— acres for cultivation, & 
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IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Plain and ornamental entrance gates. Catalog on request 
—Estimates cheerfully given.—Orders filled promptly. 
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~ The Cincinnati tron Fence Co., Inc. 














3361 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


CALIFORNIA FARMS IN 
SUNNY SAN JOAQUIN COUNTY 


Safe profits assured by exceptional diversity— 
choice of dairying, stock, poultry, truck and forty 
commercial crops. Rail and water transportation 
reach local and export markets. Mountain and 
seashore recreation nearby. Free appraisement 
service. Write Room 23—Agricultural Department, 
Stockton, San Joaquin County, California. 








NICHOLS SC WHITE LEGHORNS 


’ Champion Blood, 
White pang Seated fot 


STOCK— yi ay 
b/ catalog in colors rs sent FREE. eairite today. 
i Nichol’s Poultry Farm, Box 82> Monmouth, Ul 





THE FARM JOURNAL 











What Do You 
Want To Know? 


The Editors of The Farm Journal, as- 
sisted by a large corps of research in- 
vestigators and practical workers and 
advisers, are at the command of each 
and every one of Our Folks. They are 
prepared to answer inquiries and give 
advice on questions referring to any 
branch or phase of farm work, farm 
life, farm home, farm activities or gen- 
eral farm conditions (including legal, 
veterinary and medical matters), this 
constituting what we call 


National Service 


Questions are answered in The Farm 
Journal if of interest to the general 
reader. Others are answered in per- 
sonal letters, provided the inquiry is 
accempanied by a two-cent stamp. 











Questions of General 
Interest 
Answered by Experts 


Stovepipe Trouble 


LEASE tell me if there is anything I 
can do to prevent creosote from com- 
ing through the brick and soiling ceiling 
and paper. 'We use a one-pipe furnace, burn 
wood such as oak, pine, poplar, ete. 
Mrs. J. L. J. 


If creosote comes through the brick there 
must be cracks, which of course are danger- 
ous. By all means take down the chimney 
and build a new one with a terra-cotta flue 
lining. This will stop all creosote, and what 
is more important still, will make your home 
safe from fire. 


Peas for Orchard Cover-Crop 


What can I use for cover-crop and green 
manure in my orchard? Will peas be all 
right?) Which kind, when to plant and 
how? A. R., New Mexico. 

Such varieties as Black-eyed marrowfat, 
White-eyed marrowfat, San Luis Valley, 
Colorado Stock and Golden Vine make 
splendid cover-crops for New Mexico or- 
chards. Plantings can be made from 
December on to the first of April, depending 
on how low the thermometer goes in the 
various sections. The peas will be large 
enough to plow under by the middle of May. 
The seed can be broadcasted, 50 or 60 pounds 
to the acre. Depth of planting, two or three 
inches, and the orchard should be irrigated 
immediately after planting. Also, irrigated 
right after plowing under to start decay of 
the vines. 


Redemption of Property Sold Under 
Mortgage Foreclosure 


Where property is sold in the foreclosure 
of a mortgage, how long does the owner 
have within which to redeem it? And how 
long can he remain in possession? 
Subscriber, Kansas. 

The law on this subject varies greatly in 
the different states. In Kansas, after the 
sale of the property in the foreclosure pro- 
ceedings, the owner has six months within 
which to redeem in the case of the fore- 
closure of a purchase-money mortgage and 
18 months within which to redeem in the 
case of other mortgages. The holders of 
second mortgages have three months addi- 
tional within which to redeem if the owner 
of the property fails to do so. The owner of 
the property is entitled to possession during 
the period allowed for redemption. 





Veterinary Questions 
Answered by Dr. H. H. Havner 
Bleating Goat 


I have two goats, and one has just had 
her first young. She gets on my nerves 
bleating all the time. The two of them 
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Offers Big-Pay Jobs 
to Properly-Trained Men! 


Get into this great field of opportunities. There’s real 
money in it for you. My big Electrical Course is the 
result of 27 years’ experience. 


Spend 12 HappyWeeks at COYNE 


Here you get a Complete Electrical Training on big, modem 
apparatus in great 5 ops. You don’ tneedadvan =a 
or experience, Expert instructors guide you ou at every step, 


EARN WHILE YOU LEARN My Employment Dept. helps 
get a job to earn part or all your expen~es while learning, 
assists you, ta a good jc pore when en you ered cradoate. | sae 
today for FREE 


COYNE ELECTRICAL “SCHOOL 
2200. Werison St: Dept. 2808, _ Chosen it 


Send this Coupon nowfor BIG FREE BOOK 


and DETAILS OF MY SPECIAL =e 


H. C. Lewis, Pres., COYNE ELECTRIC 
1300 W. Harrison St., Dept. 2509, Lo ih. 


Dear H. C.:—You bet! Send the Big FREE 12x15 
fits 151 actual photos of electrical scenes, also aS Boke 


Name 








Address 


- 
Men Wanting Posi 
Firemen, brakemen, colored 
or sleeping car porters, write for 
plication blank; experience u 
sary; first class roads; no s 
name position wanted. 
































Railway Inst., Dept. 41, Indianola 
Large White Eggs, Always command to; 
prices. 265-331 record stock. Official 


KERLIN WHITE LEGHORNS ra 
Saatget Winners. avis Bare: ‘ 


Beautiful, Wonderful, Winter Layers 
ains 
— Supplies. Free feed ment n aby ~ 


Big t ergered Row. Delivery when wanted. 
alog Free 
Kertin’s View Poultry Farm, Box 16, Center Hall, Pa, 








wf HOEMAKE bes 
wroding ~“ SVARIOTES Big book with pict 
colors, gives — about banding ie ny 
ing BRIC 


on voy Thee my e chicks, Brooder Stoves & 

Cc. C. SHOEMA , Box 71, FREEPORT, 
Poultry p. and ; For Profits 
Foy’s big Book. Contains many colored plates, 
— of poultry information. Low prices 

eggs, baby chicks and incubators. 
Written we aman who knows. Mailed FREE. 


Frank Foy & Sons, Box 36 Clinton, low: bn 
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ERRIS 123505 PULLE 


Thousands now at low prices. Trapnested, COCAZ 
pedigreed. Egg contest winners for years, Pay 
after you see them. Complete satisfaction guaranteed. 7 
Write teday for special sale bulletin and big free catalog. ~ 
GEO. B- FERRIS, 898 Union, Grano Rarios, mice, EGG 


Miller’s 

~ Poultry Ameican Guide 
—Tells all about chickens care, feeding and raising for 
3 fit. Also describes IDEAL INCUBATORS, Hot 

ater and Electric-IDEAL BROODERS 
—Coal and Oil Barning- Baby wi, Eggs 
for Hatching. Special LOW PRICES. 
J. W. MILLER Cco., Box 170, Rockford, Il. 


SMITH BROTHERS SROounEE 
<=>, Better Flocks, Less Time, Less vo it 


= Healthy heat, automatic control, 
nnvest risks. 5 sizes, low prices. Jf hardwe 
Sos stores td hate tchery, can’ sur ply—order ! 
WR FOR FREE FOLDE! K 
Wellington 4. Smith Co., 613 Davis-Farley Side. i 


Order now for spring 
and save money. Lowest po 
ible prices for really 
writ f bi Pi aioe z pe 
rite today for our big free catalog and 5 
BOOTH FARMS Box721, STOR 


| Be: Ga bh ae weltleens House : 


50 ill ge cret of getting 
an atvien, 38 filustrat ones » ae Of ees bene Ay 


INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL, Dept. i, 
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_ 
Use L& PAGE'S for 
permanent mending 


MANUFACTURES 


RUSSIA CENEN 
__LOUCESTER.™ 


me 
AL 

1 08K CHICAGO SANFRANCS 

“AL LONDON, 

tnt 


WHEN you mend an article of useful 
household value, if you want to be 
sure of making a permanent repair, 
use LePage’s Glue. The quantity of 
glue you use is so little, and the cost 
so small, why risk using anything 
but the best? As in everything else, 
the best is cheapest in the end. 
LePage’s insures permanent repairs. 
Insist on LePage’s. 


|EDAGE’S 


GLUE 


PATENTS 


Time counts in applying for patents. Don’t 
risk noe in protecting your ideas. Send sketch 
or mode for instructions or write for FREE 
book, ‘‘How to Obtain a Patent’ and ‘‘Record 
of Invention’? form. No charge for information 
on how to proceed. Communications strictly con- 
fidential. Prompt, eareful, efficient service. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attor- 
ney, 879D Security Bank Building (directly accom 
street from Patent Office), Washington, D. C 
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SIX-PIECE JEWELRY SET 
weet nim Fountain fem, Bracelet with fen 
Wrist Watch, Beautiful Lavalier, 2 im. Diam: 

» and Self-Service Clutch Pencil. alt six, 

Epes o only iz Zottios of our perfume at 15c each 

dress at once to 


way SALES ¢ COMPANY, Desk 37, BOSTON 15, MASS. 
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LADIES SOLID)GOLD: 


* glog)\\ DIAMOND. RING 
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Burns & Son wok a buy direct 
cutter saving yourself 3 profits. 


Ladies’ Diamond Ring 
Fine full cut blue white 
@ diamond of rare bril- 50 
liancy set in 14. white 
gold # beautifully 
carved 


“36,50 


27 buy oie K. 
importer and 


rtis: = 
design. Great-s 
} est value ever offered 


| Blue White Diamond 
| Love Bird Engagement Ring —> 


rarer rfect diamond of 


liancy, 18K. white 
| East {om op Love Bi 

J nting. We will sen 
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A ,, 
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ky Wrist Watch. 
¥ adjusted. $ 50 

a ae OO 
& Sapphire Flexible Bracelet 
Pierced sign. 14K $ 00 
go! et faced py 
ae ive white ‘ic “IS. 
today for our Free Catalog. 


K BURNS & & SON Est. 1889 


641 BROAD ST., NEWARK, N. J. 
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have a half-acre of land on which to 
graze, and they get different kinds of 
leaves or brushes, as well as oats and corn 
mixture. They have clean water and a 
lump of salt before them at all times. Is 
there anything I could give her to stop the 
bleating? ee. 


The continued bleating is probably as 
much a habit as anything else, although it is 
no doubt true that it is prompted by being 
nervous and restless. There isn’t much you 
can do, provided the feed proposition is 
O. K. If she gets a grain feed and fresh 
grass together with clean water and salt she 
should be satisfied. You might try salting 
once or twice a week in feed-box with barrel 
salt. Animals do not always get all the salt 
required in rock-salt form. If she doesn’t 
improve, I would sell her. 


Crampiness in Horse 


Will you please tell me what to do for my 
horse? He jerks his hind legs very badly 
when he starts to walk. He is much 
worse on cold mornings. W. M.S. 
The crampiness is very likely due to a 
nervous condition, but there also may be 
hock trouble which may later develop into a 
spavin lameness. There is nothing that can 
be done to relieve the condition except that 
getting the horse out every day will tend to 
keep the trouble down to the minimum. He 
should not be overworked or pulled hard. 


Health Questions 


B. E. A. C., Nebr.: I do not know any- 
thing about the Mexican plant you speak of, 
or its uses for lame back or cracking joints. 
In any case it would be better to have a 
shipicion prescribe for your case than to be 
trying unknown drugs. 


J. T., Dak.: It would take too much 
space to give details as to treatment and 
prevention of obesity. In a general way, 
avoidance as far as possible of starches and 
fats, and too much water, with plenty of 
graduated active exercise, together with an 
occasional hot bath, are all good measures, 
It is also very necessary not to overeat. Send 
self-addressed and stamped envelope to 
Health and Beauty Editor for copy of article 
on “How To Reduce.” 


J. N. H., Vt.: The growth on your lips 
sounds like epithelioma (skin cancer) to me. 
If the treatment you are pursuing has not 


elpec ould strongly advise immedi: 
helped I would st ly advise immediate 


removal by surgery of the growth. 


S. L., N. Y.: To treat soft corns keep 
them dry and put a little absorbent cotton 
between the toes after dressing them. Some 
drying powder applied often helps. For 
hard corns, removal of pressure and re- 
moving after softening is the common method 
of treatment. Contrary to the claims of the 
advertising specialists (so-called) a rupture 
of any considerable size is very seldom cured 
without an operation. 


Mrs. G. F. G., Ky.: For a chronic spas- 
modie cough, first ascertain if you have an 
elongated uvula or any throat condition 
which aggravates the cough. 
small doses of wine of tar. There are also 
preparations containing Stillingia which help. 


R. W. M., Kans.: The after-effects of 
frost-bite are often very troublesome. Nu- 
merous things have been recommended as 
cures, but are not very successful. Bathing 
the parts alternately with hot and cold 
water, rubbing briskly afterward, and the 
application of distilled oil of pine has given 
good results, in my experience. 


Radio Questions 


Answered by Hugh Martin 
Body Capacity Again 


My radio set often squeals when I bring 
my hand near the dials, and sometimes I 
have to hold my hand in a certain posi- 
tion, or the station fades out. What shall 
I do? J. B.S., Delaware. 


We used to have a great deal of trouble 
with ‘‘body capacity,’ which is what ails 
your set, and we used to fight it by shielding 
the inside of the panel with tin- foil or other 


If not, try ' 

















The Right 
Lamp for All 
the Family 


Good light is a necessity in every home. 
It is necessary for the comfort of those 
who read or work, necessary for the 
protection of the eyes of young ple 
who play or study. And with an Ameri- 
can Ready-Lite Lamp, good light costs 
less than poor light produced by out of 
date methods. 

The American Ready-Lite makes and 
burns its own gas from common low test 
motor gasoline. Burns more than 40 
hours on a gallon, costing less than an 
oil lamp and gives 25 times as much 
light. Lights with common matches, 
no torch or alcohol. No wicks or chim- 
neys and the new improved mixing 
chamber, an_ exclusive Ready-Lite 
feature, eliminates all flickering. The 
Ready-Lite with its pleasing des’ 
attractive finish and artistic shade 
right in with the beautiful furnishings 
of any home. 


Wonderful New Long-life 
Generator 


All American Ready-Lite 
Lamps and Lanterns have 
the straight, long-life gen- 
erator which places the 
Ready-Lite years ahead. 
Will not easily fill up with 
gasoline impurities. Easy 
to remove and replace with- 
out breaking mantles, and 
inexpensive. 


Ready-Lite Lantern 


Just the thing to save time on after-dark 
jobs and to make them pleasant and 
safe. Built and works just like the 
lamp, with wind- rain- heat- and bug- 
proof mica globe. Carry it anywhere 
—perfectly safe. Won't go out and can’t 
explode if tipped over. 

Ask your dealer to show you the many 
advantages of American Ready-Lites. 
If he does not have them, you need not 
accept a substitute. Write for inter- 
esting free folder. Address nearest 
office. 

Address Department 23 


AMERICAN GAS 
MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 


Factory, Albert Lea, Minn. 
Eastern Office, 78 Reade St., New York 


AMERICAN 


READYLIGHT 
Lamps and Lanterns 
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Made of the specially treated 
steel that has always distin- 
guished Simonds tools — yet 
sold for less than you would 
pay for an inferior product. 
24 inches long, 7 or 8 point. 
Ask your Hardware Dealer 
for this saw. 


Simonds Saw and Steel Company 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
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SIMONDS 


HOME AND FARM HAND SAW 








SAVES TIME, TEMPER AND MILK 


Use SO-BOSS Cow Hobble and Tail 
Holder. Prevents kicking and tail 
switching. Quickly applied. One 
pail of milk saved pays for it. 75c at 
your hardware store or sent postpaid. 


SIMONSEN IRON WES., Sioux Rapids, Iowa 








FARM FENCE. 


DAYS’ TRIAL OFFER 
Select from 89 styles of 
Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
Fence; also Gates, Steel Posts,Barb § 
Wire, Roofing. Detivered Free 
on approval at Factory Prices. J 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. ¢ 
Save a third. Write for free Catal 4 
INTERLOCKING FENCE co. ee; > 
Box 127 MORTON, ILL. fr 








Own This Flour M 


The‘‘Midget’’ Marvel (pat.)self-contained, one man, roller 
flour mill has revolutionized flour milling. Runs on little 
power in small house. Easytolearn. Over 3000in ve 

No milling experience ay 
make highest grade patent flour. Si 
ply ones --last a lifetime. Five 
sizes, 76 and 100 barrel per 
day. "Soldat $1800, 00 cash and up--bal- 
ance on terms--30 days trial. 

A profitable, certain, sure and digni- 
fied business in any community. As 
the world’s largest builders 0 4 
mills we start you a success and 
je one. Write for free booklet “The 

tory of a Wonderful Flour Mill.” 


Anglo pdeta mill C Co., 31-61 KenndyAv., Owensboro, Ky. 
























How Much Gas 
in the Tank? 


That’s a question that need not 
bother Ford, Chevrolet and 
Overland owners ~_ A more. 
Just screw this TASCO Gaso- 
line Gauge in place of the filler 
cap and read og gas at a 
glance. TASCO Gauges are 
guaranteed for the life of the car, 
on $1.25 plus postage if c 
D. (We pay postage if you 
mk cash with order.) If your 
dealer can’t suppy you, just use 
the coupon, being sure to give 
the make, year and type (tour- 
ing, coupe, sedan, or roadster) 
of your car. 
THE ees COMPANY 
218 Chestnut St. Akron, Ohio 


AKRON- |-SELLE CO., Akron, Ohio (218) 

Send me one TASCO Gasoline Gauge - 

(10 #$1.25 enclosed, send post paid. 

[) Send C.O. D. for $1.25 plus postage. 
Make of 
Car. Year. 


Name 


Address. 








Cj 




















metal, and grounding the rotor plates of the 
condenser. 

Nowadays we have a different plan. I 
understand you have a regenerative set with 
a two-circuit (or three-circuit) tuning unit. 
To begin with, buy an up-to-date tuning 
condenser, with metal end-frames, ‘‘pig- 
tail’’ rotor-plate connection, and “‘straight- 
line-frequency”’’ design of the plates. Then 
connect it up as shown in the diagram—the 
fixed plates and frame of the condenser con- 
nected to the filament side of the tuning coil 





To grid 


NU 


Sane Plates 





Te tilarrer? 
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—and make a direct connection to your 
ground binding- -post. 

f your set is of some other type, send me 
a complete diagram, and I will fix it for you. 

On general principles, a good many radio 
owners who have no particular trouble with 
body capacity would do well to put in new 
tuning condensers. With the many strong 
stations now on the air, any device that 
relieves the crowding on the tuning dials is 
worth getting. 


Frequencies and Wave-Lengths 


I can’t understand the new way of classing 

the broadcasting stations by frequencies. 
an’t you print a simple way to tell what 

won ae the stations are? W. 


Stations are classified by the number of 
kilocycles they generate—that is, how many 
thousand complete radio waves are broad- 
east each second. A kilocycle is the same as 
1,000 waves. 

As radio waves travel about 186,300 miles 
a second, the wave-length, or distance be- 
tween the crests of two waves, will be the 
number of kilocycles divided into 186,300 
miles. The easy way to figure it is to divide 
the kilocycle frequency of the station into 
299,821. A 1,000 kilocycle station, for 
example, would be broadcasting en 299.8 
meters—approximately 300 meters. 


Loud Speakers 


Are the large, flat loud speakers better 
than the old horn type? J.W., Tenn. 


There are all kinds of both types, of course. 
A good horn speaker is better than a poor 
cone-type instrument. As between the best 
of each type, my observation is that the new 
ones give a little better tone. On the whole, 
not a lot of difference, in my judgment. 








“This winter weather reminds me of 
what Sherman said about war” 
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Our Big Bovee Furnace a is filled with inter. 
ootng, furnace facts—a book worth having—sent 
FREE upon request. Send for it today! 


BOVEE FURNACES 
—on the market 30 years— 
burn any kind of fuel: 
hard coal, soft coal, steam 
coal, lignite, coke, cobs or 
wood and is ideal for an 
oil burner. Big doors— 
easy to fire. Large fire- 
pot, combustion chamber 
and circulating radiator 





















get all the heat out of the wh 
fuel and will save you 30% 
on fuel cost. For the an 
modest cottage or the 
more pretentious home. ‘ 
Our direct - from - factory br 
price insures reasonable 
cost. Get a Bovee NOW fisc 







and be comfy the rest of EiR-y.‘* . & tio 
the winter. Easily set up : : 















in a few hours at odd ple 

times when you cannot No 

work outdoors. Write us today. far 
BOVEE FURNACE WORKS 

231 WEST 8TH ST. WATERLOO, IOWA 4 
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JIMMY DE FOREST 


World’s Greatest Trainer 
Will Teach You BY MAIL 


In 20 weeks I will teach you all 
there is to know about ooxing 
—just what I taught Jac 
Dempsey and a host of other 
champions and great contenders. 
Every 6 months I select cham- 
pions in all weight classes from 
my pupils. I train them at my 
own expense at my vf Branch, 
N.J.,camp. Then TEX RICK- 
ARD, reatest of all promoters, 
stages them in bouts in his new Madison Square Garden at Ne 
ork. Many great boxers came from farms, Send te 
big FREE book, *“The Golden Age of Boxing.’’ Enclose 10c to 
cost of mailing. Greatest book of its kind ever written. 
illustrated with photos of great fighters and fully describes 
course and FREE OFFER. here’ s fame and fortune wating 
you if you become a good boxer. Get my book and read all about 


JIMMY DE FOREST, Dept. 775 



































347 Madison Ave. New York Cit 
| Salesmen Wanted 
| A 
HE Farm Journal now has cla 
| several permanent, well-paying eve 
all-the-year-around positions open hei 
| for reliable, steady men from 21 I 
| to 60 years of age. C 
| i but 
The work is easy and most agreeable. the 
Farmers are the finest folks on earth to flee 
deal with, and all our men have todo 
is to travel the country districts tak- ] 
ing orders for the lowest priced, eas- ari 
|  iest selling and most necessary farm “Ae 
| proposition in the world. the 
| Previous selling experience desirable, but | of 1 
| not required. Applications desired only from oft 
| honest, truthful, respectable men, withsome | 
] knowledge of farming, who are willing to be TOV 
| away from home, = work six days a w fre 
and not afraid of bad weather or muddy r | esp 
The selling plan is new, unusual and effee- in 
} tive. All men hired will be given s 
individual training in the field under an ex- we 
pert, before being allowed to travel alone. wh 
Also, there is advancement and higher pay thi 
for men who make good. ap 
While men owning automobiles or horses | R 
and buggies can cover territory more com- 
fortably, steady hard workers, who are j mo 
willing to walk their territory, will be paid 1B] wh 
just as much and sometimes more, i ligt 
their services are equally desirable. H oft 
Write at once, stating age, qualifications dl 
for position, business experience and when ! 10 
| you cans | tie 
| ' alt 
Sales Department | 
iB | eff 
The farm Journal ti 
| Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. hi 
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Merry Christmas! 


There! we said tt first. 


E found, in the heart of a tree we cut, 
any number of big black ants. There 
was no road to the outside world 
which they traveled so far as we could find; 
and the question is, how did they get there? 


9,445 miles of federal-aid road were 
brought to completion during the 
fiscal year ending June 30. An addi- 
tional 4,587 miles are reported com- 


It is a good thing horses, cows, hogs and 
sheep can not talk. Otherwise what a set- 
ting out some masters would get! 

When January comes in on Friday, it is 
said in an old almanac that the winter will 
be stormy, the summer unpleasant, the har- 
vest moderate. There will be but little fruit 
on the trees, and but little honey. There 
will be earthquakes in divers places, and 
many thunder- and lightning-storms. 





Some Twist! 





pleted but not finally inspected. 





Nothing adds so much to the joy of 
farm life as good, lasting roads. 


We got a whetstone especially for 
the wife to use in sharpening her 
knives, and the wonderful thing 
about it is that she learned how to 
use it. 

What does the “Golden Rule’”’ 
mean to you? Do you know that 
the International Golden Rule Sun- 























day will be observed on December 
6? This is the Sunday when money, 
food, clothing, etc., are collected and 
sent to the orphan children of the 
Near East, through the Near East 
Relief. Don’t forget these 100,000 
orphans. Do your share. 


What Are These? 


Here 

















They are neither Indian pottery nor china- 
ware, but just the shells of ordinary gourds 


slightly decorated. 


They certainly are 
unique. A 


H. D., California. 


together in a perfect twist. 
was perfect in itself, they could not be separated, 
without bres aking. 

It was sent in by our good friend, Mrs. W. H. 
Holland of Tennessee. 


are shown two sweet potatoes that grew 


While each potato 





Five Dollars for You 


A perfectly good $5 in gold will be sent to 
you if (note the ‘‘if’’) your letter is the best 
on “The oddest thing I saw in 1925.’’ Your 
letter must not be over 250 words and must 
contain nothing but an answer to the ques- 
tion. Letters are not returned. 

Besides the $5 prize for the best letter, $1 
will be paid for each letter we print. Photos 
of odd things you have seen will be welcome 
and we will pay $2 each for every photo we 
can use. 

Last year some excellent letters were re- 
ceived and we hope that this year’s crop will 
be even better than those of 1924. 

Now, good folks, what is the oddest thing 
you saw in 1925? All letters must be in the 
Farm Journal office by December 31, 1925. 
Address all letters to Odd Mention Editor, 
The Farm Journal, Washington Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Lamb’s Fleece of the Moonlit Sky 


MONG the interesting clouds which one 

can deeply enjoy gazing upon, espe- 
cially when they occur on a fine moonlit 
evening, are the white to grayish alto- 
cumulus formations. These occur at a 
height of three to four or more miles, and are 
called by some the ‘‘nurslings of the sky,’ 
but I like to call them the “‘lamb’s fleece of 
the moonlit sky,’’ on account of the soft, 
fleecy appearance. 


The alto-cumulus, while it is often con- 
sidered to be a fair weather cloud, is not al- 
ways so, as it may precede rain or snow by a 
few hours. If it thickens into alto-stratus, 
and then into lower cloud layers, rain or 
snow follows shortly. But since it also forms 
along borders of air-currents of different 
temperatures, its rain-forecasting possibilities 
are often quite uncertain. Willis E. Hurd. 





In form and in 








arrangement the 
“fleece” is much like 
ff ‘mackerel sky”’ 
of the cirro-cumulus, 
often appearing in 
tows, though also 
frequently forming, 
especially in winter, 
m closely packed, 
Well-rounded masses 
Which, unless very 
thin, usually cast 
appreciable shadows. 
‘Round the sun or 
moon a wide ring or 
Wheel of colored 
light, the corona, is 
often visible on this 
clou as on the 
tirro-stratus and the 
alto-stratus. The 
effect of the moon 
shining through and 

tween the fleecy 
Masses is indescrib- 
ably charming. 
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BE SUCCESSFUL! 
Make Big Money! 


Send for this Big, New 
FREE Auto Book right 
now! Same remarkable 
book has shown hun-_ 
dreds the way to amazing money raises. 
I'll show you amazing proof of it! Find 
out about Tremendous Opportunities 
for you in World's Biegest Business. 
See how I train you right in your own 


home—how I pat you in line for Big Jobs 
uw yp ee a class earning up to 
$10,000 a year! fixe you employment ser- 4 G 
vice your whole life long—also lifetime @¥ 
consultation service. Common Schooling 
all you need. Mine is the only ‘‘Job- 
ay’’ Training on oareat ae 





- Hee 





Directing Engineer 















CHICAGO MOTOR 
foffer tight now of TRAINING CORPORATION 
quick! Succeeding Chicago Auto § Shope 

1916 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
Dept. 922 






Send me at once your FREE book, AUTO 
‘TS. Also show me how you give me 4 
big outfits, FREE of any extra charge. 





PRONE i asd PR he kc eke Aes tO 
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For 
Many 


Years 


the Old 


} Reliable 
ic Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Brown's Beach Jacket 


has given comfort, real protection on the 
coldest days and good service to thou- 
sands. Manufactured to stand rough 
wear of strong knit cloth that will not 
rip, rav el or tear, with wool fleece lining 
knit in, cut to fit the body snugly with- 
out binding, and well finished with seams 
braid bound—a real working garment 
throughout. Ask your dealer to show you 
the three styles—jacket with or without 
collar, and vest. 


BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 
NG Worcester, Massachusetts 


























SAFETY DEMANDS 
<4; > 


VACUUM 
ARRESTERS 


FOR YOUR RADIO 
The very best you can 
buy — made by one of 
America’s oldest manu- 
facturers of lightning 
arresters. 


L. S. BRACH MFG. CO. 
NEWARK, N. J. 














BOYS & CHRISTMAS MONEY GIVEN 
GIRL 


We will send you 


add 3 
Send name and ress. You tray 14 nen nd Pata. 
Brooklyn ( 


Christmas Seals. Fasily sold 10 cts. a set. 
Write now. istietoe Seal Co., Dept. 
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A bit of artificial winter follows 
Swift meats every step of their 


oe 
way to the consumer. How con- 
mentee 4) O O SEC } ( ) Z CC stant refrigeration is maintained, 
even on wheels, is one of the most 


interesting chapters in this story 
of a food service 


1 Immediately after 
it is dressed, meat 
is placed in clean, 
airy cooling rooms. 
The temperature 
chills but does not 
freeze the meat. 


Meat is carried 

from the cooling 
room into refrigerator 
cars. 


3 Swift refrigerator 
cars are ice-boxes 
on wheels. They are 
re-iced so as to keep 
the products in per- 
fect condition during 
the journey. 


Here,inthe branch 

house cooling 
room, the retail meat 
dealer selects meat 
for his customers. 


© S. & Co. 
























































HE farmer selects and feeds his 

animals with care, in order to 
produce meat that will be of high 
quality and value. 


Swift & Company continues his 
work, not only in the selection and 
preparation, but in the exacting 
care with which the meat is carried 
to the retailer. 

Swift & Company has the experi- 
enced men, scientific knowledge, and 
equipment which this requires. 


Thus the consumer who knows 
that his retail dealer handles Swift’s 
fresh beef, lamb, and other meats, is 
assured meats of the finest quality, 
prepared in the most careful manner, 
and kept in best possible condition. 


This better food service helps to 
insure the producer’s receiving the 
full market price for his live stock. 
Swift & Company’s profit from all 
sources averages only a fraction ofa 
cent per poundandhasnoappreciable 
effect on live-stock or meat prices. 





Swift & Company 
Founded 1863 
Owned by more than 47,000 shareholders 














Receiving Set shown in Living Room above is 


I¥PE 215 


Remarkable for range, clarity, mellowness. 
Six tubes, built-in Music Master Reproducer. 
Beautiful mahogany cabinet and table. Stor- 
age battcry compartment concealing both 


battery and charger. s 2 1 5 


Without equipment . e 


TYPE 60 


Five tubes. Special Music Master design. 
Full, round, natural tone. Three selectors 
for precise tuning. 


Without equipment . e ‘ e $60 


Canadian Prices Slightly Higher 
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A Happy Radio Family 


| came brings every farm home close to the heart of the great 
world. That is why every farm home today has its highly 
prized radio set or plans some day to have one. For Radio helps 
mightily to make happy farm homes and contented families. 


MUSIC MASTER Receivers bring in important news, market 
reports, weather forecasts and Agricultural Department discus- 
sions for Father— dress hints, household economics and home 
helps from the State University for Mother—and a wealth of 
entertainment for everyone in the family. On Sundays, the 
MusIc MASTER Household attends its favorite Church service 
while sitting comfortably at home. 


MUSIC MASTER Receivers assure radio reception equal to the 
quality of reproduction made famous by MUSIC MASTER Re- 
producer, the Musical Instrument of Radio, which is today the 
world-standard of excellence for ‘loud speakers”. MUSIC MASTER 
Receivers bring together in one superb ensemble the successful 
features of standardized reception and the proved principles 
of MUSIC MASTER sound reproduction. 


Ask us for the name of the authorized MUSIC MASTER 
Dealer in your neighborhood. See MUSIC MASTER— 
hear — compare — before you buy any radio set. 


Music Master Corporation 
Makers and Distributors of High-Grade Radio Apparatus 
128-130 N. Tenth Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


NEW YORK 
Canadian Factory: Kitchener, Ontario 


CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 
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i GIFTS THAT ARE 
SURE TO PLEASE 
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f Colgate’s Florient % 
t Gift Box 
a Cees l and rold- 

olored compact 

holds sottcst race 


A bottle of 
lorient Perf 


ympletes a charm- 


' 
powder. 


Colgate’s 

Toilet Waters 
Mar Y al d 
ful are the uses for 
Colgate’s Toilet 
\ aters., and many 
ind delighted will 
be the smiles that 


etthem, soct 


delight 


Colgate’s 
Combined 
Comforts 


Refreshing Cashmere 
Bouquet Soap, sooth- 
ing Talc and neces- 
sary Ribbon Dental 
Cream. They should 
havea place on every 
Christmas list, 75¢ 


= 


A box of face powder, 
compact, and, for the final dainty 


Colgate’ s : Florient Gift Box 
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FOR HIM, FOR HER, 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


Colgate’s Perfumes 


Perfume will always 
be the gift of gifts. 
You may choose 
Florient or Cash- 
mere Bouquet and 
be sure that your 
gitt will please, $1 
and $1.50 


Colgate’s Cashmere 
Bouquet Soap 
Exquisitely perfumed 
—famous for match- 
less purity and 
goodness. To think 
of a gift soap is to 
think of Cashmere 
Bouquet, 7oc a box 


Rapid-Shave Cream 
and Ribbon Dental 
Cream 
Isn't ic well to an- 
ticipate everyday 
needs when select- 
ing Christmas gifts? 
These suggestions 
will multiply 
Christmas cheer, 

35¢ and 25¢ 


Colgate’s 
Miniature Perfumes 


Let some little girl discover 
on Christmas morning 
that she is the proud pos- 
“ust like 


sessor of perfume 
mother’s,” 25¢ 











GIFTS 


dash of fragrance, a bottle of 
Florient Perfume, $2 


a Cag” 


THE PLEASURE OF A COLGATE 


GIFT WILL LIVE IN MEMORY 


LONG AFTER LESS USEFUL 


You can see these beautiful gifts at your favorite store. 


Colgate & Co. does not sell by mail. 


ARE FORGOTTEN 


Colgate’s Men’s Gift Box 
Coleo Soap, Rapid-Shave 


Cream and Lilac Imperial 
Toilet Water. A distinctly 
masculine affair that will 
bring a chuckle of satisfac- 
tion, $1.50 
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